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PREFACE 


PROFESSOR V. RAGHAVAN who will be sixty on 22 
August 1968 is a Sanskrit scholar of eminence whose 
dynamic, persevering and scholarly work in different 
fields of Sanskrit and Indology is well known. In 
appreciation of his services in the field of Sanskrit and 
other Indological studies and in view of his close asso- 
ciation with the research activities of the Adyar Library 
and Research Centre for over thirty years, we have 
great pleasure in issuing this special volume of the 
Adyar Library Bulletin, Brahmavidya, containing contri- 
butions from Indologists overseas. 

We are grateful to the scholars from different parts 
of the world who have honoured Professor Raghavan 
and the Adyar Library by sending contributions to this 
Felicitation Volume. Pandit K. Parameswara Aithal, 
and Mrs. Seetha Neelakantan, Librarian, have assisted 
us in the editorial work. 


à EDITORS 
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DR. V. RAGHAVAN 


Born 22 August 1908 at Tiruvarur in Tanjavur District, 
Madras State, South India; educated at Board and 
Government High School, Tiruvarur, and Presidency 
College, Madras; M.A. degree in Sanskrit language and 
literature (1930) in first. class with first rank and with 
several gold medals and prizes; studied under Mm. 
Prof. S. Kuppuswami Sastri and took Ph.D. (1931-5) on 
his thesis, Bhoja’s Srñgära Prakasa; Superintendent of 
Sarasvati Mahal Library, Tanjavur, for a brief period 
in 1930; joined the Sanskrit Department of the Madras 
University in 1935 and has since then been engaged on 
the New Catalogus Gatalogorum work; Professor and Head 
of the Department (1955); visited Europe (1953-54), 
U.S.S.R. (1958), Nepal (1962, 1963), U.S.A. (1964), 
Japan and South-East Asia (1964). 

Secretary, All-India Oriental Conference (1951-59); 
twice its section President (1949 and 1959), and the 
General President of its 21st session (1961); received 
Kane Gold Medal (1953) from the Asiatic Society, 
Bombay; the titles Aavikokila for his poetic compositions 
in Sanskrit and Sakalakalakalapa for his versatile talents, 
both from H.H. Sri Sankaracharya of Kanchi Kamakoti 
Pitha; Padma-Bhushan Republic Day award from 
the President of India (1962); Fellowship of Sangeet 
Natak Akademi (1964); delivered the Patel Memorial 
Lectures (1964) for the Ministry of Information and 
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Broadcasting; received the Sahitya Akademi Prize for 
Sanskrit Research for his book Bhoja’s Srùgāra Prakasa 
(1966); gold medal for distinction in Arts and Sciences, 
Noble Order of St. Martin, Austria, 1967. 

Member of the Sanskrit Commission appointed by 
the Government of India (1956); Member of the Central 
Sanskrit Board of the Ministry of Education, New 
Delhi; Chairman, Central Sanskrit Institute, Tirupati; 
Advisory Member of several manuscript libraries; 
Secretary, Kuppuswami Sastri Research Institute, 
Madras; Vice-President, Sanskrit Academy, Madras; 
Member, Advisory and Editorial Committee, Adyar 
Library and Research Centre; Member, Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute, Poona; Linguistic Society 
of India; Asiatic Society of Bengal; Royal India, 
Pakistan, Ceylon Society, London; Honorary Member, 
Ecole française d'Extréme-Orient, Paris; Austrian 
Academy of Sciences, Vienna; the Noble Order of 
St. Martin, Austria; the Indian P.E.N.; Advisory Com- 
mittee, American Institute of Indian Studies; Sanskrit 
Dictionary Committee, Poona; and of various other 
learned bodies and institutions; Member, Central 
Advisory Board of Archaeology; Executive Committee 
of National Commission for Co-operation with UNESCO; 
Gazetteer Revision Committee, Indian Institute of 
Advanced Studies, Simla; Special Adviser for Sanskrit 
and Advisory Board for Music, All India Radio; 
Convener of Sanskrit Board of Sahitya Akademi; 
member, General Council and Executive iommittee, 
Sangeet Natak Akademi; Secretary, Music Academy, 
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Madras; member, National Book Trust; and of various 
other literary and art bodies. 

Editor, Madras University Sanskrit Series; Journal 
of Oriental Research, Madras; and of Journal of the Music 
Academy, Samskrta Pratibha (Sahitya Akademi), Samskrita 
Ranga Annual, Malaycmaruta (Central Sanskrit Institute, 
Tirupati); member of the Editorial Board of The 
Adyar Library Bulictin, Annals of Oriental Research (Univer- 
sity of Madras) and Purana (Varanasi). 

Published 79 books and over 700 papers. 
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7. W. DE FONG 


REMARKS ON THE TEXT OF THE 
RASTRAPALAPARIPRCGHA 


Tue RP (= Rastrapalapariprecha) was published in 1901 
by L. Finot as volume two of the Bibliotheca Buddhica. 
This edition was based upon a single manuscript dating 
from A.D. 1661.1. The RP has been translated three 
times into Chinese, The first translation was made by 
Dharmaraksa in A.D. 270,? the second at the end of the 
sixth century by Jhänagupta (Taishô no. 310, chapters 
80 and 81), and the third in A.D. 994? by Shih-hu 
‘Taisho no. 321). The Tibetan translation, which is to 
be found in the Kanjur, is due to Jinamitra, Daànaáila, 
Munivarma, and Ye-ges-sde, who translated many 
texts in the beginning of the ninth century. Finot 
made some use of the Chinese translations by Jñäna- 
gupta and Shih-hu, which had been compared for him 
by Pelliot, but did not consult the Tibetan translation. 
In a long review L. de La Vallée Poussin proposed 
several emendations of the text (Muséon, N.S. vol. 4, 
1903, pp. 306-12). 

! Cf. Cecil Bendall, Catalogue of the Buddhist Sanskrit Manuscripts 
in the University Library, Cambridge (Cambridge, 1883), p. 130 and 
pp. 206-7. 

3 Cf. Journal asiatique, 1953, p. 545. One must add 18. 17-19. 3 
to the list of passages of the Sanskrit text corresponding to 
Dharmaraksa's translation. 

3 Cf. Mochizuki Shinko, Bukkyô Daijiten, vol. 8 (Tokyo, 1958), 
p. 262. 
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In 1952 Professor J. Ensink published an English 
translation (The Question of Rastrapala, Zwolle) in which 
he made a number of emendations based upon a 
collation of Finot’s edition with the Cambridge manu- 
script, and upon the Chinese translations by Jhänagupta 
and Shih-hu and the Tibetan translation. Ensink also 
added to his translation a careful edition of the Tibetan 
translation on the basis of the Derge, Narthang, Peking 
and Lhasa editions of the Kanjur. Ensink’s work 
provoked new interest in the RP and several reviewers 
discussed both Ensink’s translation and Finot’s edition. 
Especially important is a review by Dr. D. R. Shackle- 
ton Bailey (RAS, 1954, pp. 79-82) in which he sug- 
gested many new emendations. Other emendations 
are to be found in Edgerton’s Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit 
Dictionary (New Haven, 1953) which appeared shortly 
after Ensink's work. 

In 1957 a photomechanical reprint of Finot's 
edition was published as /ndo-Iranian Reprints, vol. TI, 
’s-Gravenhage. An appendix to this lists the correc- 
tions and emendations suggested by Finot (p. xviii of 
his edition); by La Vallée Poussin (in the above- 
mentioned review) ; by Ensink (op. cit.); by Shackleton 


Bailey (in his review), and by J. W. de Jong (FA, 1953, 
pp. 545-9).1 


1 The following corrections have to be made in this appendix. 
After 25.13 read gajavasagatena ; rdjavasagatena MS, (E). Add 25.14 
४८८, gajo MS. (E). After 34.12 read ricitvd instead of racitvà. 
Shackleton Bailey (op. cit., p. 80) proposed rahitua, but Edgerton 
(Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit Grammar, y. 227a) rifcited, Tibetan has 
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Many of the proposed emendations help in estab- 
lishing a much more satisfactory text. However, not 
all problems have been solved and some emendations 
arc less convincing than others. New manuscript 
material would be highly desirable. Finot mentioned 
a manuscript belonging to the Bibliothèque Nationale 
in Paris,’ which, according to him, is a copy of the 
Cambridge manuscript. For this reason he took no 
account of it. The Tokyo University possesses another 
manuscript of the RP.2 I have been able to obtain a 
microfilm of this manuscript, and for this I express my 
sincere thanks to the authorities concerned. 

However, I am afraid that this manuscript does 
not give any new readings? In all the passages 
(about 60) in which I compared it with the text of 
Finot’s edition, there is not a single variant. Probably 
the Tokyo manuscript is another copy of the Cambridge 


bor-nas. After 40.9 read asvarathagodhanam instead of asvaratha- 
godanam. Add 59.18 anutpadanta pürvany, anulpadantapirvany MS. (E) 
and expunge 59.19 anupadayasravebhyas, etc. 

!Cf. Jean Filliozat, Catalogue du fonds sanskrit, Fascicule 1 
(Paris, 1941), p. 75. 

8 CF. Seiren Matsunami, A Catalogue of the Sanskrit Manuscripts 
in the Tokyo University Library (Tokyo, 1965), p. 116. 

3 In his Bongo butten no shobunken (Kyoto, 1959, p. 93) Professor 
Yamada Ryüjo indicates that this manuscript has been collated 
by Ito Shinkai for his edition and translation of the verses of the 
RP: ‘Bonbun Rästrapälapariprechä gemon no kenkyu °, Taisho 
daigaku gakuhô, vols. 28, 30-1 (Tokyo, 1938 and 1940). According 
to Yamada the edition and the translation are incomplete. To 
any regret I have not been able to consult Ito’s article. 
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manuscript, made in Nepal before the latter was 
brought to Cambridge. es. 

In the present circumstances a new examination 
of the text can only be made on the basis of the existing 
materials. The following remarks mainly refer to the 
Tibetan translation which, as usual, is more useful for 
textual studies than the Chinese translations which do 
not give a literal rendering of the Sanskrit text, All 
references are to page and line of Finots edition. 
First Finot’s text is quoted. This is followed by the 
Tibetan translation of the passage quoted and the 
emendation based upon the latter. In general I have 
refrained from making any comments. A question- 
mark indicates that the emendation proposed is even 
more hypothetical than is ordinarily the case. [t is 
unnecessary to say that no emendation can be absolutely 
sure. I only hope that my remarks may help in again 
drawing attention to the RP and to the problems 
connected with the establishment of a correct text. At 
the same time I would like to express in this way a 
small tribute to Dr. V. Raghavan who, apart from his 
numcrous other contributions to Sanskrit studies, has 
done such excellent work in emending corrupt Sanskrit 
texts. 


1.10 sarvagunavarnaparyadattaih. T. Jon-tan-gyi tshogs 
thams-cad zad mi-$es-pa = sarvagunaganaparyadattaih. 

2.12 asuvinifcitürthall. T. don jin-tu rnam-par ües-pa = 
suviniscitürthah. 


3.13 prabhasati sawan. T. kun sna = prabhásati sarvam. 
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6.12 


8.11 


9.11 


14.6 


sarvadharmanayayuktamanasa. T. chos-rnams kun-la 
thugs ni chags mi-mù@ = sarvadharma na b(r)ayukta- 
manasa? 

salvakausalyatàm. T. sems-can-gyi khams-la mkhas- 
pa = salvadhätukausalyatäm. 

dharma chanda vihito na yujyate. T. chos-la *dun-pa 
bzlog-pa mi rigs-te = dharma chanda vihato na J'ujyate. 
trnakästhakothasama. MS. kutha instead of kotha. 
T. risva dan sin daù rtsig pa "dra-bar = trnakästha- 
kudyasama. Cf. Edgerton’s Dictionary: (?) kotha. 
niramisasevanalaya. T. zat-zin med-pai sems-kys 
bsten-pa=niramisacitlasevanataya. 

kytsnam uparjitam apya bhisagbhir bhaisajam apra- 
timam mama pürvam. T. sman-pa mchog-gis ña-yi 
ched-du ni // mtshuis-med sman-rnams ma-lus sbyar- 
ba yan = krtsnam uparjitam agryabhisagbhir . . . 
hitvà svam asthi ca Sarirad. T. na-yis lus-las rus-pa 
phyuü-nas ni = hrtvà svam. . . . 

ratnam anekavastrarathayanan. T. rin-chen du-ma 
gos dan Süi-rta bzon=ratnam aneka vastraratha- 


yanan. 


purusa vadhaku tena ma prayukto. T. de-yis gsod-pa 
na-la bian-byas kya = .... tena ma pramukto. 
pápamaíaih kutirthakamatais ca. T. sdig-pai blo 
dan mu-stegs nan mtshuñs-pas = . . . . kulirtha- 
kasamais ca. 

le ajüanino jüànanimiltàtmanam | pratijRasyanti. T. 
de-dag mi-ses bzin-du . . . bdag Ses-pa dan-ldan-par 
khas "che-bar ^gyur = te ajñänino jñaninam atmanam 
pratijiasyanti. 
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daridrabhitas ca hi pravrajitvà daridryamuklam sama- 


T. dbul-por gyur-pas rab-tu  byui 
hod-pa rñed-nas dhul-las grol-har "eyur 


id samavapya püjam. 


imam eva susrulam. 1. sans-rgyas 


gnas-par gyis = buddhamdrgam imam 
Cf. 38.6 semsrayasoa vanam eva 
"dod-pa med-par dgon-par gnas-par gyi 
iam famatrplam prthagjanalvam. T. srid-pa 
bar dga'-bas chog mi-ses-pa daù | so-so’ 


d = bhavabhiratam atrptam py thagjanatvam. 


'avitalam. T. mu-tig dai / nor-bwi dra-bas 
bres-50 = muklàmanijálavitatam. 

sarvükarasampanndni. T. roi rnam-pa thams-cad 
phun-sum tshogs-pa = sarvakararasasam pannäāni. 
ekantam anamayacárinyah. T. Sin-tu yid-du "oü-ba'i 
tshul daù-ldan-pa = ek anlamanapacarinyah 
irsnapravyltiniratak. T. sred-pa rab-lu phel-la dga- 
has = trsnapravrddhiniratah 


dhik kanditasya tribhave nypa Kamaragah. T. rgyal- 
po mkhas-la srid-gsum *dod-la chass pa nan = dhik 
panditasya Cf. Lalitavistara (ed. S Lefmann) 


p. 191.5: dhik pandita wa purusasya ratiprasangath 
oghe "liruhyati. 'T. chu-bo mams-kyis  bdas-na = 
oghebhir uhyati According to Shackleton Bailey 
(op. cit., p 80) atiruhyati = ati-r-uhyati is a case 
of * hiatus bridging 

meruprayalam api ságaram ulsahe yam. T lhun-po'i 
rse-nas rgya-misho’i man-du mchon shro-yi = meru- 


Prapatam abi, . . Cf, Kenneth Ch'en, HYAS 
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17 (1954), p. 278 for translations of the Tibetan 
version and Shih-hu's Chinese version. 

47.9. Kkamburucira grīvā Santasamortta skandhah. T. ston- 
pai mgul mdzes dun dan *dra-Zin dpuù-mgo zlum= 
kamburucira grīvā füstu samortta skandhah. For : 
fastu sce Edgerton's Grammar, 13.39. 

48.5 yalhänäsvädam sadayatanam. T. Ji-liar. skye-mched 
drug dbugs- byin-pa med-pa = yathänäsväsam sadaya- 
lanam. Cf. 39.12 asaram itvaram ca lokam anàs- 
vasan, MS. anásvàsam (cf. Ensink, p. 37, n. 195). 
Edgerton (Dictionary s.v. anásvása) proposes 
anäsväsam. In both places the MS. has a dental 
s. For this reason andsvasam seems preferable. 

38.9  buddhajñänavirahitäh. T. saüs-rgyas-kyi theg-pa dan 
bral-ba = buddhayanavirahitah. 

39.9 dharma yujyata livra gauravam janayitvà. T. gus-pa 
drag-po bskyed-nas chos-la brison-par gyis = dharme 
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H. W. BAILEY 
VEDIC GARÚTMANT- 


THE word garil- (noun or adjective) occurs only in 
the derivative adjective gartitmant-. It is found twice 
in the Roveda, in I. 164. 46 and X. 149. 3. A word 
with similar suffix is marát-, beside which there is also 
maritvant-. In marüt- the epithet of the youthful, gold- 
bedecked, swift-ranging followers of Rudra "who is 
called later both oyadha- and arva- words meaning 
‘hunter’, the sarva- being connected with ‘Toc harian B 
Serwe ‘ hunter”), it is possible to analyze a base mar- 
* male; having the bold qualities of a male’, familiar 
in RV márya- 'young warrior? and maryakd- “ male’, 
in Iranian Avestan mairya- in a bad sense * violent man’, 
and in a good sense Zoroastrian Pahlavi mêrak * man, 
husband’. As a loan-word marya- is found in the Che- 
chen group of Caucasian languages in the senses * brave’ 
and * male ’,! 

In garít. therefore one can see a base gar-.? In 
RY, 1. 164. 46 divydh sá suparnd gariitman and AV, IV. 6. 
3 suparnds twa garúlmän the word 


the suparnd- * the fine-winged ? 
न्‌ ! 
he suparna 


2 


gariitmant- is epithet ol 
one, a bird of prey. 
- appears also in Buddhist texts.” From 


, BSOAS, 26, pp. 77-82, 
| V. Pisani's comparison of gariit- 
in M. Mayrhofer, Sanskrit Etymological 

Sec my Khotanese Texts 6, p. 


in J. Charpentier, Die Suparnasage. 


with Greek pleruge is quoted 
Dictionary, 
374. The Vedic story is given 
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*garul-a- derives the post-Vedic garuda- (accented 
garúda- and garudé-), identified with the suparná-. The 
suffix -d- from older -f- here has the Indo-aryanized 
~ replacing older -i-, as in RV avaté- beside 
Satapatha-brahmana avatá- * well ', comparable also with 
the -d- in RV nadé-, nalá-, AV nadá- ‘reed’. The 
-u-la- suffix occurs in tarkufa- * spinning beside tarku-, 
Kalasa Waku | spindle’, and harmuta- * tortoise °, con- 
nected with harmya-, harmikā- * upper part of a building ? 
from har- ‘to cover’, like Iranian Avestan zarmya- 
in Zairmyanura- “ tortoise".? Later a replacement of 
-!- by -d- is familiar in Vedic, Pali patati, Jain Prakrit 
padai, Apabhraméa palai, Hindi par-nà * to fall’. 

The bird garuda- is frequent in Buddhist texts, 
hence the many developments: Saka adjective gádün- 
dāna- rendering Gostana Sanskrit garündaka-, Pali 
garula-, Jain Prak. garula-, Tocharian A karut-, B garur, 
Jap. karura, Thai khrut. 

The word suparnd- means ‘ finc-winged ° and as 
noun is * bird’, a raptor, probably the eagle and the 
vulture. RV, II. 42. 2 reads má (và syend úd vadhin 
mê suparné bringing the suparnd- into relation with the 
syend- bird of prey, the bird which carried off the séma-. 
Sàyana on RV, IX. 85. 11 glossed suparnd- by syend-. 

It is their speed that the poets stress in their 
references to the raptores, the birds of prey. Thus 

1 Not therefore -d- from an inflexional form, proposed in 
Mayrhofer, SED under garuda-. 


2 See Donum natalicium H. S. Nyberg oblatum 12 ff. 
3 Khotanese Texts 1, p. 173. 
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we find in the RV, IV. 26. 4 syenah . . . asupátvà; 5 

mánojavà(s) . . . $yenó; V. 45. 9 raghüh syend. Similarly 
: 4 >“ 


in the Avesta Yast 14, 19 maratahe kəhrpa vàrztnahe 
urvat aara. naémal pisato upara naëmäl yo vayam asti करर 
ranjistd fravazamnanam * in the form of the bird väraYna-, 
soaring from below, striking from above, who is the 
swiftest of birds, the most rapid of the flying things? 
This zara'fna- is in Sogdian wrywk which translates a 
Chinese word meaning falcon, kite and the like birds. 
It is connected in name with Ossetic wiri ‘falcon ° 
and Zoroastrian Pahlavi váris, varisak, the murv i skaral: 
‘ bird of prey’.t The speed is also emphasized of the 
Saka wsgana-, New Persian gayan ‘vulture’, in the 
Buddhist text cu svarnd hota pàga' ñi ggämä uysgani rama 
ni indé * what force and power the suparna- has, such 
the swift vulture has not ”.2 

To express speed, swiftness, the Iranian has a base 
&gar-. Thus Pašto z'/ard “quick, fleet’, Wanetsi 2१०१, 
Sogdian (in the three dialects) Buddhist TS AAT TE 
‘Zt rik, comparative 207७५ that is, 2Yart, zvarltar. The 
verb has survived in Ossetic Digoron ८१०४७, Iron 
torn, ८४० * to run ° from an older * zgar-ua-.? 

To compare now Iranian 


m) <gar- with Vedic gar- in 
Aarütmant- it is necessary 


to enlarge the familiar doctrine 


1 Greater Bundahign 98, 6. 
* Khotanese Texts 6, p. 67. 
oe A a = w ora is Avestan Žgar- used of water; and Ossetic 
aztatun to fall down’ and äzYālun * t f; 
r 9 make, to fall down? fi 
lh y down" from 
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of the mobile Indo-European s- to include the mobile 
z. For s- many cases are known, and can easily be 
scen in J. Pokorny's Indogermanic ctymological dic- 
tionary. At times both forms with and without s- 
occur in the one language, as in Avestan /ara-, staëra- 
` peak’, Greek iégos, stégos ‘roof’, Sanskrit pasyati, 
beside spds-, spasta- but Avestan only spas, Latin 
specio. 

For the rarer mobile z- three cases can be cited. 
Thus 1. (z)gves- ‘to extinguish °, in Greek sbes-, Lit. 
ges-, Old Slav. gasiti (in view of Avestan zah-, Saka 
Jsah- the j- of Sanskrit jasate is ambiguous). The 
second case is in Avestan zgarasna- ‘round’ from 
*z-gri-sna- (with -sna- as in Sanskrit Aytsna-), beside 
Pahlavi giri, New Persian gird * round’ from the base 
garl- * to turn’. The third case is now here in Iranian 
zgar- “to move swiftly’ beside the gar- of garütmant- 
` possessing speed”. 
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F. PISANI 


SUBJUNCTIVE OF FUTURE IN RGVEDA? 
WHITNEY, Grammar § 938 (p. 333) says: “ Mode-forms 
of the future are of the utmost rarity. The only exam- 
ple in the older language is karisyds, 2nd sing. subj. act., 
The passages which 


FS 


occurring once (or twice) in RV. 
contain this form are: 


IV. 30.23: utd nünám yád indriyám 

karisyd indra páumsyam | 

adyd nakis {dd & minal ॥ 
(Padapatha: karisydh) 

1.165.9: dnutlam á te maghavan nékir nú 

ná lvávàn asti devátà vidanah | 

nd jdyamàno náśate ná jató 
pani karigyd kynuht pravrddha \ 
(Padapatha: karisyd) 

Bóhtling-Roth and others saw a karisyäk in the second 
passage too; but it is impossible to say why -4 should 
have disappeared, and I cannot approve of the expli- 
cation given by Oldenberg, Textkrit, u. exeg. Noten, 
p. 162: ‘ yáni führte zu der scheinbaren Neutralform `. 
A karisyéh would be very clear 
required a re-interpretation. sayana gives a very good 
paraphrase: yani vrtravadhadini karigyd kartavyäni krnuhi, 
and Bartholomae, ‘ Bezzenbergers Beiträge’ XV, p. 234 
is right when he assumes this form to be 
Írom the aorist stem: he hints 


, and would not have 


a gerundive 
at a parallel formation 
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in yákşyas VIII. 49. 3, which Säyana renders with 
Jaslavyas. As to the accent, RV has bhaoyá- and, with 
a negative prefix, andpyd-, etc. 

There remains then only karisyds of IV. 30. 93: 
but can it be considered a subjunctive of future, the 
only example in RV, nay in the older language of a 
mode of the future—because the conditional dbharisyat 
LI. 30. 2 is something else, namely a preterite of future? 
This seems impossible to me; and therefore I prefer 
to consider Karisyás as a 2nd sing. optative of the aorist. 
It is true that in RV optatives of sigmatic aorists are 
otherwise found only in the middle, but I think this 
to be no cogent reason to exclude the possibility of an 
active one. As to the form of the root, it is such as 
we should expect: the vrddhi of akarisam, dkarit, subj. 
kärisat is that of strong forms: but outside of such 
forms—and optative is always a weak one—we must 
expect guna, as itis prescribed with the is- aorist, and 
as it appears in the gerundive Karis-yd-. Naturally, if 
we interpret karisyäs as an optative, we must translate 
not ‘that heroic deed which you wish to perform’, 
but ‘which you perform’ or ‘which you are to 
perform’: cf. Delbrück, Der Gebrauch des Conjunetivs 
und Optativs im Sanskrit und Griechischen, p. 222 ff, 
Altindische Syntax, p. 338 ff. 

Such being the state of things, I think it fit to 
cancel from the grammar of RV this strange rubric 
of the ‘ Subjunctive of the future °. 
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3. GONDA 
THE ANUSTUBH STANZAS OF THE RGVEDA 


Iw this article an attempt will be made to describe 
the composition and syntactic structure of the anustubh 
stanzas of the Rgveda. As is well known the anustubh 
which commonly consists of four lines of cight syllables 
each is one of the most typical forms of the Vedic 
strophe. The anustubh often combines with other 
stanzas to constitute a sakta, but there are also sakia-s 
which are completely composed of this type of stanza. 
The principal questions that arise concern (i) the 
relation between the sentences filling up the stanzas 
and the metrical structure of the latter: how many 
sentences does it comprise; how are they distributed; 
what is their length ?; (il) the structure of the sentences 
viewed in their relations to the metrical structure of 
the stanzas; and (iii) the mutual relations between the 
sentences, including the phenomena bearing upon 
parallelism or vertical correspondence. It will be seen 
that there is a marked tendency to bipartite or quadri- 
Partite structures, which often 8068 so far as to result 
In stanzas consisting of two clauses or sentences of the 
same length. Combinations of morc or less complete 
quarters with a half stanza are likewise of considerable 
frequency. Unquestionable exceptions are compara- 
tively rare, many of them 
ing to the Principle of bina 
The metrical units tendi 


admitting an analysis accord- 
ry or double binary structure. 
ng to be at the same time 
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syntactic units, cases of ‘internal enjambment" are 
less frequent than what a superficial reader of these 
texts would believe. ‘External enjambment’, i.e. the 
continuation of a sentence beyond the end of a strophe 
does not, in the stanzas under consideration, occur: if 
these poets are once or twice under the necessity of 
combining two stanzas they evidently prefer not to 
intermingle their particular syntactic structures. 

Starting our investigations with a survey of the 
stanzas comprising four sentences which are equally 
distributed over the pada-s, the curious fact emerges 
that outside the 10th mandala—in which I have found 
25 cases—instances of this type are strikingly rare: 
about 14. 'To those who expect to find the largest 
number of the simplest structures in the oldest texts 
this result must seem rather strange. 

In a minority of cases the four sentences con- 
stituting the stanza have nothing in common: I. 23. 93 
"99: 


apo adyanv acarisam | rasena sam agasmahi | 
payasvan agna à gahi | tam mà sam srja varcasd | 


* Today I have sought the waters; with their liquid 
[or: essence] we have come into contact; come, O 
Agni, with milk, bestow brilliance on me. The 
rhyme in b and c may, it is true, unite these pada-s, 
but this element of correspondence is neither carried 
through systematically nor indicative of a bipartite or 
quadripartite division of the stanza. This stanza and 
X. 85. 22 (cd opposition anyam: 16060) may be regarded 
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as divided into two equal parts because of a more or 
less obvious grouping of the thoughts expressed. An- 
other instance is X. 90. 3, where the structure of the 
stanza must, on the strength of arguments derived 
from its contents, be unconditionally considered biarti- 
culate: 


elavàn asya mahimáà | alo jyayàms ca pürusah | 
pado ‘sya visva bhülani | tripad asyamrtam divi | 


‘Such is his greatness, and more than that is Pora 
fourth of him is all beings, three-fourths of him are 
what is immortal in heaven. Cf. also VIII. 26. 20, 
and X. 141. 1 and 135. 6 where c and d are unmis- 
takably characterized as a unity: purastad budhna alatah | 
pascan nirayanam krlam; X. 159. 3; X. 97. 9 (corres- 
pondencein b and त). In X. 90. 12, though containing 


four parallel statements, expressed with considerable— 
and laudable—variation, there is no special relation 
between two or three pada-s interfering with the strictly 
quadripartite structure of the stanza. In X. 72. 4 
such relations occur (ab, bc), but the stanza is, because 
of the sense expressed, biarticulate. 

Very often the four sentences 


: arc characterized by 
vertical correspondence, 


९.8. anaphora: V. 51. 14: 
svasti mitravaruna ! svasti pat 


hye 7८7८८८ | 
27456 na indras cagni$ ca sy 


asli no adite krdhi | 


Sometimes two successive pada-s (ab or cd) are 
morc intimately connected by similarity of sound as 
well as the sense expressed: I. 191, 2. 
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adrstan hanty äyaty | atho hanti parayati | 
atho avaghnati hanty | atho pinasti pimsati | 


rhyme and correspondence in a and b, paronomastic 
repetition in c and d; I. 176. 1: 


maisi no vasyaistaya | indram indo vrsà visa | 
rghayamana invasi | atrum anti na vindasi | 


(rhyme), the stanza expressing two thoughts: 
* inebriate ’ 1 and “show thy victoriousness °; VI. 75. 12 
where Geldner's interpunction ? is incorrect, pada b 
belonging toa, rather than c, which runs parallel with d. 
A closer coherence of a and b or of c and d alone may 
suffice to create the impression of a bipartite stanza: 
VIII. 66. 15: 

soma id vak suto astu | kalayo mà bibhitana | 

aped esa dhvasmayati | svayam ghaiso apayati | 


“Your soma alone must be pressed; O Kali-s do not 
fear; this polluting one will go away, spontaneously 
he will go away.’ Cf. also X. 19. 3; 85. 1; 184. 1. 
A similarity in sound between b and c does not, of 
course, achieve the same effect: VIII. 69. 9: 

ava svaráti gargaro | godha pari sanisvanat | 


pingà pari caniskadad Vindràya brahmodyatam | 


X. 146. 1; nor a similarity in sense between a, b, and c: 
VIII. 9. 17. Elsewhere however it is the mere order 


1 Cf. Geldner, Der Rig-Veda, I, p. 255. 
? Geldner, op. cit., II, p. 178. 


2 


~ 
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of the words which creates, in an otherwise quadri- 
partite stanza, the impression of biarticulateness: 


X. 85. 40: 


somah prathamo vivide | gandharvo vivida ullarah i 
irliyo agnis te patis | luriyas te manusyajah \ 


X. 85. 46. Cf. also X. 97. 9. 

Most interesting are those quadri-partite stanzas in 
which both halves are unmistakably characterized by 
parallelism and vertical correspondence: I. 191. 4: 


ni gàvo gosthe asadan | ni mrgaso aviksata | 
ni kelavo janànàm | ny adrstà alipsata | 


“The cows have lain down in the stable, the forest 
animals have come to rest, to rest the lights of men, 
the invisible ones have been besmeared.’ It is true 
that the pada-s, and especially a and b are also con- 
nected by correspondence, but the anaphoric ni and 
especially the rhyme in b and d cannot have failed to 
attract the attention of the audience. Cf. also V. 25. 4. 
and X. 60. 11; in 12 all pada-s begin with ayam, 
but b and d are connected by an isosyllabic rhyme- 
word: bhagavattarah: Swabhimarsanah; in X. 85. 8, a and 
b are, like c and d, also connected by similarity in 
sense. In X. 90. 13 b and d end in ajayala; X. 85. 28 
is a fine instance of correspondence between ab and cd: 


nilalohitam bhavati Y krtyasaktir vy ajyate | 
edhante asya jüatayah | patir bandhesu badhyate | 
(=AV, XIV. 1. 26) 
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“It becomes blue-red; witchcraft, infection manifests 
itself on it; her relations thrive, her husband is bound 
in bonds.’ 

Repetition of words or sounds carried through in 
the pada-s a-c, but discontinued in d may lead to the 
same effect, if sound or sense co-operates in linking 
a and b or c and d together: X. 137. 6: 


apa id và u bhesajir | apo amivacatanih | 
apah sarvasya bhesajis | tas te krnvantu bhesajam | 


* The waters verily are remedial; the waters are disease- 
expelling; the waters are remedial of everything; let 
them make remedy for you. A very representative 
example is X. 19. 2: 


punar ena ni vartaya | punar end ny à kuru | 
indra ena ni yacchato | agnir end upajatu | 


cf. X. 164. 2. If the above conditions are not fulfilled 
the last pada is opposed to abc and the stanza evidently 
quadripartite: X. 17. 14; 151. 5 (in both cases at the end 
of a sitkta). 

In the anaphoric quadripartite VIII. 95. 9 the 
verb of a and b is left unexpressed. The type shown 
by VIII. 33. 19 is a mere variant, pada a running as 
follows: adhah pasyasva mopari. The conclusion must 
therefore be that stanzas consisting of four syntactically 
complete or autonomous sentences are in a large 
majority of cases from some point of view or other 
biarticulate in character. 
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A favourite structure is the combination of a 
double verse filled up by a sentence and two likewise 
syntactically autonomous päda-s. As far as the Rgveda 
is concerned the double päda opens the stanza in about 
54 cases (23 in the 10th mandala), and closes it about 
50 times (29 times in the 10th mandala). Often (over 
20 times) the double pada is clearly characterized as a 
sentence of longer compass, the framework being dis- 
tributed’ over both metrical members. This fact, con- 
trasting with the different structure of the other part 
of the stanza, suffices to bring about a division into 
two lines of the same length. Cf. I. 10. 8: 


nahi (và rodast ubhe V rghäyamänam invaiah | 
Jesah svarvatir apah | sam gà asmabhyam dhünuhi ı 


The verbal forms in cd are in this stanza another 
difference in syntactic structure. Other examples are: 
WEN Is X 24. 5; 85. 32; I. 175. 3; Ss UTS IS 
V. 19. 3; 86. 3; VIII. 55. 5; X. 85. 2; 6; 12; 90. 4; 5. 

A more or less pronounced parallelism between 
the two short sentences may emphasize their unity as 
compared to the other half of the stanza. Examples 
arc numerous: I. 10. 12: 


bart två girvano gira | ima bhavantu visvalah | 
orddhayum anu vrddhayo V justa bhavantu Justayah | 


(see also further on); IV. 39. 6 (rhyme); V. 67. lays 
74. 10 (rhyme); VII. 94. 19 (repetition); VIII. 95. 8 
(anaphora); X. 26. 3 (id.); 72. 3 (id.); 85. 13 (word 


correspondencc); 45 (word corresp. and rhyme); 
$ 
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190. 1 (anaphora); I. 10. 1: giant! twa gayatrino! 
arcanty arkam arkinah\ etc.; I. 175. 5 (parallelism and 
responsio); V. 21. 1: manusvat lod ni dhimahi| manusvat 
sam idhimahi | etc.; VIII. 79. 9 (word correspondence 
and double repetition); 91. 3 (responsio); X. 16. 12 
(symploce) ; 24. 6; 85. 2 (anaphora and word corresp.); 

137. 5 (responsio and word corresp.) ; 146. 4 (id.); 
154. 1; 184. 2 (anaphora, resp., word corresp.). The 
same schema is repeated in a shorter form to express 
a parallel thought: X. 85. 6 (rhyme); 90. 5. Cf. also 
X. 159. 1. Parallelism of the thoughts expressed: 
VI. 2. 8; complementary thoughts: V. 9. 1; 50. 1; 
78. 5; I. 10:95 125. 7; VEEL. $00 

Similarity of sound in corresponding places is not 
altogether absent in the two members of the long 
sentence: V. 73. 2; VII. 94. 125 VIII. 8. IAS XT घाता: 
I. 126. 7 cd... romasa i. . . avikà |. 

Sometimes both halves of the stanza are united, 
and at the same time marked as parallel units, by 
vertical correspondence which is, however, as a rule 
inconsiderable in extent: I. 10. 12 (see above); 111. 21. 
3; VI. 2. 10 (rhyme); X. 85. 45 (word corresp.); 
X. 24 135. 5. For anaphora compare X. 135. 7 

Some instances are worthy of special note. In 
i. 10. 11 rhyme begun in ab continues in c. In 
VII. 94. 12 and X. 143. 2 the long sentence (ab) is 
elliptical, the verb being suppressed. The poets not 
rarely avail themselves of the opportunity to differentiate 
the two short sentences without destroying their relative 


unity: 1. 93. 1 (chiasmus); 187. 6 (id.); IH. 13. 1 (id.); 
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V. 7. 2 (id.); 78. 5 (id.); VI 10 (id.); 59 (id.) 
X. 85. 5 (id); 137. 2 (id.); 111. 24. 1 (id.) in inverted 
order of words occurs in thc repetition of the इ hema 


adopted in a: X. 85. 10 b In VIII he double 
pada cd is a refrain occurring in st. 1-14. The two 
short sentences may contain a quotation and the 


introductory formula: IX. 101 90 X. 24 

An impressive final effect is produced by repeating 
the words of c in a different form and order: I. 191236 
(end of the Ist mandala) : 


kugumbhakas tad abravid i Streh pravartamanakah | 
ursctkasydrasam visam | arasam vrscika te visam | 

“The k. said this, co 

Powerless is the 

1S your poison! >? 


ming down from thy mountain: 
Poison of the sco; pron, O s., powerless 
Not infrequently the 8rammatical forms, expressing 
the predicate, į €. especially the verbs, of the two short 
sentences being different from that of the lone se 
belong to the Same Category: III Ig: 


gamad . sadat; IV 39. 6 1/287 
59. 8; X. 96 9 


1dhimahi .. . | 


ntence, 
arcasmai | 
- 2; 28. 4; 73. 9. VI 

: - dhimahi! , , , 
X. 97. 9 Else 
ntences have nothing 
“OMG patya ripani | tani 


the brahman 
1 


DAD NANT 13 
where however the two Short se 


in common X. 85. 35 cd 

brahma tu Sundhali * see the 

purifies them (cf. AV. XIV 
As already Inümated the Synt fr ; 

the long sentence does Ssarily E + d 

Zo ay 28 Over more 
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samiddhasya pramahaso | agne vande tava $riyam | 
ursabho dyumnavam asi | sam adhvaresv idhyase | 


V. Me ks 78 SS VE 8; X. 72. 35185 85- MEPS% 
X. 90. 10; I. 126. 7 (b a simile); III. 24. 1; VIII. 34. 
IS Te ॥01 4. 13; 16; 90. 4; 5. The favour 
shown to constructions such as X. 97. 20 cd: duipac 
caluspad asmäkam | sarvam astv anaturam has considerably 
enlarged the number of syntactically bipartite long 
sentences; cf. also X. 14. 16. The double pada may 
contain a gerundial clause and a principal clause of 
the same length: X. 85. 29; or a prepositional group: 
I. 191. 15. An extreme instance is X. 26. 7 (see further 
on). The long sentence may be composed of a ya- 
clause and a correlative /a- clause, each of them coin- 
ciding with a pada: X. 85. 5: yat tvà deva prapibanti 
lata à pyayase punah! etc.; 97. 11; 154.1. Or it may 
contain a ya- clause occupying a pada without a correla- 
ve (a-: X. 85. 13; 143. 2; 85. 7 and 10 (yat clauses); 
35. 5; 137. 5 ( yathà clauses) 
A favourite procedure is the use of threefold 
anaphora: V. 74. 7: 
ko vam adya puränäm | à vavne martyanam i 
ko vipro vipravahasa | ko yajñair vajinivasü | 


* Who among the many mortal men has won you 


today? Which inspired man. .. , who with his sacri- 
fices . . .?' Cf. alo X. 146. 3 (uta RES 
X. 98. 3: visvesim ...V. . . V vive - . वळण Khas 


stylistic device may also assume the outward appearance 
of VI. 14. 2: 
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agnir id dhi praceta | agnir vedhastama rsih i 

agnim hotäram ilate | yajñesu manuso visah | 
Sy य 13, 16,12; 151. 1; 154. 9; 191. 4 
An example of a ‘ tricolon abundans! is also X. 137. 5. 
The type vi rakso vi mrdho jahi Voi . . .\vi. sl... is 
represented by X. 152. 3. 

Similar threefold thoughts may however be ex- 
pressed without anaphora. An inverted word order is 
found X. 90. 9: tasmad ...1.. POTION As do Bol sas 
L ajäyata; 10. As another example of a tricolon 
exhibiting the principle of “increasing magnitude ^ 
X. 135. 5 may be quoted: 


Kah kuméram ajanayad | ratham ko nir avarlayat | 
Kah svit tad adya no brüyád | anudeyi yathäbhavat | 


The counterpart of the above structures occurs 
X. 19. 8 (epiphoric repetition): 
à nivarlana varlaya | ni nivarlana varlaya | 

bhimyas catasrah pradisas | labhya end ni varíaya | 

‘O thou that causest to return, bring here, O 
bring back, the four quarters of the earth, 
bring them back’ A word which is 
repeated in the short members may recur in the long 
one in another place: X. 24. 6; 85. 2, Compare Zi 
X. 97. 14. Responsio in a aud b and repetition of a 
form of the same verb in cd: X. 85. 41. 
i Again the treatment of all sub-types involves some 
difficulties and complications. It scems therefore better 
to subjoin here a separate discussion of the rd 


from these 
anaphorically 


structure 
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represented by X. 16. 14 which largely corresponds to 
AV, XVIII. 3. 60 c-f1: 

Silike sitikavati V hladike hladikavati i 

mandükyà su sam gama | imam sv agnim harsaya | 
a fine example of double binary composition: * O cool 
one, bringing coolness; O refreshing one, bringing 
refreshment; unite with the she-frog; make Agni here 
excited १; the first line merely is a series of vocatives, 
no sentence. We are now prepared to find also stanzas 
such as X. 26. 7: ino vajánàm patir! ino pustinàm sakha | 
etc. and X. 85. 35: àfasanam vifasanam | atho adhivikar- 
lanam! ctc. A somewhat irregular, or rather an 
exceptional type is VIII. 79. 9 ava yat . . .। . . ike! 
ctc., the first line consisting of an imperative and a 
subordinate clause. 'The second half of X. 85. 95 
constitutes a ya/^à clause, dependent on pada b. 

Special mention may be made of X. 173. 5 where 

a complete long sentence in cd is preceded by two 
anaphoric incomplete clauses in a and b: 


dhruvam te raja varuno | dhruvam devo brhaspatih | 
dhruvam ta indras cagnis ca V rastram dhärayatäm dhruvam | 


Comparable fourfold structures are X. 174. 2 and 3. 
In VI. 28. 6 anaphoric incomplete continuation in 
c and d. 

This survey may be concluded by the observation 
that the 10th mandala is not only remarkable by the 
comparatively large number of stanzas of the structures 


1 See Whitney-Lanman, Atharvaveda-samhitd, translated, p. 865. 
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1/2 1/4 1/4 and 1/4 1/4 1/2, but also by its predilection 
for anaphora and other forms of correspondence, and 
especially for syntactically bipartite long sentences, in- 
cluding also cases such as X. 137. 3: tvam hi visvabhegajo | 
devanam diita iyase ‘ for thou, the all-healing onc, movest 
forward as the messenger of the gods”. Here the subject 
and the predicate are placed in different pada-s. Other 
examples are: 97. 2; 146. 3; 4; cf. also 159. 1 and 85. 41. 
For a similar position of the object see 24. 5; of 
a locative group 72. 3; 142. 8; of an apposition 142. 7. 
In X. 103. 3 the a pada contains two imperatives: 
pretà jayatà narah, d is a yathà clause. 

That there is in the anustubh stanzas of the Rgveda 
a marked trend towards biarticulate structure appears 
in the first place from the considerable number (166 in 
total, 46 in the 10th mandala) of instances in which the 
pada-s ab, as well as cd, consist of a single syntactically 
complete sentence. A good example, showing the 
double nature of the stanza is III. 13. 3: 


sa yanld vipra esäm | sa yajiünam atha hi sah | 
agnim lam vo duvasyala | data yo vanità magham | 


ab being a statement: Agni is the guide, cd an exhor- 
tation: worship him. It is remarkable how often the 
biarticulate character of these stanzas involves 8 ten- 
dency to a morc or less balanced distribution of the 
syntagmas which make up the two sentences, A 
binary structure of the latter is indeed very common. 
Reviewing first those stanzas in which both sentences 
consist of two syntagmas, cach of which occupies a 
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pada, attention may, to begin with, be drawn to syn- 


tagmas marked by correspondence in words or sounds: 
V. 10:6: 


nū no agna ütaye | sabadhasas ca rataye | 
asmakasas ca sürayo | visvà asas larisani | 


I. 10. 3; V. 38. 1; 66. 1; 86. 5; VIII. 8. 5; 9; 22; 8. 16; 
31. 14; 34. 1; 4; 69. 3; X. 16. 13; 72. 9, 90 1, Boose 
with ellipsis: X. 173. 3. A good example of word 
correspondence is: X. 79. 5: asvalthe vo nisadanam | 
parne vo vasatis krià. The individuality of pada-s is 
sometimes emphasized by horizontal (internal) sound 
or word correspondence (polyptoton, paronomasia, 
alliteration, etc.) V. 19. 4: 


priyam dugdham na kamyam | ajami jamyoh saca | 
gharmo na vàjajatharo | adabdhah sasvato dabhah ! 


VII. 59. 12: VIII. 8. 11; 69. 15; 95. 7; X 902. 
97. 3; 136. 5 a and d; 159. 5a; 176. 4 c (compare also: 
X. 155. 2 a catto itas caltamutah). 

Even if a sentence filling up a half stanza does 
not comprise two syntactic groups of equal length, it 
may make a well-balanced impression on the audience. 
One of its syntagmas coinciding with a pada suflices to. 
produce that effect: I. 10. 10: ersantamasya hiimaha 
ätim sahasrasatamäm; 11. 2; 45. 2 cd; 49: 1 cd; V. 99. 
3 ab; 65. 2 cd. Identity of sound between final sylla- 
bles in corresponding positions may create the impres- 
sion of equilibrium: V. 64. 3: asya priyasya Sarmany ! 
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ahimsanasya sascire; 65. 4 cd. A more or less balanced 
distribution of the elements leads to the same result: 
V. 66. 1 ab. 

Among the syntactic groups filling up páda-s are, 
e.g. ya- clauses: V. 25. 6 b; IX. 101. 15 b; X. 16. 13 a; 
85.9.6; 97. 22 c; yat clauses: V. 64. 3 a; X. 85. 3 b: 
97 Sd; 136. 2 d; similes: VII. 59. 12 c; VIII. 69. 
152; 95. 1 d- IX. 101, 15 d; X. 18. 14 d; combinations 
of epithets, names, vocatives or appositions: I. 10. 3 b: 
Med 179. 2d; V. 21. 2 d; 25. 6 d; 52. 8 b; VII. 59. 
PAD NUT 8. 9 c; X. 16. 18 d; 90. 7 b; gerundial 
clauses: X. 146. 5 c; participial clauses: I. 49. 4 a: 
N 2). 3 e; VIII. 34. 1 c; 69. 14 d; IX. 99. 4 d; pre- 
positional groups: I. 49. 1 b; X. 97. 10 a: object 
groups: I. 10. 10 d; 142. 4 b; V. 64. 2 G5 2 97. UOC 
dative groups: V. 18. 9; subject groups: V. 22, 9 ८: 
29. 9 a; X. 136. 2 a; explicative groups: X. 136. 5 d; 
word groups introduced by an epanaleptic pronoun: 
1, 155. 1 d; X. 19. 7 त; groups comprising verb and 
object: V. 20. 3 a; 52. 3 b; VHI. 8. 4 d; verb, subject. 
and object: V. 50. 3 d; subject and predicate: V. 65. 
2 c; nominal groups: V. 20. 3 b; 66. 3c; 5 b; X. 19. 
7c; 90. 7 d; 8 d. Not infrequently subject 
dicate are placed on either side of the break in the line: 
X. 136. 2: munayo valarasanah | pisanga 
I. 45. 2 ab. The same observation may be made in 
connection with verb and object: VI. 59, 9, or with 
principal and subordinate clauses: X. 136. 2 cd. 

Occasionally both sentences have one 
ments in common. Far 


and pre- 


vasale mala: 


Of their ele- 


from constituting, as was 
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maintained by Geldner,! a * Wortspicl’ (pun) in the 
modern sense of the term, the initial words of X. 18. 
14 ab and cd fulfil, in the first place, the function of 
marking the beginning of two parallel units which 
convey complementary ideas: praticine mam ahani . . . 
dadhuh \ praticim jagrabha väcam . . . ‘at a later day 
they will lay me to rest. . . , I have turned speech 
inward fie. the rest is silence] '. Another passage 
exemplifying the use of anaphora is X. 85. 3: 


somam manyale papivän V yat sampimsanty osadhim | 
somam yam brahmano vidur | na taspasnati kas cana i 


cf. AV, XIV. 1. 3. In V. 25. 6 the second member 
is elliptical, the verb being left out. Cf. also: V. 65. 2; 
VIT ES 

The element common to both lines may also occur 
at the beginning of the even päda-s: X. 90. 2. An 
interesting stanza is VIII. 95. 7: 


elo nv indram stavama | Suddham suddhena samna | 
Suddhair ukihair vàordhvàmsam \ Suddha àsirvan mamaitu | 


(Geldner's interpunction gives rise to doubt). Internal 
rhyme, at the end of the odd pada-s occurs: V. 66. 2. 
For rhyme at the end of b and d see, e.g. 1. 142. l; 
V. 66. 4; VIII. 8. 9; 22; IX. 101. 8; 195 X 3 
A very striking instance is III. 13. 6. . . devahütamah | 

. sahasrasütamah \; cf. also VIII. 69. 3. Occurrences 
of the particle Ai at the beginning of the second 


1 Geldner, op. cit., II, p. 154. 
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sentence are frequent: I. 142. 4; IV. 7. 2; V. 64. 2565 
3; VI. 2. 6; VIII. 95. 3. The second sentence may be 
introduced by atha: I. 10. 3 (atha at the head of the 
second imperative sentence clearly marks the entering 
upon the next phrasc); 50. 12; by athà hi: X. 143. 3: 
by uto: V. 25. 8; 52. 8; IX. 99. 4; by an anaphoric 
pronoun followed by a personal pronoun: I. 49. 4 c lam 
wam.... 

One of the sentences may contain a quotation, 
the other constituting the introductory formula: VIII. 
ISX 97. 99. 

The biarticulate character of a stanza or, rather, 
the close association of its two components may also 
appear from the identity of the verbal categories used: 
I. 142. 1 à vaha: lanusva; X. 87. 25. 

It is important to notice that a stanza, though 
biarticulate from a strictly syntactic point of view, 
may be, in point of fact, tripartite. Thus, X. 97, 13 
is, by virtue of the triple anaphora and the triple word 
correspondence involving rhyme, a case of 1/2 1/4 
1/4 structure: 


säkam yaksma pra pata | casena kikidivina | 
sākam vatasya dhrajya | sākam nasya nihäkaya | 


Compare also V. 50. 3; VIII. 89. 6. The first half of 
III. 37. 11: arvavato na à gahy' atho sakra parävatah 
practically is twofold. Stanzas such as X. 85. 47 must 
in a similar way be excluded from the strictly bipartite 
category. The type X. 166. 4 cd: g vas cillam à yo 
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vralam | à vo "ham samitim dade is discussed in a separate 
paragraph. 

Lines which are not biarticulate in the above sense 
of the term are not infrequently marked as belonging 
together by a variety of apposite procedures. In 
V. 52. 2 the search for vertical correspondence is 
evident: 


te hi sthirasya Savasah | sakhàyah santi dhrsnuya | 
te yamann à dhrsadvinas | tmanà panti sasvata | 


Anaphora occurs VI. 2. 2; IX. 100. 3; repetition of 


the same stem: I. 11. 5 évam . . .! tvàm . . .; V. 65. 4; 

X. 90. 7; epiphora and word repetition: I. 50. 12 

. . . harimünam | . . . dadhmasii... h. ni d. 1 ; X. 85. 16; 

rhyme: I. 175. 2... 1... varemyah V... 1. . - amartyah V ; 

II. 5. 3; IV. 7. 2; word correspondence: VIII. 99. 8 
. vi niyase V . . . ni sidasi. 


The following cases of word correspondence in- 
cluding responsio, epiphora, or anaphora may be left 
to provide their own commentary: X. 137. 1: 


uta devà avahitam | devà un nayatha punah i 
ulagas cakrusam devà | devà jivayatha punah i 


NGE [ANG 
irmanyad vapuse vapus | cakram rathasya yemathuh | 
pary anya nahusa yuga | mahna rajamsi diyathah | 


X. 141. 6 am no . . . vardhaya\ tvam no... codaya ; 
VI. 2. 1 tam... yaso! .. . na palyase! (vam . . . Sravo i 
... na pusyast. 
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Not rarely however the two SUCCESSIVE stanzas have 
nothing in common; Bf, ep IT. 5. 4; TIT. on, 2: Ving 
3 (second line in refrain); V. 16. 4; 25. 9: VITI. 03.5: 
69. 1; IX. 99. 5; 100. 9; X. 62. 95 136.8: 1051 61 

There is a. profusion of instances to show that the 
predilection for biarticulate stanzas which at the same 
time constitute a comparatively homogeneous. whole 
was deeply rooted in Vedic soil, namely those con- 
sisting of what is commonly called a compound or 
complex sentence. "The total of examples found in the 
Rgveda amounts to about 156 (a large part of which 
belongs to the 10th mandala), but not all of them are of 
exactly the same structure. 

As a rule both members of a compound sentence 
are of the same length, namely two päda-s. There are, 
however, some exceptions, Thus ow LON Leathe ya- 
clause coincides with the d pada only. Cf. also X. 93. 
13; 174.3. In VIII. 69. 12 the principal cl. is limited to 
fidaa. An uncommon instance is I. 176. 2: a ta- clause, 
b ya-, cd yam. The Ja- clauses are often biarticulate 
in structurc, e.g. I. 45. 5: Jabhih kanvasya sünago | havante 
avase tvà (subj.: pred.); VI. 44. 3 yena vrddho na favasa | 
turo na svābhir ütibhik; V. 9. 4; 23. 1. 74, 4; VI. 44, 5. 

This character is much in evidence when ya- Opens 
the even pada: I. 49, Be Supesasam sukham ratham | yam 
adhyasthà usas lvam; especially if the preceding pada is 
a well marked and different unit: I. 196, 6. agadhita 
parigadhità | ya kasikeva Jangahe | cf. X. 184. 3. 

The principal clauses are often of a similar struc. 
ture: V. 7. 8: ula dyumnasya savasa | Taya rafmim à 
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dade: 1. 11. 8; 93. 2; V. 9. 4; 40. 4; 83. 9; 86. 1; X. 20. 
2: 97. 11; 174. 5. In contradistinction to Geldner's 
interpunction V. 67. 2 c seems to belong to d, not to ab. 

Cases in which both clauses exhibit the predilec- 
tion for this structure are therefore not rare: VIII. 10. 
3; X. 9. 8; 97. 12; 18; 174. 1; 184. 3; ch >. 9006 OU 
6; 146. 2. 

Elsewhere both members of the sentences are inter- 
lacements: V. 7. 5; 9; 10. $; 16: 1 (rhyme); IS 
VI. 14. 4; 15. 17. 

This peculiarity does not however always prevent 
the hearer from getting the impression of a balanced 
structure: V. 16. 3: 


asya stome maghonah | sakhye vrddhasocisah | 
vised yasmin tuvisvani | sam arye Susmam adadhuh i 


18. 1; 20. 1; 2; 40. 5; 52. 1; 45 61. 5; 84 2E 
1; 5: VIELE 69 12 

Turning now to the yathé clauses mention may 
first be made of some stanzas both members of which 
are on the strength of correspondence in words or 
sounds to be regarded as structurally distinct from 
each other. Cf. I. 10. 5: - 


uktham indräya Samsyam | vardhanam purunissidhe | 
Sakro yathà sulegu no | rarapat sakhyesu ca ' 


VILI. 68. 10; X. 141. 4; 159. 6. In II. 5. 8 ab isa 
yathä clause, c the principal clause, and d a ya- clause 
‘subordinate to c. A simile introduced by yathā, the 


principal sentence containing eva, evi occurs V. 78. 7; 
3 
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a yathà-evam sentence X. 151. 3. Three 2606 clauses 
(1/8 1/8 1/4) followed by eva . . .: V. 78. 8. 

Examples of yadi clauses are: I. 11. 3; II. 5. 6; 
IX. 99. 2; X. 143. 1; of yatra clauses: V. 40. 4; I. 28. 
1-4 the principal clause returning as a refrain. Clauses 
introduced by yad are found, c.g. I. 28. 5; 187. 7; 
INR OURS Ve 7. 45 40. 5; 74. 4; X. 85. 9; 15. The 
Jad clause VIII. 24. 30 ab in which a question is 
introduced and formulated is followed in cd by the 
answer. 

Apart from these there are many stanzas which 
contain two principal clauses of the same length. At 
times the subordinate clause is also from the syntactic 
point of view a biarticulate structure. Examples are 


X. 85. 15: 


yad ayatam Subhas pati | vareyam süryam upa ! 
kvaikam cakram vam asit\ kva destraya tasthathuh | 


“When ye went . . . , unto the wooing of S., where 
was one wheel of yours, where stood ye for pointing 
out?’ I. 11. 3; 43.9. Other instances are: X. 90. 15: 
HOON ES 155: 01027 woe Ataa an fam an) A curious 
stanza, 1. 10. 2, consists of two sub. cl., followed by 
two princ. cl. (yat and {at occur, however, once). 
Compare also the type represented by VI. 14. 1: the 
verb of the sub. cl., placed in b, has two objects, one 
in a, one in b. Phenomena of vertical corresponde 
are apt to turn up. For instance, the princ. cl. 


nee 


and 
both members of the sub. cl. constitute two rhyming 
word groups: I. 43. 9; the principal clauses are closely 
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associated by anaphora: VIII. 89. 5: yad . . .! tat 
prthivim aprathayas | tad astabhnà uta काळ; X. 85. 15: 
kva . . . kva . . . The princ. cl. is practically repeated 
in I. 133. 4. 

In the following passages the subordinate clause is, 
syntactically speaking, an interlacement: I. 176. 3; 
V. 78. 7; X. 85. 9. The two principal clauses have 
a word and a final syllable in common in III. 13. 2 

.! havismantas tam ilale | tam sanisyanto vase. The 
two principal clauses are, however, not always of the 
same length. In X. 62. 8 the common subject ayam 
manuh, being placed on either side of the caesura, is 
enclosed by its two verbs. In V. 38. 3 the d pada is 
a separate sentence, c the principal clause following on 
ab (ya- clause). 

These texts also provide rich material to exemplify 
the use of a bipartite or double subordinate clause. 
Thus, in VI. 14. 5 it reads: . . . ! sakàvà yasyävrlo | rayir 
vajesv avriah “the powerful one whose riches are not 
held back, are not held back when vāja is won’. As 
a rule both subordinate clauses occupy exactly a pada. 
Sometimes the relative pronoun is expressed once: 
X. 152. 1... na yasya hanyate sakhà | na jiyate kada cana. 
A similar parallelism occurs: V. 7. 3 sam yad iso 
vandmahe | sam havyà mänusänäm, and V. 9. 2 sam yajñäsas 
caranti yam! sam vajasah Sravasyavah. In HI. 8. 7 ya- 
could have been expressed twice because the two 
adjectives in b constitute a separate * relative clause’. 
Another type is represented by I. 93. 3 vocative ya- 
obj. | ya- verb obj. (with rhyme): agnisoma ya ahutim 
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yo vam dasad dhaviskrtim. ‘The pronoun ya- is used twice 
in the following instances: VI. 44. | yo rayivo rayimlamo | 
yo dyumnair dyumnavallamah |... sa . . .; X. 9. 8 cd: 
yad vàham abhidudroha | yad và sepa uldnylam. 

There may be two yal- clauses, expressing an alter- 
native: VIII. 8. 14 a and b (atah in cd); X. 97. 21: 
yas ca.. .| yas ca... The subordinate member may 
consist of two relative clauses the pronouns of which 
are in different case forms: VI. 75. 15 (c) ya... (cd) 
MOSES US. 10109 (c) yah . . . (d) vena A rather 
complicated stanza is VI. 44. 6, the subordinate mem- 
ber of which is complex, a yal- clause (pada d) being 
dependent on a ya- clause (pada c). There are a few 
stanzas in which one ya- clause occupies two päda-s, 
and the other one fada, the fourth constituting the 
principal clause: VIII. 9. 9 and 13; the second ya- 
clause is ‘ elliptical". Similarly X. 162. 5 and 6. 

There may even be three ya- clauses, each of them 
coinciding in length with a pada: X. 154. 2 and 3, 
the d pada containing the correlative /a- clause; V. 35. 
2. In V. 86. 2 a and b run parallel with rhyme, etc.: 


Ja prlanäsu dustard | yd vajesu sravayyá | 
ya pañca carsanir abhindragni tà havamahe ! 


anaphoric and elliptical: VIII. 8. 20. The adaptability 
of these units appears from the stanzas | where the 


refrain pada d units with c which is a relative. clause 
“AC ` 
1 For ya ojisthas tam in a, see the author's article on théorie 
character of the J.-F. relative jo- 
1954), p. 1 fT., esp. p. 9 1. 


inal 


pronoun 
1 in Lingua, 4 (Amsterdam, 
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(ab being a separate sentence), and 4, where c syn- 
tactically belongs to d. In X. 162. 4 ya- has, in b, 
been left unexpressed; in V. 18. 4 yasya in c ( yesu in a, 
ye in b). X. 162. 3 though containing 3 forms of ya- 
actually comprises 4 relative clauses (2 in b). A 
curious and well balanced stanza is X. 19. 5 in which 
the c pada is an abridgement of what might have been 
a repetition of the schema of ab, the pronoun ya- and 
the verb being, so to say, suppressed twice. In VIII. 
74. 10 d the form of ya- required and the verb have 
been ‘omitted’. Cf. also V. 35. 2 (yad occurs three 
times, the verb once). Without containing two sub- 
ordinate clauses the second member of I. 11. 8 may 
be regarded as bipartite; the words y. r. might have 
been repeated: sahasram yasya rataya uta và santi bhüyasth. 
Compare also V. 64. 4 (cf. 5!); VI. 44. 3. 

Sometimes ya- is not a relativum in the proper 
sense of the term, but a distinguishing, isolating, 
emphatic, or annunciatory 'includer'!: I. 32. 7: va 
subühuh . . . V tasyai . . .; X. 97. 19. 

Cases of word or sound correspondence between 
the two members are not rare: I. 49. 2: supefasam 


sukham ratham\ yam . . .! tena susravasam janam! . . :; 
IV. 30. 8; V. 9. 2; 20. 2... -aya...!.. ~ -ayal; 
84. 1... prthivil... mahinil ; VI. 15. 17; VIII. 8. 21 
yabhir . . .! àvalam . . . dhane | tābhih . . .\ pravatam 


vājasātaye (parallelism between a deed performed by 
the divine powers and a favour implored); 30. 4; 


1 Sce the present author's article in Lingua 4 (1954), p. 1 ff. 
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IX. 99. 2; X. 24. 4... máyavinà! . . . nir amanthatam | 


... dita’... niramanthatam; 72. 6; 7; 135. 3. A self- 
evident means of emphasizing the mutual relation of, 
or the correspondence between, the two clauses, is 
exemplified by VI. 44. 5: yam and lam are placed in 
front position; cf. VIII. 8. 15; 21 (see above); X. 97. 
18. This procedure may combine with cpiphora: 
VIII. 63. 1 sa... ànaje! yasya . . . dnaje | (emphasizing 
a parallelism between two events); with rhyme: IX. 
99. 3; with responsio: X. 135. 4, and in the refrain 
stanzas X. 58. 1-11. The two pada-s constituting the 
principal clause exhibit similar phenomena, e.g. 1. 93. 
2... suviryam' . . . svasvyam; IV. 30. 8; 37. 6; V. 9. 2; 
WON ASS: 25 Ol. 5; 74. 4; VIII. 8. 10; 155; 16; 
X.155.4. Rhyme occurs in the subordinate clause of 
INOS SV BF IE NI 2 4: VIII. 10. 3; 30. 4 
correspondence: cf. II. 32. 7. 


; word 
Both clauses, being 
biarticulate, havc a rhyme system of their own in 
VIII. 3. 21. 

In another publication 1 attention has been drawn 
to the tendency to place the verb of a principal clause 
which follows the subordinate clause, at its very 
beginning: Cf, eg. VILI. 63. 7. This word order 
was another means of emphasizing the unity-in-duality 
of the stanza. y 
Stanzas in which a-c constitute one se 


ntence, and 
the last pada another, are comparatively 


: infrequent 
(about 22 instances), c.g. I. 50. 9065. wr 53. 3 
, . we > 


1 Remarques sur la place du verbe,.., Utrecht, 1959 p. 67 1: 
nee Ye Pas . 
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IX. 101. 4; X. 26. 2. As may be expected a priori 
cases of correspondence are not wanting: IX. 98. 9 
a and b rhyme); cf. X. 85. 4 (a gupito: b raksitah), 
but they are not much in evidence; the rhyme in 
VIII. 103. 14 in b and d: -aye: -are—cf. also X. 135. 
2—is hardly worth mentioning; X. 143. 5 b inkhitam: 
d krlam (rhyme). In part of the instances the pada-s 
a-c are syntactic word groups: I. 191. 7; IL. 5. 1; 
32. 6; V. 38. 3; VIII. 31. 9, etc.; in V. 67. 3 the verb) 
being in front position, follows the verb of a-c 
immediately: Anschluszstellung indicating immediate 
succession or close connection.! In 1. 8. 6, bc con- 
stitute the framework. More or less elliptical are IV. 
37. 8; V. 38. 3; VI. 75. 19 ab are anaphoric and 
elliptical subordinate clauses, c the principal clause; 
in X. 151. 4 pada c is properly speaking an independent, 
but elliptical, sentence. 

Sometimes the interpretation suggested by Geld- 
ner’s interpunction is, in the opinion of the present 
author, erroneous. In I. 10. 2 the d fada is no fully 
independent sentence, but a continuation of the prin- 
cipal clause contained in c: I. 10. 2: 

yat sünoh sánum àruhad | bhüry aspasta kartvam | 


tad indro artham cetati V yüthena vrsnir ejati | 


rhyme in cd connecting both principal clauses). 
VIII. 31. 9 a and b may introduce d as well as c: 


3 


“being... they do . . . as well as.... In V. 40. 9 


1 See the author's Remarques sur la place du verbe . . . , p. 67 f., 
esp. p. 73 ff. 
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an explicative Ai clause follows, rhyming, after the 
principal clause in c. In VIII. 8. 1, c may belong 
to d, or rather the stanza may be regarded as divided 
into two equal parts. 

RV, V. 65. 1 is an instance of the reverse structure; 
possibly also IIT. 8. 3 (see Geldner). A remarkable 
stanza is VIII. 2. 28: a and b run parallel with 
responsio and epiphora, cd are an amplification added 
to b. 

Proceeding now to discuss the numerous (about 128) 
instances of stanzas containing one single sentence, men- 
tion must first be made of the likewise frequent occur- 
rence of two sub-types, (1) that in which all pada-s 
are complete and self-sufficient syntagmas (about 35 
instances), and (2) that in which two pada-s are self- 
sufficient (over 40 instances). Examples are: 1. 187. 3: 


upa nah pilav à cara | stvah Sivabhir ūtibhih i 
mayobhur advisenyah V sakhà susevo advayah ! 


(also T. 158. 6; 187. 5; 191. 9; 14; 11. 39. 8; ITI. 13. 5; 
22. 4; V. 67. 4; VI. 59. 10; VII. 103. 1; VIII. 63. 4: 
74. 7; 91. 5; 6; X. 16. 11; 26. 5; 184. 3, etc.) and 
VIII. 68. 1: 


à lva ratham yalhotaye | sumnaya varlayamasi | 
tuvikürmim rlisaham | indra Savistha satpate | 


(also I. 11. 4; 50. 11; 142. 3; 187. 11; IV. 7, IATER 
7; 25. 2; 52. 5; 86. 4; VI. 14. 3; IX. 101. 1; X. 141.3 
etc.). Stanzas such as I. 158. 6 are models of 
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harmonious quadripartite composition, each pada con- 
stituting a syntagma. About one third of the instances 
show vertical correspondence between successive pada-s, 
about 20 similar correspondence between double pada-s. 
Examples of the former phenomenon are: I. 133. 3: 


avasam maghavan jahi V Sardho yatumatinam | 
vailasthänake armake | mahavailasthe armake | 


IE Lie A: 


nū no rasva sahasravat | tokavat pustimad vasu | 


dyumad agne suviryam | varsistham anupaksitam \ 


the connective force of the sound repetition is sometimes 
much in evidence: I. 142. 2: 


ghrtavantam upa masi | madhumantam lanänapät | 
pajñam viprasya mavatah | Sasamanasya dasusah | 


Special attention must be drawn here to those 
stanzas which are by various procedures of sound 
repetition clearly divided into two equal parts. Whereas 
in IV. 37. 5 the pada-s a and b consist, each of them, of 
three words of 2, +, and 2 syllables, b and d are con- 
nected by identity of sound between the final syllables: 


rbhum rbhuksano rayim | vàje vajintamam yujam | 
indrasvantam havamahe | sadasatamam asvinam | 
Here the bipartite character of the stanza is not evident 
from the thought expressed. A series of epithets is 
sometimes strung together so as to rhyme (cf. VILI. 8. 
2; 7) and to show words of the same length in cor- 
responding positions: VI. 44. 4: $ > 
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tyam u vo aprahanam | grnise Savasas patim | 
indram visvüsáham naram | mamhistham visvacarsanim | 


In V. 7. 6 the first half expresses a definite thought 
which is explained more fully by c and d, b and d 
being connected by rhyme: 


yam martyah purusprham | vidad visvasya dhayase | 
pra svàdanam pitiindm | astatatim cid àyave | 
In VI. 42. 1 ab and cd are to a certain extent different 
in thought, but joined together by some slight cor- 


respondences between sounds: . . . pipisalel . . . viduse 
bhara! . . . jagmaye . . . -daghvane nare. In V. 52. 5 a 


syntactic dichotomy ( ya- clause in ab, verb and preverb 
combination in cd) is underlined by double rhyme. 

It should however be emphasized that often the 
frame of the sentence proper does not exceed the 
length of a double pada, the rest of the stanza being 
filled up by epithets, vocatives, appositions, etc. Thus 
in IX. 98. | the first half contains the central elements 
of the sentence: 


abhi no vàjasátamam | rayim arşa purusprham | 

indo sahasrabharnasam | tuoidyumnam vibhvasaham | 
notice the rhyme and the isosyllabism. Cf also IX. 
100. 6 (insignificant rhyme); VIII. 74 sch pe des 
IV. 7. 4; 5; 6 (rhyme); V. 59. 5 (rhyme); 65. 5 
(cd rhyming); 74. 8 (rhyme); VIII. 95 (rhyme) 
Phis structure is very common, also without anv 


recurrence of identical sounds: I. 191, 9: y 7०८५ 
25. 2; 86. 4; IX. 101. 1; 6 
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Half of the stanza may consist of parallel 
additions to the part of the frame contained in the 
other half: IX. 98. 10: 


indraya soma patave | ortraghne pari sicyase \ 


nare ca daksinavale | devaya sadanäsade i 


‘O Soma, thou art poured out for I., the killer of V., 
to be drunk [by him], and for the man who gives the 
d., for the god who sits on the [sacrificial] seat” In 
the Samaveda (II. 5. 2; 18. 3) which has virdya instead 
of deväya the stanza clearly expresses a double thought 
‘ab, cd). 

The single occurrence of internal rhyme does not, 
in X. 97. 16, suffice to produce a biarticulate stanza, 
the absence of final rhyme and the correspondence 
athe: athe in b and c being contrary. In X. 97. 8 
the natural division between the main clause and the 
participial clause is, however, emphasized by the 
identity of two groups of syllables in a and c: 


uc chusma osadhinäm | gävo gosthäd iverale | 
dhanam sanisyantinàm | ätmänam tava pürusa | 


However, the additional or supplementary character of 
the last two pada-s may suffice to mark them off from 
the other part of the stanza: I. 142. 3: 


sucih pavako adbhuto\ madhvà yajnam mimiksati | 
naräsamsah trir à divo devo devesu yajiiyah | 


Vertical correspondence between words is of special 
interest: I. 50. 11: 
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udyann adya mitramaha | ärohann uttaräm divam | 

hrdrogam mama sürya | harimänam ca nasaya | 
The correspondence between w. and à. join a and b 
together, that between kr. and ha. c and d, which, 
moreover, are a complete clause. The effect of this 
syntactic repetition is not nullified by a chiastic position 
in cases such as V. 7. 1; VI. 14. 3 (cf. also V. 64. 9): 
The repetition of an enclitic is insignificant in cases 
such as V. 64. 6. 

Even if the main elements of the sentence are 
distributed over both halves of the stanza so as to 
exclude the possibility of distinguishing two equivalent 
lines similar sounds may recur in 
positions: IX. 98. 6: 


corresponding 


dvir yam panca svayasasam | svasaro adrisamhatam | 
priyam indrasya kamyam | prasnapayanty ürminam | 
* Whom the s. one, the ten sisters, the a 


£ folate, jn. 
the . 


- , bathe’. The recurrence of similar sounds 
alone does not, in this instance and e.g. X. 19. 4, 
produce a biarticulatc stanza, but a certain parallelism 
of a and b and a different structure of cd mig 
such a character: X. 69. 5: 


t. 


ht suggest 


viriipasa id rsayas | ta id gambhiravepasah । 
le angirasah sünavas | te agneh pari jajnire | 
In I. 187. 5: 


tava Lye pito dadatas | lava svàdistha te pito V 
pra svadmano rasänäm luvigrivà iverate 11 


t For the interpretation of this difficult stanza see Geldner 
op. cit., 12, p. 268; perhaps dadatas is sous-entendu in b (climax), i 
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The similarity between a and b distinguishes these 
pada-s from c and d; cf. also I. 45. 4; 191. 1; 14 and 
specially X. 26. 5 and 97. 15. 

Sometimes the similarity between a and b on the 
one hand and between c and d on the other is so great 
that a biarticulate structure of the stanza is clear not- 
withstanding the absence of any trace of vertical 
correspondence: 11. 32. 8: 


ya gungür ya sinivali: ya raka ya sarasvati | 
indränim ahva ülaye | varunanim svastaye | 


V. 52. 7; VIII. 68. 4. If there is no such similarity a 
double occurrence of the same construction in either 
half of the stanza may produce the same result: IV. 7. 3: 


rtüvünam vicelasam | pasyanto dyam iva strbhif | 
visvesam adhvaränäm | haskartäram dame dame | 


(a and d containing an object dependent on f. in b); 
VII. 56. 6. A similar effect is achieved by a half 
stanza containing a nominativus pendens: X. 97. 15; 
a clause containing an absolutive: I. 133. 2; a parti- 
cipial clause extending over ab or cd: V. 78. 9: 
dasa masah chafayünah | kumàro adhi mätari | 
niraitu jivo aksato | jivo jivantyà adhi | 
the boy, having lain in the mother for ten months 
must come, uninjured and alive, out of the living 
one’: I. 191. 8: VII. 109. 1; VEN 74. 1: EX 10084 


X. 136. 6; by an explicative addition: VIII. 91. 5 
a specification: X. 97. 7; or a series of epithets in cd: 
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VIII. 92. 1; cf. also V. 35. 1; by a scries 01 words in 
cd which constitute a repetition of one of the elements, 
e.g. the object, contained in ab, which are a complete 
sentence by themselves: X. 141. 5; by any form of 
pronounced parallelism between a and b or c and d: 


VI. 59. 10: 


indragni ukthavahasa \ stomebhir havanasrulà | 
visvabhir girbhir à gatam | aşya somasya pilaye | 


cf. VIII. 69. 2; X. 85. 17; by a structure such as X6. 
1l in which a contains the subject, c the predicate, b 
additions to a, d additions to c; by a half-stanza con- 
taining an appositional group: I. 11. 4: 


purüm bhindur yuvà kavir V amitaujà ajàyata | 
indro visvasya karmano | dhartà vajri purustutah | 


V. 64. 1. 
Special attention may be drawn to the type 1. 45. | 
both halves of which run, in a way, parallel: 
tvam agne vasiimr iha | rudram दवाणी ula | 
yaja svadhvaram janam | manujátam ghrlaprusam | 


and to instances such as V. 78. 6. in which half of the 
stanza is filled up by a single element of the sentence: 


bhilàya nädhamänäya | rsaye saptavadhraye | 

mayabhir asvinà yuvam | urksam sam ca vi cacathah | 
cf. also I. 49. 3 (subject); IX. 100. 5 (dative); some- 
times the two pida-s contain syntactic doubles of one 
of the terms of the other: I. 45. 3i 
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If the principal elements of the sentence do not 
exceed the limits of a single pada and no words or 
sounds of ab recur in the corresponding syllables of cd 
the stanza does not create the impression of biarticulate- 
ness, the less so if the pada-s are individually well marked 
by phenomena of horizontal correspondence: IH. 13. 5: 


didivamsam apiirvyam | vasvibhir asya dhitibhih ! 
rkväno agnim indhate | hotaram vispaiim visam | 


Compare also I. 191. 3; IX. 100. 7; 101. 10. 

The distribution of the framework proper over two 
non-successive päda-s and its being amplified by epithets, 
similes, ctc. add to the unity of the stanza: 111. 22. 4 
(a and b rhyme); V. 35. 7; cf. I. 45. 8; 50. 10; V. 29: 
3; 35. 5. The same statements obtain, a fortiori, if 
the framework is distributed over three pada-s: I. 45. 6; 
V. 99. 3; 35. 6; cf. I. 45. 4; IV. 37. 7; VIEL. FE 
1X. 98. 5; 101. 12; and, if, in instances such as VIS 
its main elements are found everywhere. It also 
applies to amplified predicates: V. 67. 4; to tripartite 
objects followed by subject, verb, etc.: VIII. 91. 6. 
However, the syntactic unity of cd and the equilibrium 
between a and b—which contain, so to say, a sort of 
* preamble '—create the impression of duality in stanzas 
such as I. 45. 9: 


prütaryavnah sahaskrta | somapeyaya santya | 
ihädya daivyam janam | barhir à sadaya vaso | 


the really essential part of which lies in cd: * O thou 
that art produced by victorious power, make thou, 
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beneficent One, sit down those who go out carly, the 
divine race, sit down here today on the barhis in order 
to drink Soma, true One.’ A similar result ensues 
from the arrangement VIII. 74. 13: 


aham huvana arkse\ Srutarvani madacyuti | 
Sardhamsiva stukavindm | mrksa Sirsa caturnam | 


(notice the double rhyme). Cf. also IX. 98. 4. 

Some special cases are: (1) the type represented 
by IX. 98. 12 in which the schema of c is repeated in 
d, an essentially tripartite stanza being enlarged by a 
fourth pada: 


lam sakhayah purorucam | Jüyam vayam ca siirayah | 
a$yäma vajagandhyam | sanema vajapastyam | 


(last stanza of the sakta), (2) the type I. 133. 2 in which 
d constitutes a climax repeating part of the words of ८; 
(3) the type I. 187. 11 and V. 38. 5 (final stanza): 
a similar repetition without a climax.! X. 131. 4 is 
a good example of a simple construction interrupted 
by and stuffed with vocatives, a locative, etc. If the 
second half of the stanza recurs, as a refrain, in the 
preceding or following stanzas it is clearly characterized 
as a distinct unit: X. 60. 10; the same remark is 
applicable to X. 163 where cd of all 6 stanzas begin 
and end: yaksmam . . . vi vrhämi le, the other words 
being different, but (in 1-5) belonging to the same 
semantic field. An interesting structure appears in 


1E. V. Arnold, Vedic Metre, p. 297: 


€ 
A ; lla, b probably need 
emendation ’:? 
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X. 151. 2: cd constitute a sentence: priyam bhojesu 
Jajwaso! idam ma udilam krdhi, the adjective priyam 
determined by dadatah and didasatah is, together with 
the vocative $raddhe used in advanced position in a 
and b: f. s. dadatah | p. s. didasatah. 

The following is an example of a remarkable 
structure, which may be indicated by the formula 
1/8 1/8 1/4 1/2: VIII. 55. 3: 


salam venüñ chatam Sunah | Salam carmäni mlatan | 
Salam me balbajaslukà | arusinäm catuhsatam | 


cf. VIII. 91. 4; X. 159. 2; 191. 2 (with rhyme in a). 
A similar trifold anaphora in ab causes this half to 
appear different to cd in VIII. 92. 7. 

For the sequence 1/8 1/8 1/4 1/2 see also X. 19. 1 
m vartadhvam manu gata, cd being clearly biarticulate; 
3 X yathà . . . eva: V. 78. 8; with epiphora in a and 
anaphora in cd: X. 161. 5. 

An anaphoric succession 1/8 1/8 1/4 1/4 followed 
by a vocative and two imperatives: X. 6. 7; a com- 
pletely anaphoric succession of 5 sentences 1/8 1/8 1/4 
1/4 1/4: X. 178. 4. 

A non-anaphoric succession 1/8 1/8 1/4 1/4 1/4 occurs 
VII. 104. 25 prati caksva vi caksva | indra$ ca soma Jagrtam ; 
X. 173. 1; 2. An anaphoric and elliptical system of 
the same structure: X. 136. 1. 

These anaphoric structures may also occur in a 
reverse order: IV. 30. 24: 1/2 1/8 1/8 1/4. 

In X. 164. 1 the succession is 1/4 1/8 1/8 1/4 1/4; 
in I. 10. 6: 1/4 1/8 1/8 1/2 (with anaphora in ab). 

4 
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Some words remain to be said on some more or 
less irregular structures. Their number is compara- 
tively speaking small. Noteworthy are: X. 14. 14 
(b: juhota pra ca lisihata, the first verb belonging to a: 
cd being biarticulate) ; V. 35. 4 (in ab 3 sentences may 
be distinguished: . . . asi, rädhase | jajñise, . . . although 
Sayana suggests another interpretation: asi r.,! j., . . l; 
I. 176. 4 cd: 2 sentences of 10 and 6 syllables; II. 5. 7 
cd of 11 and 5 syllables; V. 74. 6 cd of 4 and 11 
syllables. V. 73. 1 the pr. cl. à gatam is preceded by 
3 yad clauses, the last of which contains a superfluous 
jad in the beginning of d. X. 85. 42: 1/8 1/8 3/4 
(rhyme in ab, par. in cd.). X. 179. 1: 1/8 3/8 (with 
rhyme in a) 1/4 1/4 (with anaph., resp., epiph.). A 
division 3/32 13/32 (anaphoric) 1/4 1/4 occurs V. 74. 9: 
a division 3/8 1/8 1/4 1/4 V. 25. 1; an anaphoric suc- 
cession 3/32 5/32 1/4 1/4 (kam . . . kam . . .! kam. . .: 
kasya . . .) followed by 1/4: V. 74. 3; an anaphoric 
series of partly incomplete clauses of 1/4 3/39 5/32 
3/32 13/32 or, rather 5/32 + 1/4: X. 141. 2, each line 
containing a verb. A non-anaphoric series of impera- 
tive clauses of 1/2 5/32 3/32 1/4: VI. 60. 15. Two 
pr. clauses of different lengths: VI. 53. 8; VIII. 8. 6: 
two sub. clauses: VI. 51. 6. The type 1/4 1/4 1/2 but 2 
imp.in b: X. 85. 33. A fivefold structure of irregular 
metrical form, VIII. 69. 8 runs as follows: arcata 
prärcalal . . . arcata | arcantu...ula\... arcala.—1, 10, 4: 
ab 4 sentences (imp.) of 4, 4, 5, 3 syllables; I. 191. 6: 
6 sentences, 2 in a, 2 in b, (par.); 10 +6 syllables.—--X, 
90. 11 is a variant of the biarticulate type. 
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Uncommon structures are: 1. 10. 6 and 7: the 
tripartite tam . . . imahe \ tam . . . lam (6ab) is continued 
in 7a suvivrtam sunirajam; 6cd, 7c and d being separate 
sentences. Other instances of a ‘Schaltsatz’ are: 
II. 5. 2, ab being a subordinate clause, d the principal 
clause; V. 10. 2, a being an invocation, c an anaphoric 
parenthesis, d the continuation of b: the quadripartite 
X. 137. 7 (pada b). In V. 50. 2 and VIII. 69. 13 
part of c constitutes a parenthesis. IX. 98. 6 con č 
stitutes a ya- clause belonging to 5; cf. also V. 84. 3; : 
X. 26. 2. The stanzas VIII. 46. 8 and 9 of different 
metre form a unity: in 8 (anustubA) + ya- clauses of like 
length, another ya- clause, the pr. cl, and another 
sentence in 9.2 


l'he reader may also be referred to the author 
tions: ‘Syntax and Verse Structure in the Veda’, Indian 
Turner Jubilee Volume, 1958, pp. 35-43. Stylistic Re 
Veda, Amsterdam Academy, 1959, chapter 1 
over synlaxis en versbouw voornamelijk im het Ve 
Academy, 1960 (in Dutch). 


"X 
NH 


unu 
v^ 
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MASATOSHI NAGATOMI 


ARTHAKRITA * 


RATNAKIRTI opens his treatise on the momentariness 
of all things, the Asanabhangasiddhi, with the following 


Statement: 
* Existence (sattva) is variously defined in different 


philosophical systems as “ [a thing’s] being capable of 


arthakriya”, “the inherence of essence (satia) [in 


things] ", “ [a thing's] existence per se", . . . But of 


what use is that [definition] which is irrelevant and 


coined arbitrarily? For we will accept the existence of 


things only when it appears as revealed by a valid 
means of knowledge. The being capable of arthakriya 
is [a definition] known to everyone and is the only one 
framed to fit the word “ existence ? that is amenable 
to proof.’ ! 


* My sincere thanks are due to Professor Daniel H. H Ingalls 
and Mr. Ashok N. Aklujkar; to the former for reading my original 
draft to give me many valuable suggestions and to the atter for 
directing my attention to the semantic problems of arthakriya 

1 Ratnakirtinibandhdvali, ed. by Thakur (Patna, 19 7), p. 62: 
yadi nama dar$ane darsane nänäprakäram sattvalaksanam uklam dste 
arthakriyäkärilvam, saltdsamavdyah, svarüpasallvam . lathapi kim 
anenäpraslulenedänim eva nistankitena yad eva hi pramanato mrüpyamäņnam 
padarthanam sallvam upapannam bhavisyali tad eva vayam api हल 
sydmah, kevalam yad etad arthakriyakárilvam Sarvajanaprasiddham äste 
tat khalv atra satluasabdenäbhisamdhäya sddhanatvenopatian, 
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There may be some hyperbole in Ratnakirti’s 
claim that arthakriyakaritva is a definition known to 
everyone. It is beyond doubt, however, that arthakriya 
is a key concept in Dharmakirti’s philosophy and is 
frequently referred to by post-Dharmakirti commen- 
tators and exegetes. 

The term arthakriya, as used by Dharmakirti and 
his followers, has been variously rendered by modern 
scholars: “purposive action ?,1 “die Erfülung eines 
Zwecks ’, 2 * causal efficiency °, ® * efficient operation °,* 
etc. While each of these translations appears to be 
satisfactory in certain contexts, none will serve in all 
contexts. What are the exact meanings of arthakriya 
and how is one to judge which meaning is intended 
in a given passage? 

Basically our problem is how to construe the 
compound. Are we to analyze it as padarthasya kriya 
‘the action of a thing, its causal efficiency ^, or as 
arthavati = prayojanabhütà kriya ‘action that serves a 


"Th. Steherbatsky, Buddhist Logic (Bib. Bud., Leningrad, 
1930-32), vol. IT, p. 9, “the right way of action’; p. 10, * successful 
action’; p. 14, ‘successful purposive action": p. 10, * purposive 
action °: p. 7, * efficiency ° for arthakriyäkäritva, etc. 

27. Vetter, Erkenntnisprobleme bei Dharmakirti (Wien, 1964), 
pp. 13, 18, etc. 

Th. Stcherbatsky, op. cit.; S. Dasgupta, History of Indian 
Philosophy (Cambridge, England, 1963), vol. I, p. 163, etc. 

+Y. Kajiyama, ln Introduction to Buddhist Philosophy, An Anno- 
tated Translation of the Tarkabhasa of Moksakaragupta (Kyoto, 1966), 
p. 26, * efficient operation’; p. 116, ‘ causal action’; Pp. 117, “being 
causally efficient? for arthakriyakaritva. 
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purpose, purposive or useful action’? ‘The two possi- 
bilities are clearly set forth by V. S. Abhyankar in 
commenting on a passage of the Sarvadarsanasamgraha. 
The passage in question furnishes an argument between 
a Sàmkhya philosopher and his opponent. 

Samkhya: The cloth is not different from the 
threads. 

Opponent: Then both should equally produce the 
effect of covering [an object]. 

Samkhya: No, becausc it is reasonable that the 
cloth, which is manifested by a difference in the con- 
figuration of the threads, should be capable of the 
arthakriya of covering [an object, whereas the threads 
are not]. ! 

Abhyankar here glosses the term arthakriyd as 
follows: 

arthah — padarthah. patariipapadarthasya yä pravara- 
marüpà kriyely arthah. athavarthah prayojanam karyam iti 
Javal. palaküryabhütà pravaranariipa ya kriyely arthah2 

In the above context the meaning ‘ useful action ° 
may seem preferable since the covering of objects is 
obviously a useful action. This meaning is also doubt- 
less the older of the two suggested meanings, being 
related to that of arthakyt “doing what is useful or 
beneficial’, a term that goes back to Epic texts. But 


1 Sarvadarsanasamgraha (Government Oriental Series, Glass A, 
no, 4, Poona, 1951), p. 324: pafas tantubhyo na bhidyate . . . , tarhi 
pratyekam la eva pravaranakaryam kuryur ili cen na, Samsthinabhedend- 
virbhiitapatabhdvanam pravaranarthakriyakavitvopapatteh, 

2 ibid. 
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Abhyankar is correct in giving both meanings as possi- 
ble ones in a philosophical context. Both senses, as 
wc shall see, were used by Dharmakirti and both senses 
appear in the works of his followers and commentators, 
with somc seeming to favour the one sense and some 
sceming to favour the other. 

The older meaning of arthakriyd, namely * useful 
action ° appears in Dharmakirti’s investigation of the 
nature of pramana (a valid means of knowledge), a 
subject which was his foremost cpistemological concern. 
Thus, he opens his JVyayabindu with the sūtra: ‘The 
fulfilment of every human purpose is preceded by a 
right knowledge. "That knowledge, therefore, will be 
investigated. — (samyagjüünapürvikà sarvapurusärthasiddhir 
iti lad vyutpädyate.)  * What, then, is a right knowledge 
samyagjñäna) ? The opening verse of PV, II, defines it: 
“A valid means of knowledge is a non-contradictory 
knowledge. Non-contradictoriness means the steadi- 
ness of arthakriyd, useful action [to which the knowl- 
edge may lead]. (pramdnam avisamvàdi jñanam, artha- 
Ariyasthitik avisamvàdanam.)  ? 

The validity of knowledge, according to Dharma- 
Kirti, consists in its conduciveness to purusärthasiddhi 
(the fulfilment of a human purpose) of which arthakriya 


t Nyáyabindu of Dharmakirti, ed. together with Dharmottara’s 
Nydyabindutikä and Durvekamisra's Dharmottarapradipa by D. Mal- 
vania (Patna, 1955), I. 1. 

* py, lE —Pramánavártlikavrtti of Manorathanandin, ed. by 
R. Sämkrtvävana (The Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society, vols. 24/3-26/3, Patna, 1938-40), Pramänasiddhi (Book II). 
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is given as a paraphrase. It is in this context that 
Prajñäkaragupta interprets arthakriya in PV, II. 1 as 
arthasya dahapakadeh kriydnispattis lasyah sthitir avicalanam 
avisamvadanam  vyavasthà và) With Prajñäkaragupta 
arthakriya here means the fulfilment of a (man’s) pur- 
pose such as burning, 
the basis is a valid knowledge. An erroneous knowl- 
edge that mistakes what is not fire for fire fails to 
fulfil the cognizer’s purpose of burning the fuel or 
cooking dinner with it. Arthakriya in this sense has to 
be construed as prayojanabhülà kriya or “ die Erfüllung 
eines Zwecks’, this being the criterion of a valid 
knowledge. 


cooking, and the like, of which 


Docs this, then, preclude the other semantic aspect 
of arthakriyà, namely padarthasya kriyà or * causal power ' 
in Dharmakirti's system? The answer is an emphatic 
no. More often than not arthakriyà is spoken of as the 
characteristic feature of a real object of perception. 
For example: 


PYV, 111.2 1. manam doividham visayadvaividhyal 'akty- 
asaktitah arthakriyayam. 

HA MIRO arthakriyasamartham yat tad atra para- 
marthasat. . 

PV, IIT. 4. asaktam sarvam ili ced bijader ankurádisu 


drsta Saktih. 
PV, II. 53-4. .... meyam tv cekam svalaksanam. 
tasmad arthakriyasiddheh sadasattavicaranát. 
! Pramdnavarttikabhasya of Prajñäkaragupta, ed. by R. Säm- 
krtyäyana (Patna, 1953), p. 4. : 
2 PV, 111 — Pramápavárttikaurtti, ibid., Pratyaksa (Book 111). 
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PV, I3 93-4. 
api pravarteta puman vijnayarthakriyaksaman 
talsadhanayety arthesu samyojyante * bhidhayakah. 
latranarthakriyayog ya jatih. 
RIG: 
Jüänādyarthakriyām tam tam drslvà bhede pi kurvatah 
arthams tadanyavislesavisayair dhvanibhih saha. 
PY, 1. 166. 
sa paramarthiko bhavo ya evarthakriyaksamah. 
PV, I. 210-11. 
sadasatpaksabhedena sabdarthanapavadibhih 
vasto eva cintyale hy atra pratibaddhah phalodayah. 
arthakriyäsamarthasya vicàraih kim tadarthinam 
sandhasya rüpavairüpye kaminyah kim pariksaya. 


In these instances, we can clearly see that artha- 
kriya is spoken of as the characteristic of what is real 
as distinguished from the mentally constructed verbal 
object. The direct reference is to what is real as a 
cognitive object rather than to the cognition. Thus 
* causal power ° or ‘ efficiency? would seem to be what 
the term arthakriyé denotes. How, then, does Dharma- 
kirti construe this semantic aspect of arthakriya with 
that of ‘die Erfüllung eines Zwecks? or “ purposive 
action ° relative to the cognition? To find our answer 
to this question, we shall now focus light on Dharma- 
Kirti’s svavriti on PV, I, from which we have quoted 
four verses in the above. 

17279, I—The Pramänavaritikam of Dharmakirti, The First 
Chapter (Svärthänumäna) with the Autocommentary, ed. by 
R. Gnoli (Roma, 1960). 
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On v. 93: .... sarva evasydvadheya arambhah phalar- 
thah. nisphalarambhasyopeksani yalvat. tad ayam Sabdan api 
kvacin niyuñjanah phalam eva kimeid ihitum yuktah, lac ca 
sarvam tyagapiilaksanam istanistayoh. lenayam islänistayoh 
sädhanam asüdhanam ca jratva tatra pravrttinivrlli: kuryam 
kàrayeyam veli Sabdan myuñjila niyoge vàdriyela, . . 3 

Again on vv. 210-11: na hi fabdàrtho ‘san san vä 
kamcit purusartham uparunaddhi samádadháli vā. . «^os PATI 
ayam  pravarlamamah sarvada sadasaccintäyäm avadhiritavi- 
kalpapratibhaso vasto evadhisthanikaroli. Jatràyam purusärthah 
pratibaddho yathägnau Stlapratikaradih. na hy atra Sabdarthah 
samarlhas tadanubhaväpiäv api tadabhavat. tad ayam artha- 
kriyarthi tadasamartham prati dattànuyogo bhavitum na 


2 


Juktah. . . .? 

Here, in the first instance arthakriyaksaman vijndya 
in v. 93 is construed by Dharmakirti as islänistayoh 
sädhanam asädhanam ca Jidtvd, and in the second, with 
reference to sabdartha that is incapable of arthakriyd in 
vv. 210-11, Dharmakirti explains that ma hi fabdartho 
"san san và kameit purusartham uparunaddhi samadadhati va. 

In the light of these comments of Dharmakirti, 
the arthakriya of which the existent is capable must be 
understood as an action that fulfils a human purpose, 
namely the attaining of the desirable and the shunning 
of the undesirable. The meaning, ‘ causal power °, 
however, is not to be eliminated, since the term pertains 
to what is existent or real as opposed to a fancied verbal 
object. 


1 PV, I, p. 46. * PV, I, p. 107, 
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Thus, for Dharmakirti, the primary meaning of 
arthakriyà was purusarthasiddhi (= istanistasádhanàsadhana), 
and the term meant ‘ causal power? only secondarily. 

We arc not suggesting, it must be made clear, 
that the first semantic aspect of the term is essentially 
distinct from or stands in sharp contrast to the second. 
On the contrary, both refer ultimately to the same 
reality, c.g. to the function of the heating, burning, 
etc. of fire. But the shift in contextual focus makes 
the distinction of ‘die Erfüllung eines Zwecks’ and 
‘causal power’, the former applying to the cognition 
of real fire, the latter to the real fire itself. 

That the term arthakriyé in Dharmakirti’s system 
has the afore-mentioned two meanings, of which the 
first is primary can be further substantiated from the 
standpoint of his Buddhology. PF, Il, Pramänasiddhi 
is structured so as to elucidate the five epithets of the 
Buddha, namely pramanabhüta, jagaddhitaisin, fástr, sugata 
and /ayim, that are furnished by Dinnàga in the salu- 
tatory verse to his Pramdnasamuccaya Of these five 
epithets, the first, pramanabhüta, constitutes the subject- 
matter of PF, 11, verses 3-35. Verse 34 reads: 


heyopädeyatattvasya sabhyupayasya vedakah 
yah pramänam asãv isto na tu sarvasya vedakah. 


The Buddha, Dharmakirti argues here, is to be 


sought as a valid means of knowledge (pramana) because 


See my article ‘The Framework of the Pramänaväritika, 
Book I’, Journal of the American Oriental Society, vol. 79, p. 266. 
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he knows precisely what we need avoid and wh 
need gain and not because he knows e 
object of pramana which enables 


just an object in general but 


at we 
verything, The 
us to reach it is not 
what we need avoid 
what we need gain (Aeyopádeya). 
acteristic of pramana and heyopadeya as its object that 
Dharmakirti locates in the Buddha is clearly seen jn 
other passages such as anyag anapürvikà sarvapurusartha- 
siddhih; istanistayoh südhanam asadhanam ca jñatoa, etc. 
shown above. 


and 
This relational char- 


as 
The sime qua non of an object of a 
Pramana, according to Dharmakirti, 
deya (=istanista) for its cognizer. It is precisely this 
aspect that the artha is intended to express as the first 
member of the compound artha-k 
of (human) aim, purpose, both 


is its being heyopa- 


riya; artha in the sense 
affirmative and negative. 

Following the older meaning of arthakrt, the Bud- 
dhist literature uses frequently such terms as arthakara, 
arthakarana, arthakriyd, etc. in the sense of * useful 
(or beneficial) action ', ‘ beneficial undertaking ’, etc. 
in a soteriological context, It may not be out of place 
to point out that the meaning of ‘ beneficial action ° 
as of Buddha-s and Bodhisattva-s is inherent in the 
equation of the Buddha= pramanabhüta = avisamvadi- 
(= arthakriyasthiti-) jnana(-vat) = heyopüdeyavedaka in P LAIT 

To pursue this point further, we shall now turn to 
another aspect of Dharmakirti’s system. 


1 See, for instance, these terms in Ui H 
Bosatsuji-sakuin (Sanskrit-Chinese Index 
(Tokyo, 1961), p. 348. 


akuju, ed., Bonkantaishé 
to the Bodhisattvabhümi , 
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In the Pramanasamuccaya, I. 7cd-8ab, Diñnäga enu- 
meratcs types of fallacious perceptions as: 


bhrantisamvrlisajjnànam anumananumanikam 
smartabhilasikam ceti pratyaksabham sataimiram.! 


In expatiating on this passage in PY, III, vy. 288-300, 
Dharmakirti takes the word sataimiram differently from 
the way it was used by Dinnaga, and interprets it as. 
constituting a fourth type of ‘fallacious perception °. 
Dharmakirti does this for the purpose of defending 
Dinnaga’s celebrated definition of perception, pratyaksam 
kalpandpodkam * perception is free from mental con- 
struction ,? from possible criticism. That definition, 
the opponent may argue, fails to rule out as fallacious 
objects of perception such things as spots before the 
cyes (Kesondaka, lit. a hair-ring), or two moons that may 
be perceived by a man of defective vision ({aimirika). 
Secing this danger, Dharmakirti was driven to interpret 
the word sataimirikam as referring to the kind of falla- 
cious perception that may be experienced by a man of 
defective vision. It is for the same purpose that 
Dharmakirti, in giving his own definition of perception, 
adds the qualifying phrase abhrantam (free from error) 
to Dinnaga’s. This raises the question of how we 


! Hattori Masaaki, The Pramanasamuccaya of Diñnäga (Book I, 
Pratyaksapariccheda) in typescript, p. 55. This work is scheduled 
to be published very shortly in the Harvard Oriental Series. 

*ibid., p. 31. 

3 Nyayabindu, op. cit., I. 4: tatra pratyaksam kalpanapodham 
abhränlam, and also the Pramánaviniscaya, 252b.3 (M. Hattori, p. 32). 
In PV, II, v. 123, where direct reference is made to Dinnaga’s 3 
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are to test a given cognition to determine whether it 
is a valid perception or an erroneous one. The answer 
is, by arthakriyd. That is to say, we have a cognition 
of fire; if this is followed by our burning the fuel, 
it has been a valid perception of a real fire. 

Dharmakirti shares Dinnàga's view in loto that 
perception is bereft of every mental construction. 
Within this area of the ultimate nature of perception 
there is no judgment that can tell us * this was a valid 
perception". According to Dharmakirti, such a judg- 
ment is possible only within the empirical world and 
only by means of a test, namely arthakriyd. Hence 
Dharmakirti says: * From the cognition itself we under- 
stand the characteristic-of-its-own, but not its validity 
as a means of knowledge. This [validity] we under- 
stand by reference to the empirical world,’ 1 

With reference to the object of a valid means of 
knowledge, we may understand arthakriyd in the sense 
of the ‘ causal power" that belongs to that object. As 
shown in the above, however, the chief function of 
arthakriya with Dharmakirti was to test the validity of 


definition of pratyaksa, no mention is made of the qualifying word 
abhranta. This, however, is not intended to suggest any change 
relative to Dharmakirti’s revised definition of pratyaksa. For his 
definition of pramäna—pramänam avisamvadi Jüänam; arthakriyästhitih 
avisamvddanam (PV, 11, v. 3)—forestalls the problem. for which 
the word abhränta was needed. 

7 07, IT, vv. 6d-7a: svarūpasya svalo gatih. pràmányam vyava- 
harena.... Manorathanandin construes Uyavahärena as “arthakriya- 
jfüánena. 
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à cognition by its being conducive or.not to the accom- 
plishment of a useful purpose. The object of such a 
valid cognition is said to be capable of arthakriya. The 
determinant of arthakriyé as such in this context is not 
the object but the cognizer who is engaged in vyavahāra 
(the empirical world, human undertaking), because it 
is only by reference to him that the object can become 
useful. "This observation leads us to the same conclu- 
sion that the primary meaning of arthakriya with 
Dharmakirti was ‘die Erfüllung eines Zwecks’ or 
“useful action ° rather than * causal power *.! 


II 


As we have shown above, Dharmakirti combined 
what we consider the original meaning of arthakriyā, 
namely * 


useful action, action that serves some purpose ° 


‘In his .Vydya-bAdyya, Vatsyayana glosses on the .Vyaya-sütra 
1.2.12 that verbal expressions such as “Take the goat to the 
village’, etc. can apply only to specific individuals (arihavayava) 
with regard to which arthakriyé can be indicated; they do not 
apply to objects in general (arthasämänya, e.g. goats in general). 
Making reference to this statement of Vatsyayana, Miyasaka 
YGsh6 claims that Dharmakirti followed Vatsyayana in assigning 
arthakriyasakti to a particular (svalaksana) but that he qualified 
a particular more specifically as what is momentary and capable 
of action. This point is well taken. But I disagree with 
Miyasaka's view that in Dharmakirti’s use of arthakriydsakti more 
stress is placed on * causal function’ rather than on purusdrihakriya- 
sämarthya as used by Vätsyäyana on the .Vyaya-sütra, ILI.9.60. 
Cf. Miyasaka Yüsho, .Vyaya-Báshuya no Lonrigaku (Logic of the 
Nyäya-bhäsya) (Tokyo, 1956), pp. 500 ff. 
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with the meaning of * effect-producing power, causal 
power’. In this case, had the latter been the primary 
meaning intended by Dharmakirti, ar/ha as the first 
member of the compound would become almost super- 
fluous and kriya (action, efficiency) alone suffice. We 
find a good example of this in Candrakirti's Prasanna- 
pada: taira na nityüh. samsaranti niskriyaludd anityünàm ca 
ghatadinam sakriyatvopalambhál.! 

One may now ask whether there is any reason for 
the extension of the meaning of arthakriya to “ causal 
power” in Dharmakirti's system. We believe there is, 
and it is Dharmakirti’s attempt to make his cpistemo- 
logy harmonize with traditional Buddhist metaphysics. 

In compliance with the Buddhist premise of uni- 
versal momentariness, the Abhidharma-mahavibhasasastra 
argues against the existence of a permanent God 
(Igvara) : 

“The origination of all dharma-s does not depend 
on God for its cause, for they originate successively, 
If it were held that all the world is effected by the 
creation of a God [of permanent nature], then every- 
thing would have to be effected simultaneously. For 
no factor can be admitted that might hinder them 
from being effected [simultancously by Him], inasmuch 
as all the causal factors are present [in an omnipotent 
God]. If [the theist] were to reply that God produces 
things by having recourse to another causal factor 


1 Milamadhyamakakdrikds de Nagarjuna avec la Prasannapada 
Commentaire de Candrakirti, ed. by L. de la Vallée Poussin 
(Bib. Bud.), p. 280. 
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[for preventing the simultaneous production of all 
things], then He would cease to be a God [of permanent 
and omnipotent nature], for He would be like any 
other causal factor. ! 

Essential to this anti-theistic polemic, we notice, is 
the reasoning that an eternal God is non-existent, 
because He would be incapable of producing effects 
cither simultaneously or successively. The converse of 
this reasoning will be: whatever is existent is momen- 
tary, because it is capable of producing effects. 

Now, turning to Vasubandhu, we find that he has 
recourse to the same reasoning in refuting the per- 
manent pudgala of the Vatsiputriya and a permanent 
soul of the non-Buddhist schools. 

l. From the Abhidharmakosa. “If [the pudgala of 
the Watsiputriya here] were admitted as something real, 
it must be said to be distinct from the [five psycho- 
somatic] aggregates (skandha) because of a charac- 
teristic-of-its-own, just as these aggregates are distinct 
from each other. [Furthermore] its cause must be 
indicated. [For, otherwise] it would become something 
uncaused [and hence permanent], which, then, would 


1 Abhidharma-mahdavibhasa-sastra (Taisho, vol. 27), p. 993. For 
a study of this section of the text together with an English 
translation, see Nakamura Hajime, * Upanisadic Tradition and 
the Early School of Vedànta as Noticed in Buddhist Scripture’, 
Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies, 1955, vol. 18 (June), pp. 74 ff. 
This article is a translation of a section of his original work Shoki 
no Vedanta tesugaku (Early Vedànta Philosophy) (Tokyo, 1950), 
pp. 178-235. 

5 
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imply the heretical view [of a permanent Soul]. And 
[such a permanent entity] would become useless.’ 2 

2. From the Karmasiddhiprakarama (as translated 
by É. Lamotte). * Enfin, quel est ce pouvoir de l'àme 
sur les connaissances, etc., qui vous fait considérer Pame 
comme la base des connaissances? Les connaissances 
naissent de l'áme qui est leur cause. Mais puisque Pame 
reste toujours immuable, pourquoi les connaissances en 
naissent-clles successivement (kramena) ct non pas toutes 
à la fois? Cest qu’elles réclament (apeksante) d'autres 
causes auxiliaires (sahakarihetupratyaya) pour naître. Mais 
comment Savez-vous que, outre ces causes, Jame inter- 
vient aussi dans leur production? Gest que les connais- 
sances naissent en s'appuyant (mifritya) sur l'áme. Tous les 
Dharma périssent aussitôt nés (wépattyanantaram niru- 
dhyante). Étant instables, comment ces connaissances 
pourraient-elles durer? Il est donc impossible (ayukta) 
d'admettre une âme existant en soi et base des six 
corps de connaissance.’ ? 


1 Sphutartha  AbhidharmakoSavyakhya of Yasomitra, ed. by 
U. Wogihara (Tokyo, 1932-6), p. 699: yadi tavad dravyatah, (sa) 
bhinnasvabhaävalvat skandhebhyo nyo vaktavyah, | itaretaraskandhavat. 
kdranam cásya vaktavyam. asamskrto vd, alas lirthikadrstiprasamgah. 
nisprayojanalvam ca. This is a portion of the appendix to the 
8th chapter (Pudgalaviniscayah) of the Abhidharmakosa. For an 
English translation of this entire chapter, see Th. Stcherbatsky, 
“The Soul Theory of the Buddhists’, Bulletin de l'Académie des 
Sciences de Russie (1919), pp. 823-957. 

2É. Lamotte, ‘Le Traité de l'Acta de Vasubandhu, Karma- 
siddhiprakarana *, Mélanges chinois et bouddhiques, 1936, vol. 4, p. 255. 
See also Yamaguchi Susumu, Seshin no Jégoron (The Karmasiddhi- 
prakarana of Vasubandhu) (Kyoto, 1951) for his Japanese translation 
and annotation of the text together with Sumatisila’s Vriti on it. 
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In these Buddhist polemics against permanent 
entities, the term arthakriyd is not used as such. But 
what connotatively corresponds to it is néng sheng, 
skyed. pahi. nus? etc. which all mean * effect-producing 
power’. Any permanent entity, Iśvara, Pudgala or 
Atman, the Buddhists argue, is unreal, because its 
power of producing effects is inadmissible. In this 
context, thc issue is an ontological one. 

A few quotations from Dharmakirti will sufficiently 
confirm that the reasoning he uses for his theory of 
universal momentariness is the same in basic structure 
as that of the traditional Buddhist anti-theistic polemic; 
all that is new is the use of the term arthakriya. And 
it is that same term which he uses in the sense of 
“useful action ° in his epistemological context. 


yat sat tat ksanikam eva, aksanikatve arthakriyavirodhàt 
tallaksanam vastutvam hiyate.3 


. . . kramajanmanäm 
nityàd utpattivislesad apeksayà ayogatah 
kathamcin nopakaryatvat anitye "py apramanata* 


tasya Saktir asaktir và yà svabhavena samsthita 
nityatvad acikitsyasya kas tam ksapayitum ksamah§ 


1 Abhidharma-mahavibhása-sastra, op. cit. 

2 É, Lamotte, op. cit., p. 201. 

3 Helubindulikà of Bhatta Arcata, Gaekwad's Oriental Series 
No. 113 (Baroda, 1949), p. 44. 

4 PV, II, op. cit., vv. 100-110. 

5 PV, IIT, op. cit., v. 22. The reading of this verse follows 
that given in the Pramanavarttikabhayya, Patna, 1953. 
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From the above we may draw our conclusions 
relative to the mcaning of arthakriyd in Dharmakirti’s 
system. 

Closely following the traditional Buddhist argu- 
ment that for something ontologically rcal to be causally 
efficient it has to be impermanent, namely momentary, 
Dharmakirti speaks of arthakriyd as the criterion of 
what is existent (sat). In this context arthakriyà may 
be construed as ‘ causal power’ and to be analyzable 
as padarthasya kriyà with focus on the thing. Had this 
been the sole or primary meaning intended by Dharma- 
kirti, however, we would have to admit that the 
semantic significance of artha as the first member of 
the compound becomes extremely weak. We submit 
that the reason for the prefixing of artha to kriya by 
Dharmakirti was to denote the meaning that he deemed 
basic to his epistemology, namely the meaning of * die 
Erfüllung eines Zwecks’, ‘useful action? or arthasya 
nispaltih as Prajñäkaragupta puts it. The obviation of 
cold (sztapralikara), to use Dharmakirti's own example, 
pertains, as a ‘ causal power ’, to fire that is real. But 
that fire is said to be capable of arthakriya in the sense 
that real fire can accomplish the useful purpose of 
obviating cold. Thus the criterion of valid knowledge 
came to be identified with that of reality, which resulted 
in the double meaning of arthakriyd in Dharmakirti's 
system. Of course, when he is dealing with rcality by 
itself in the context of the traditional Buddhist polemics 
against permanent entities, the issue is primarily onto- 
logical and it is not necessary that the concept of 
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* useful action? be attached to the concept of ‘ causal 
power’. But the double meaning goes with arthakriya 
where the term is used epistemologically. 


111 


We may now review how the double semantic 
aspect of arthakriyd that we have shown above has 
affected post-Dharmakirti writers. 

On the Buddhist theory of momentariness and 
arthakriya, S. Dasgupta makes the following observation: 

“With Vinitadeva (seventh century A.D.) the word 
* arthakriyásiddhi " meant the fulfilment of any need 
such as the cooking of rice by fire (arthasabdena prayo- 
Janam ucyate purusasya prayojanam dahapakadi tasya siddhih 
nispattit—the word artha means need; the need of man 
such as cooking by logs, etc.; siddhi of that, means 
accomplishment). With Dharmottara who flourished 
about a century and a half later arthasiddhi means 
action (anusthili) with reference to undesirable and 
desirable objects (4eyopädeyarthavisayä). But with Ratna- 
kirti (A.D. 950) the word arthakriyakdritva has an 
entirely different sense. It means with him efficiency 
of producing any action or event, and as such it is 
regarded as the characteristic definition of existence 
(sattva)? À 

The quotation shows that Dasgupta recognized 
two different meanings in which arihakriya is used. 


1S. Dasgupta, op. cit., vol. I, p. 163, n. 3. 
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These two meanings are essentially identical with what 
we have located in Dharmakirti’s system. In the light 
of this, it is necessary for us to qualify Dasgupta's 
statement that with Ratnakirti arthakriyakarilva is used 
in ‘an entirely different sense *, namely in the sense of 
causal power. 

We grant that the works of such post-Dharmakirti 
Buddhists as Jianagrimitra,! Ratnakirti, etc. reveal 
frequent use of the term arthakriyà in the sense of causal 
power, as in the stereotyped formula aksanikabhava- 
kramakrama-arthakriya-asámarthyam. As already shown, 
however, the use of arthakriya in the sense of the causal 
power of what is real is not new with Ratnakirti; it 
constitutes one semantic aspect of the term in Dharma- 
kirti’s use of it. 

The difference of the two meanings of the term 
arlhakriyä, namely the fulfilment of a need or (a purpose), 
as with Vinitadeva and others, and causal power, as 
with Ratnakirti and others, is more apparent than real. 
With Vinitadeva, Dharmottara and others, whose 
main office it was to furnish exegetical accounts of 
Dharmakirti’s own works, the focus was placed on 
“the fulfilment of a [human] need [or purpose]? as 
the primary sense of arthakriyd, as indeed it was the 
case with their master. Thus, for instance, Dhar- 
mottara construes arthakriyasdmarthyalaksanatvad vastunah 
(Nyäyabindu, I. 15) as arthyata ity arthah heya upadeyas 
ca. heyo hi hatum isyate upadeyas copadatum. arthasya 


1 Fitanasrimitranibandhavali, ed. by A. Thakur (Patna, 1959). 
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prayojanasya kriya nispattih. . . . Likewise Bhatta Arcata 
gives the following gloss in the Hetubindutikà: 


atha vastvadhisthanaiva pramanavyavastheti kuta etad? ity 
aha—* arthakriyayam * sukhaduhkhalaksanäyäm yad ° yogyam ° 
faktam “ tadvisayatvat tadarthindm ° arthakriyarthinàm * pra- 


9 


०११८८ praptilyagalaksanayah. . . . 2 


On the other hand, Jiianasrimitra and his close 
follower, Ratnakirti, wrote their independent works 
closely following the tradition of die logisch-erkenntnis- 
theoretische Schule des Buddhismus? Their main objective - 
was to defend Buddhism against the criticisms levelled 
by their opponents, the Naiyàyika-s in particular, on 
such topics as universal momentariness, non-existence 
of a permanent God, etc.4 In so doing they were led 
by the force of context to lay more emphasis on the 
ontological aspect of arthakriya, namely * causal power ? 
which we have located in Dharmakirti’s own dialectic: 
yat sat tal ksanikam eva, aksanikatve arthakriyavirodhat 
tallaksanam vastutvam hivate. Further, that Ratnakirti 
did not necessarily intend to use the term arthakriya 
exclusively in the sense of causal power can be con- 
firmed from certain passages of his own such as tatah 


1 Nydyabindu, op. cit., p. 76. 

® Hetubindutikä, op. cit., p. 35; also p. 28: “ arthakriyasadhana- 
visayam eva pramanam’ netarad iti kuta etat? iti cet * arthakriyarthi hi^, 
puruso yasmät hitähitapräptipariharartht. . . . 

3 E. Frauwallner, Die Philosophie des Buddhismus (Berlin, 1956), 
pp. 390-1. S 

4 Cf. A. Thakur's introduction to the Jzanasrimitranibandha- 
vali and. Ratnakirtinibandhavali, op. cit. 
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purusarthakriyarthino bahirarthanuriipani pravrttinivrttyava- 
dhäranäni bhavanti A 

Our Conclusions, then, are as follows: With Dhar- 
makirti arthakriyà meant epistemologically ‘the fulfil- 
ment of a human purpose? and ontologically * causal 
power'. Post-Dharmakirti writers were well aware of 
both senses. While the former was the principal 
meaning for Dharmakirti, the shift in emphasis of the 
main referent from the nature and function of a valid 
knowledge to that of what is real or existent led certain 
writers to place more significance on the latter. 

We may conclude this Paper by quoting a linc 
from Kamalagila’s Taltvasamgrahapaijikza, in which the 
double meaning of the term arthakriyà is clearly revealed: 


avisamvaditvam cabhimatarthakriyasamartharthaprapana- 
Saktikatvam.? k 


1 Ratnakirtinibandhavali, Op. cit., p. 130. 

2 Tallvasamgraha of Sántaral&ita, ed. togethe 
$ila’s Pañjika by E. Krishnamacharya, Gackw 
Nos. 30, 31 (Baroda, 1926), vol. 1, p. 392. 


r with Kamala- 
ad’s Oriental Series, 
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SENGAKU MAYEDA 


ON THE AUTHOR OF THE MANDUKYO- 
PANISAD- AND THE GAUDAPADI YA-BHASYA * 


Tue Mandikyopanisad is a very short work which consists 
of only twelve prose sentences. In printed editions and 
manuscripts, the Mandükyo panisad is interspersed among 
the twenty-nine stanzas of the first prakarama of the 
Gaudapadiyakarika which comprises four prakarana-s and 
explains the Mändükyopanisad The Gaudapadiyakarika, 


* This paper was read at the 27th International Congress of 
Orientalists which was held at the University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, on 17 August 1967. My gratitude is due to Dr. W. Norman 
Drown, Emeritus Professor of Sanskrit, University of Pennsylvania, 
who has kindly taken the trouble to improve and correct my 
English. 

The following abbreviations are used: 

BSBh =Samkara’s Brahmasūirabhāsya (Bombay, Nirnaya- 

sagar Press, 1934). 

Eigen =P. Hacker, * Eigentiimlichkeiten der Lehre und 
Terminologie Sankaras: — Avidyà, Nàmarüpa, 
Maya, Ivara’, Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgen- 
làndiscken Gesellschaft, 100 (1950), pp. 246-86. 

"The Gaudapadiyakürika (sce GRBh). 
GKBh =Samkara’s Gaudapadiyabhäsya (Anandasrama Sans- 
krit Series 10, 1900). 

MU —The Mandakyopanisad (see GKBA). 

MUBh=Samkara’s Mandikyopanisadbhasya (see GKBA). 

Upad -Samkara's Ufpadesasühasri (Swami Jagadananda, 

Upadeshasühasri of Sri Sankarachdrya. Madras, Sri 
Ramakrishna Math, 1949). : 

1! V. Bhattacharya rejected the tradition that the GK explains 
the MU and asserted that the MU, being based upon the GK, 
came into existence after the GK. See V. Bhattacharya, 
*Maàndükya Upanisad and the Gaudapada Karika’, Indian 
Historical Quarterly, 1 (1925), pp. 119-25; ditto, The Agamasastra 
of Gaudapáda (University of Calcutta, 1952), pp. 46-52; R. D. 
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which is also called Agamasästra or Mändükyakärika is 
the oldest extant work that was composed before 
Samkara (A.D. 700-50) and stands in the line of the 
Advaita philosophy. It is traditionally said that Sam- 
kara, commenting on both the texts, wrote the Mandi- 
kyopanisadbhäsya and the G 7audapadiyabhasya.? 

In 1913 H. Jacobi expressed his suspicion of the 
identity of the commentator of the Gaudapadiyakarika 
with Samkara, the author of the Brahmasütrabhasya.? 
Since then, the authenticity of the Mandikyopanisad- 
bhagya and the Gaudapadiyabhasya has long been called 
into question by able scholars.4 I would also like to 


Karmarkar, Gaudapäda-Karika (Government Oriental Series, Class 
B, No. 9, Poona, 1953), pp. xxxi-xxxiii; H. Nakamura, Vedanta 
Tetsugaku no Hatten (=The Development of the Vedanta Philoso- 
phy) (Tokyo, Iwanami Shoten, 1955), pp. 557-65. Problems 
concerning the MU and the GK will not be discussed in this paper. 

‘Cf H. Nakamura, Vedanta Tetsugaku no Hatten, op. cit., 
pp. 520-3. 

“The GABA is also called Agamasastravivarana, Gaudapadiya- 
gamasästrabhäsya and Gaudapadiyagamasastravivarana according to 
the edition of the Anandàsrama Sanskrit Series. 

3H. Jacobi, “On Mayavada’, Journal of the American Oriental 
Society, vol. 33 (1913), P. 92, n. 2. His evidence is that 
the author of the GKBh states an argument in the form and terms 
of an anumána according to Nyàya principles, Thisis not acceptable. 
De ER Chintamani, ‘ Sankara- ‘The Commentator on the 
Mändükya Karikas?, Proceedings of the Third Oriental Conference 
(Madras, 1924), pp. 419-21; H. Nakamura, Vedanta Tetsugaku no 
Hatten, op. cit., pp. 527-8. f ; 

AG .१/, Bhattacharya, * Sankara's Commentaries on the 
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take up this problem here in this paper. When the 
Gaudapadiyabhasya is referred to in the following pages, 
the Mandikyopanisadbhasya is also implied at the same 
time ! unless it is specifically mentioned. 

In order to test the authenticity of the Gauda- 
padiyabhasya Y have compared it with the Brahmasütra- 
bhasya with regard to the usage and concepts of eight 
terms, which are avidyä, nàmarüfpa, maya, isvara, ananda, 
vivarta, siva, and Vyasa, since Samkara shows his 
peculiarities in those terms to such an extent that 
Samkara’s genuine works can be distinguished from 
even those of his direct disciples with considerable 
certainty.2 As a result of my comparison it has been 
found that the Gaudapadiyabhdsya is in complete 
agreement with the Brahmasütrabhasya in the usage 
and concepts of the above eight terms. Among the 
points of agreement the following should be especially 
emphasized: 

|. The compound avidydvisaya, which occurs three 

times in the Gaudapädiyabhäsya,® is used only 


Samkara's Theory of Knowledge (Varanasi, 1962), pp. 38-42. 
T. R. Chintamani may be the only scholar who has so far seriously 
tried to defend the tradition by answering various objections. 
But he could not show any strong positive evidence. See his 
article, * Sankara—The Commentator on the Mändükya Karikas?, 
op. cit. 

ijt is generally taken for granted that the two works were 
commented upon by a single hand. As far as I have found, 
there is no evidence for denying or doubting this aspect of the 
tradition. 

* See Eigen. 

3 Sarvo "yam laukiko vaidikas ca vyavaharo "vidyavisaya ००९४, GKBh 


11. 32, p. 91; ‘samvrlyä” samvaranam samuritir avidyavisayo laukiko 


vyavaharas taya * samurtya jäyate sarvam ? * tena ° avidyävisaye ° Sasvatam ° 
nityam * nāsti °, GKBh IV. 57, p. 195. 
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in the sense of ‘the sphere of avidyä” and 
not in the sense of * the object of avidya ^. 

2. The relationship between avidyà and its effects 
is not expressed by upadana(-kárama) or prakrti 
but by such terms as: pralyupasthapita, -adhyaro- 
pita, -parikalpita, -vijrmbhila and -kria2 The 
word pratyupasthapita is especially significant.’ 

3. The term maya is neither used in the sense of 
‘the primary material of the universe’ nor 
synonymously with avidya.4 

1 Avidyasraya as well as avidydvisaya is not discussed. Chis fact 

is additional evidence, Cf. Eigen, p. 250 and pp. 254-6; 
S. Mayeda, ‘ Sankara's Authorship of the Kenopanisadbhasya ?, 
Indo-Iranian Journal, vol. 10 (1967), no. 1, pp. 41-2 and p.51. 

* -adhyasta, GKBh II. 32, p. 93; -adhyaropita, GKBh IL 32, p. 94; 

UT 5, p. 111 (twice); ILI. 25, p. 134; -udbhūta, GKBh III. 95. 
p. 134; IV. 55, p. 194; -krta, GKBh, Introduction, p. 6; MUBR 3, 
p. 14; GKBh I. 6, p. 33; p. 34; MUBh 7, p. 40; GKBh III. 2, 
p. 105 (twice); III. 5, p. 111; III. 6, p. 112; III. 10, p. 115: 
III. 35, p. 144; -kalpita, GICBh IL. 20-8, p. 88; -kalpandmatra, GKBh 
IV. 90, p. 214; -nimitta, GKBh III. 36, p. 1445 -parikalpita, GKBh 
III. 45, p. 152; IV. 76, p. 204; IV. WES pi 216: ~pratyupasthapita, 
GKBh III. 10, p. 115; III. 25, p. 134; -laksana, GKBh III. 36, 
p. 145 (twice); -vijrmbhita, GKBh III. EO DS lo (Ore. Eigen, 
pp. 250-4; S. ,Mayeda, “The Authenticity of the Upadesasáhasri 
Ascribed to Sankara’, Journal of the American Oriental Society, 
vol. 85 (1965), no. 2, pp. 180-1. ¥ 

3 Sce Eigen, p. 254, n. 1. 

^ Sce Eigen, pp. 272-6; S. Mayeda, ‘ The Authenticity of the 

Bhagavadgitabhasya Ascribed to Sankara ^ Wiener <eilschrift Jin 
die Kunde Süd- und Oslasiens, vol. 9 (1965), pp. 178-83. The term 
maya is used in the following meanings in the GKBh: [I] Magic 
(GKBh I. 7, p. 35; I. 27, p. 62; III. 27, p. 137; IV. 4 t, p. 188: 
IV. 68-70, p. 200), [II] (Magical) illusion as an object of com- 
parison (GABh I. 6, p. 33; I. 7, p. 35; I. 7, p. 36; 1. 17, p. 52; 
I. 18, p. 53; II. 19, p. 83; II. 31, p. 90; TI. 38, p. 101; IIL. I. 
p. 108; III. 11, p. 116; IV. 58, p. 196; IV. 59, p. 196), and [II] 
‘The miraculous power of god (GKBh, mangalacarana 1, 7. 1; I. 6, 
pp. 33-4; I. 6, p. 34; I. 16, p. 50; II. 12, p. 75; II. 19, p. 83; 
III. 15, p. 121; ITI. 19, p. 128; III, 23, p. 130; LIT. 27, p. 137; 
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4. There is no occurrence of sac-cid-änanda as a 
positive character of brahman-ätman.! The 
term dnanda occurs in the Gaudapadiyabhasya 
only when the Mandükyopanisad and the Gauda- 
pädiyakärikä require the commentator to men- 
tion it in one way or other.? 

These four points? clearly show the difference of the 
Gaudapadiyabhasya from works of even Samkara's direct 


IIT. 28, p. 139; IJI. 29, p. 139; III. 36, p. LADJENG Bisen, 
pp. 268-72; S. Mayeda, “The Authenticity of the Upadesasahasri *, 
op. cit., pp. 184-5. However, avidyà and maya are very akin to, 
but not identical with, each other in the following instances: 
3) drstam ca rajjusarpddindm | avidyakrtamáyabijotpannanam rajjvadyat- 
manā sattvam, GKBh Y. 6, p. 34; (ii) mayanirmitasyaiva Jivasya avidyaya 
pralyupasthapitasya avidyanase svabhavarüpatvdt paramárthatah, GKBh 
IIT. 25, p. 134; and (iii) avidyalaksananadir maya nidra, GKBh 
III. 36, p. 145. In this context it is suggestive to see how the 
commentator interprets a quotation ° indro mayabhih” (Brhadäran- 
yaka Up. IL. 5. 19) which occurs in GK IIL. 24. He says: “ indro 


mayabhih’ ity abhitarthapratipadakena mayasabdena vyapadesät. nanu 
prajn no müyüíabdah. satyam. — indriyaprajüayà avidyamayatvena 


mayaloabhyupagamad adosah. mayabhir indriyaprajnabhir avidyarupabhir 
ity arthah. Compare Samkara on Brhadäranyaka Up. 11. 5. 19: 
"indrah? paramesvaro “ mayabhih’ prajhabhir namarüpabhülakrtamithya- 
bhimänair và na tu paramarthatah * pururüpo * bahurüfa * tyate’ gamyata 
ckarüpa eva prajdghanah sann avidyāprajňābhih (Anandasrama Sanskrit 
Series 15, p. 384). ; 
1See Eigen, p. 276; S. Mayeda, ‘ Sankara's Authorship of 
the Kenopanisadbhasya °, op. cit., pp. 50-1. 
3 Ananda, MUBh 5, p. 21 (twice); anandamaya, MUBh 5, 
p. 21; dnandapraya, MUBh 5, p. 21; ánandabhuj, MUBh 5, p. 21 
(twice) ; sthülapraviviktanandakhya, GKBh I. 5, p. 33. One of those 
cases occurs in a sentence (eso "sya parama änandah) which is quoted 
from Brhadaranyaka Up. IV. 3. 32. 
3 The following points of agreement may be added here: 
i. The compound avidyä-käma-karman is used in GKBh I. 4, 
p. 19 and dosa is a wider concept to which avidy belongs in the 
instance: avidyätrsnädidosa, M UBh 7, p. 39. 
ii. See footnote 1 on p. 76, above. E 
ii. The nature of avidyd is not analyzed in the GKBA. 
Nowhere in the GKBA is anirvacaniya used as an attribute of avidya. 
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disciples and contemporaries such as Sureávara, Padma- 
pada and Mandanamisra, and they support the identity 


iv. Avidyd in the GKBA lacks the following traditional attri- 
butes: (a) jada, (b) bhávarüpa, (c) dvaranasakli and (d) viksepasakti. 

v. Mayamaya in GABh IV. 59, p. 196 (twice) and IV. 
68-70, p. 200 does not mean * made of mayd (=a kind of material) ? 
but * consisting of maya’, i.c. illusory. 

vi. The relationship between ndmaripa and avidyd is denoted 
by -krta in the instances: (a) avidyakytandmariipamdydsvariipa, GKBh 
I. 6, p. 33 and (b) aprabodha(=avidya)-kyle . . . námarüpe, GKBh 
IIT. 36, p. 145. Instance (a) parallels avidyápratyupasthapitanama- 
ritpamaydvesavasa, BSBh YI. 2. 2, p. 419-20. For an instance of 
aprabodha as a synonym of avidya, scc BSBh IV. 1. 3, p. 833. 

vi. The term isvara, which is used six times in the GKBh, 
may twice point to its interchangeability with aman (GKBh 1. 28, 
p- 63; II. 13, p. 76). 

viii. No use of the term vivarla is made in the GKBh. 

ix. The term siva is used only as an adjective (ALUBh 7, 
p. 45; 12, p. 60; GKBh II. 33, p. 95 (twice); IL. 34, p. 75 (twice) ; 
ITI. 1, p. 103). See Upad II. 8. 3; 10. 11; 13. 20. Cf. P. Hacker, 
“Relations of Early Advaitins to Vaisnavism १ Wiener Zeitschrift 
fiir die Kunde Süd- und Ostasiens, vol. 9 (1965), p. 148. Such usage 
of Siva is also found in Buddhist texts such as Prasannapada (Biblio- 
theca Buddhica 4), p. 4, line 1; p. 11, line 10; p. 538, line3. In 
his above article Hacker has pointed out that * paramasivabhava ` 
in Mandanamiára's Brahmasiddhi (Madras Govt. Oriental Manu- 
scripts Series no. 4, p. 159, line 10) inevitably suggests the typically 
Saiva notion. 

X. The name Vyasa in the GKBh (IT. 13, p. 118), though 
not clear, probably denotes the author of smrh-s and not 
Bädaräyana to whom the Brahmasūtra is traditionally attributed. 
Anandajñäna interprets it as * Vyäsa-Paräsarädi” and quotes 
Bhagavadgita, VI. 19 and Visnupuräna, Y. 22, 87. The other instance 
of Vyasa is not simple. ‘The GKBA quotes a stanza from the 
Vyasasmrti (GKBh II. 31, p. 90). The law book entitled Vyäsasmrti, 
though not quoted in the BSBh, may be chronologically quoted 
by Samkara, since according to P. V. Kane, Vyäsa flourished 
between 2nd and Sth century A.D. (sec History of Dharmasastra, vol. Y, 
p. 238). However, the Vydsasmrti text in the Anandagrama 
Sanskrit Series (vol. 48, pp. 357-71) docs not contain that partic- 
ular stanza. It is, therefore, likely that the Vyásasmrti is not the 
law book but may mean ‘the smrli-s of Vyasa’. A further 
investigation is necessary to determine the source of that quotation. 
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of the author of the Gaudapädiyabhäsya with Samkara, 
the author of the Brahmasütrabhäsya. 

In this connection it is not out of place to refer to 
the JNzsimhapürvatàpaniyopanisadbhasya which is also tradi- 
tionally ascribed to Samkara. It is surprising to see 
that the introductory portion of the Gaudapadiyabhasya 
and Mandükyopanisadbhäsya 1-6 are quoted in the 
Nrsimhapiirvatapaniyopanisadbhasya with little change and 
without any acknowledgement of debt! It is very 
probable that the author of the JVrsimhapürvatapani- 
J'opanisadbhäsya tried to make his commentary look like 
Samkara's, but he failed to do so in using the terms 
sac-cid-änanda ? and vivarta? and in interpreting Siva as 
Samkara. The author of the Gaudapadiyabhasya does 
not reveal any such un-Samkaran characteristics. This 
is true of Samkara's other works such as the Upadesa- 
sähasrt, the Bhagavadgitabhasya and the Kenopanisadbhasya, 
the authenticity of which I have tried to establish 
elsewhere by applying the same comparative method.5 


For a detailed discussion about the above points, sce 
Eigen; S. Mayeda, ‘The Authenticity of the Upade$asähasri, 
op. cit.; ditto, ‘The Authenticity of the Bhagavadgitabhasya `, 
op. cit.; ditto, ‘On Sankara’s Authorship of the Kenopanisad- 
bhàsya °, op. cit. : 

1Cf. V. Bhattacharya, ‘Sankara’s Commentaries on the 
Upanisads’, op, cit., pp. 105-9. 

2 Nrsimhapürvatäpaniyopanisadbhasya (Srigimkaragranthavali 4, 
Sri Vani Vilas Press, Srirangam, no date), p. 259 and p. 260. 
See this paper, p. 77 above. 

3ibid., p. 273. See footnote 3 on p. 77 above. 

4ibid., p. 314. See footnote 3 on p. 77 above. 

5S. Mayeda, ‘The Authenticity of the Upadesasahasri’, op. 
cit.; ‘The Authenticity of the Bhagavadgitabhàsya °, op. cit.; 
“On Sankara’s Authorship of the Kenopanisadbhäsya ’, op. cit. 
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In addition to the above terms I have also com- 
pared the quotations in the Gaudapadiyabhasya with 
those in the Brahmasiitrabhasya. This comparison has 
also resulted in confirmation of the identity of the 
authors of the Gaudapädiyabhäsya and the Brahmasiitra- 
bhasya, who commonly pay the highest regard to the 
Brhadäranyaka Up. and quote most frequently the 
Bhagavadgita among the non-Vedic texts. There js 


‘In each prakarana of the GKBh the following sources are 
quoted in the following frequency; 


> — E 


Sources I I] IJI IV Total 
Brhadaranyaka Up. 22 18 17 5 62 
Chandogya Up. 14 5 17 ॥ 37 
GK 3 l 7 8 19 
Mundaka Up. 5 2 6 1 14 
Taittiriya Up. 1 0 5 | 10 
Bhagavadgita 4 2 0 1 7 
Katha Up. l 3 0 5 
Isa Up. 1 0 2 l 4 
Kena Up. l 0 2 0 3 
Prasna Up. 3 0 0 0 3 
Re-veda || 0 l 0 2 
MU 2 0 0 0 2 
Mahänäräyana Up. l 0 0 0 l 
Manusmrti 0 ] () 0 | 
Svetasvatara Up. | 0 0 0 l 
Mahabharata 0 0 0 l 1 
Yajurveda (=Taittiriya A.) 0 0 ] 0 1 
Dravidacarya (?) 0 0 l 0 l 
Undetermined 3 3 0 0 6 


‘Total 66 33 62 19 180 


For a detailed discussion about quotations, see S. Mayeda, “The 
Authenticity of the Upadesasahasri ^, op. cit., p. 187-8. 
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no quotation from a source which Samkara is not 
supposed to cite in his generally accepted works. 

It is to be noted here that Samkara does not quote 
the Mandükyopanisad at all nor even refer to it in his 
Brahmasütrabhasya and other works? But Suresvara 


t The sources of the two quotations, (i) sarvabhūtāni catmani 
(GKBh I. 3, p. 16) and (ii) mrtyoh sa mrtyum üfpnoli ya tha nàneva 
24968 (GKBh III. 13, p. 118) may be taken as Kaivalya Up. 10 
and NWrsimhottaratäpaniya Up. 8 which Samkara never quotes in 
his BSBh. But Kaivalya Up. 10 agrees with Manusmrti XII. 91 and 
with Bhagavadgità VI. 29. In the table of footnote 1 on p. 80 above, 
I have treated it as a quotation from the Bhagavadgita. As for the 
second quotation, it can be regarded as quoted from Katha Up. 
IV. 10. A problem of this kind is a quotation as found in GKBA II. 
32, p.91: brakmaivedam sarvam. As far as I have investigated the 
same sentence occurs only in the Nrsimhottaratäpaniya Up. (VII. 3). 
But I would think that this is quoted from the Brhadaranyaka Up. 
This quotation must have originally been brahmedam sarvam which 
occurs in Brhadäranyaka Up. II. 5. 1, since all the five other quota- 
tions that are put together to establish the unreality of the dual 
come from the Brhadaranyaka Up. or the Chandogya Up. Further- 
more, there is a possibility that brahmedam sarvam was assimilated 
to atmaivedam sarvam (Chändogya Up. VII. 25. 2) which occurs right 
before the quotation in question. A similar case of assimilation 
can be pointed out in the previous page (GKBh II. 31, p. 90). 
Here dimaivedam agra äsit (Brhadäranyaka Up. Y. 4. 1 or 17) comes 
just before brahmaivedam agra dsit which should be brahma và idam 
agra dsit (Brhadaranyaka Up. I. 4. 10 or 11). As for the Vyasasmrii, 
sce footnote 3 on p. 77 above. 

*Cf. A. Venkatasubbiah, ‘The Mändükyopanisad and 
Gaudapada’, Indian Antiquary, vol. 62 (1933), pt. DOCLXXII, 
pp. 185-6. From the fact that Samkara has nowhere quoted 
the MU, even where it could serve his purpose, for example, in 
commenting on Chdndogya Up. II. 23. 3, V. Bhattacharya infers 
that the MU itself was not written before or even in the time of 

6 
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quotes Mandükyopanisad 6 as a * Mandiikeyasrutivacas’ in 
his work. The author of the JVrsimhapürvatapani- 
Jopanisadbhasya, which I have mentioned as not authentic, 
quotes from, and refers to, the Mändükyopanisad.? 
Anandajñäna, the commentator on the Gaudapadiya- 
bhasya, regards the Mandükyopanisad as śruti. If silence 
about the Mandükyopanisad may be taken as a criterion 
of authenticity, the Gaudapädiyabhäsya may be said to 
be supported by this criterion as well. It is strange 
but true that the commentator of the Gaudapddiya- 
kürikà keeps totally silent about the AMandükyopanisad, 
even while commenting on its twelve prose sentences. 
Of course he has to cite it to interpret it, but he does 
so as if it were a part of the Gaudapädiyakärika. In 
the Gaudapädiyabhäsya he calls himself prakaranavyäci- 
khyasu or “he who wishes to explain the prakarana” 
and describes the Gaudapädiyakarikä as opening with 
the prose sentence which forms the first sentence of 


the Mandikyopanisad.4 


Samkara. See his article, *Sankara's Commentaries on the 
Upanisads', op. cit., p. 104. This theory has been rejected by 
H. Nakamura in his Vedanta Tetsugaku no Hatten, op. cit., pp. 536-9. 
See footnote 1 on p. 73 above. 

1 Brhadaranyakopanisadbhasyavarttika (Anandä$rama Sanskrit 
Series 16), 111. 8. 26, p. 1294. 

2 Nrsimhapirvatapaniyopanisadbhasya, op. cit., p. 308 and p.309. 

3 He calls the text * Mandikyopanisad’ (Anandasrama Sanskrit 
Series 10, p. 2) and ‘ sruti? (ibid., p. 12, ctc.). 

4 Vedäntärthasärasamerahabhütam idam prakaranacatustayam om ity 
etad aksaram 79649 drabhyate. ata eva na prthak sambandhabhidheya- 
prayojanani vaklavydni. . . . tathapi prakaranavydcikhydsund samksepato 
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As far as the terms and quotations are concerned, 
no evidence against the authorship of Samkara has been 
discovered in the Gaudapädiyabhasya. The above exa- 
mination has resulted in affirming that the author of 
the Gaudapädiyabhäsye is identical with Samkara, the 
author of the Brahmasütrabhäsya. However, the evidence 
to the contrary which has so far been pointed out by 
other scholars must also be considered. 

As far as I have seen, the following four points 
seem to form the ground of all arguments against the 
authenticity of the Gaudapädiyabhäsya: 


l. In his Brahmasitrabhasya Samkara shows 
adequate knowledge of Buddhism whereas the 
author of the Gaudapadiyabhäsya does not seem 


zaktavyüni, GKBh, Introduction, p. 5. In the B$Bh Samkara 
quotes twice the GA as the words of sampraddyavid (BSBh Y. 4. 14, 
p. 320) or vedäntärthasampradäyavid acarya (BSBh II. I. 9, p. 365) 
without mentioning: its author's name directly. In the GKBA 
the commentator regards the work as vedäntärthasärasamgraha 
(see the above quotation) but he does not refer to its author at 
all. In one of the mangaldcarana-s (p. 223) the commentator salutes 
paramaguru without explaining who he is and whether or not he 
is the author of the GK. It may be safely said that his attitude 
towards the GK and its author is very similar to that of Samkara. 
But Suresvara attributes it to Gaudapada. See Brhadäranyakopanisad- 
bhäsyavärttika, op. cit., I. 4. 389, p. 510; Naiskarmyasiddhi, IV. 44. 
Anandajñäna, commentator of the GKBh, also attributes it to 
Gaudapäda (p. 2) whereas Anandajñäna who wrote a commentary 
on Sure$vara’s above-mentioned Varttika considers the first 
prakarana of the GK to be sruti (1.4. 615, p. 556; 1.4. 744, p. 582). 
It is of interest that the Vivekacüdamani (405) which is traditionally 
ascribed to Samkara quotes GK I.7. as Sruti. The Vivekacüdamani 
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to know Buddhism so well, since he often inter- 
prets many Buddhist terms in the Gaudapidiya- 
karikà pointlessly and inadequately. 

2. In order to express important Vedanta con- 
cepts, the author of the Gaudapádiyabhüsya uses 
Buddhist technical terms which are used neither 
in the Gaudapddiyakarika nor in the Brahmasiitra- 
bhäsya. For example, the highest atman is called 
vyñapli, the nature of aman is described as 
vynaptimatra, and brahman is identified with 
jüaptimátra in the Gaudapadiyabhasya. Moreover, 
instead of the Vedantic term advaita the com- 
mentator uses advaya which is originally a 
Buddhist term.? 

3. There are several cases of interpretation which 
do not look like Samkara's? For example, 


cannot be regarded as authentic for several reasons. See 
H. Nakamura, Vedanta Tetsugaku no Hatten, Op. cit., p. 549; 
S. Mayeda, ‘ Sankara’s Upadesasáhasri: Its Present Form ?, 
Journal of the Oriental Institute, vol. 15, Baroda (1966), no. 
3-4, p. 252, n. 3. Ramanuja and Madhva also regard the first 
prakarana of the GK as fruti, See H. Nakamura, Vedanta Tetsugaku 
no Halten, op. cit., pp. 534 fT. 

1H. Nakamura, Vedanta Tetsugaku no Hatten, op. cit., pp. 528-9. 

2H. Nakamura, Vedanta Tetsugaku no Flatten, Op. cit., 
pp. 529-30. Vijñapti, GKBh IIT. 99, p. 139; vijflaptimátra, GKBh 
II. 17, p. 81; IV. 60, p. 196; jüaptimatra, GKBh IIT. 33, p. 141; 
advaya, GKBh, Introduction, pP- 9; IT. 33, p. 95; II. 34, p. 97; 
11. 36, p. 99; III. 1, p. 103; 111, 11, p. 115; 111. 17, p. 125; III. 19, 
p. 128; 111, 27, p. 137; 111. 30, p. 140; 111. 35, p. 144; etc. 

*'The instances which have so far been noticed by scholars 
are as follows: 
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asparsayoga is not mentioned at all in the 
Upanisad-s. Nevertheless the commentator of 
the Gaudapadiyakárikà asserts that asparsayoga is 
well known in the Upanisad-s. Samkara who 


i. The commentator reads GK IV. 4c as vivadanto dvaya hy, 
interpreting dvayah as dvaitinah. V. Bhattacharya who adopts the 
reading vivadanto "daya hy maintains that Samkara ‘can never 
explain the verse in that way and so he cannot be identified with ? 
the commentator of the MU and the GK (sec * The Gaudapada- 
Karika on the Mändükya Upanisad °, Op. cit., p. 454, n. 1). 
It scems to me that the commentator’s reading is better than 
Bhattacharya's. The stanza means that, while disputing among 
themselves, Dvaitin-s tend to establish ajati unknowingly. This is 
the reason why “we (vayam) do not quarrel with’ those Dvaitin-s 
(GA IV. 5). See H. Nakamura, Vedanta Tetsugaku no Hatten, 
Op. cit., pp. 419-20 and pp. 682-8; Nikhilänanda, The Mandukyo- 
panisad with Gaudapada’s Karikà and Sankara's Commentary (Mysore, 
Sri Ramakrishna Asrama, 1955), pp. 217-19 and p. 219, n. 1. 

ii. According to V. Bhattacharya, rogdrtasyeva rogamiritau 
svasthata, tatha  duhkhatmakasyatmano dvaitaprapeñcopasame svasthala; 
advaitabhdvah prayojanam (GKBh, Introduction, p. 6) cannot be 
regarded as Samkara’s words, since in Vedanta, especially in 
Samkara's philosophy diman is ámandamaya or anandasvarüpa and 
never duhkhütmaka (see * Sankara’s Commentaries on the Upa- 
nisads*, op. cit., p. 104). This is not acceptable. If the com- 
mentator says drandamayasya (or anandasvarüpasya) atmanah here, it 
is not like Samkara’s expression. See this paper, p. 77 above and 
footnotes 1 and 2. Furthermore, the commentator does not say 
here that the svasthatā of atman is duhkha but that it is advaitabhava. 

ii. Without giving any reasons Bhattacharya says that 
“the explanation of the word sarvadubkhanàm in the Karika I. 10 
as prdjnataijasavisvalaksandndm in the commentary would never 
emanate from Samkara’ (ibid., pp. 104-5) and that ‘it is utterly 
strange for Samkara to define his paramárthatativa as beyond the 
four points, viz. “ sat, asat, and sadasat ° ° (ibid., p. 105). Neither 
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was versed in the Upanisad-s could not have 
said so.! 


4. The Gaudapadiyabhasya begins and ends with 
benedictory stanzas, although benedictory 
stanzas are generally scen in comparatively 
modern works. Furthermore, one of the bene- 
dictory stanzas is defective in its metre and 


o 


another contains grammatical inaccuracies? 


of them is acceptable. See Upad X; XV. 20-33; XVI. 18; XVII. 
24; 25; 65; and Upad XIII. 90; XVI. 32-5; XIX. 13-25. 

iv. Bhattacharya considers the commentators explanations 
of GK 11. 37 and III. 25 to be impossible for Samkara (sce The 
Agamasastra of Gaudapäda, op. cit., p. xxxiii, n. 3), but I do not 
sec any un-Samkaran characteristics here. 

v. Bhattacharya points out the difference of the commen- 
tator from the author of the Kopanisadbhasya in interpretation of 
sambhūti (GKBh III. 25 and Isopanisadbhasya 12) (sce ibid.). We 
know that Samkara is comparatively flexible in interpretation 
and that the Padabhäsya and the Vakyabhasya which are both 
authentic show clearly difference in interpretation on one and 
the same text (sce S. Mayeda, “On Sankara’s Authorship of the 
Kenopanisadbhasya’, op. cit., pp. 34-5). As T. R. Chintamani 
said, the commentator must have explained it as understood and 
set forth by the author of the GK (see * Sahkara—The Commen- 
tator on the Mandükya Karikas?, Op. cit., p. 424) or he must 
have followed a tradition of interpretation of the GK. Excgetical 
difference cannot be regarded as a strong evidence but doctrinal 
or philosophical difference should be seriously taken into 
consideration. 

1V. Bhattacharya, ‘The Gaudapäda-Kärikä on the Man- 
dükya Upanisad ’, op. cit., p. 444, n. 4. 

2V. Bhattacharya, ‘ Sankara's Commentary on the Upa- 
nisads*, op. cit., p. 103. Chintamani tried to defend in his article 
(op. cit., pp. 423-4). 
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If the Gaudapadiyabhasya be viewed as an authentic 
work of Samkara, how can these points be explained? 
[t seems to me that the first three problems are closely 
related with one another, since they are all concerned 
with the commentator's philosophical standpoint and 
his principle of interpretation based upon it. 

Modern scholarship has revealed the fact that the 
Gaudapadiyakarika is a work greatly influenced by 
Buddhism; each succeeding prakarana of the Gauda- 
pádiyakürikà is more Buddhistic than that preceding it.! 
[t seems to me that the Mandükyopanisad and the four 
prakarana-s of the Gaudapadiyakdrikd represent five stages 
of increasing Buddhist influence upon the Vedanta 
tradition. The fourth prakarana, which constitutes nearly 
half of the whole text, may well be regarded as a 
Buddhist text. However, the author of the Gauda- 
padiyabhasya regards the Gaudapadiyakarika as a com- 
pendium of the essence of the purport of the Upanisad-s 
(vedàntàrthasürasamgraha).3 According to him the objec- 
tive of the Gaudapadiyakarika is the realization of the 
state of non-duality (advaitabhava), i.e. the realization 
of the natural state of dtman (svasthatä) and the Gauda- 
pädiyakärikä was meant to reveal the knowledge of 
brahman. In other words the author intends to inter- 
pret it consistently from the Advaita point of view. 


1H. Nakamura, Vedanta Telsugaku no Hatten, op. cit., 
pp. 562-89. 

? ibid., p. 587. 

3 See footnote 4 on p. 82 above. 

+ GKBh, Introduction, p. 6. 
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What he had to do here was to give to the Gaudapädiya- 
Karikà, an extremely Buddhistic text, an Advaitic 
character. The composition of the Gaudapadiyabhasya 
may have been an epoch-making event in the history 
of the Vedanta. It may be said that the Gaudapadiya- 
bhasya stood at a turning point in the Vedanta tradition 
which until then had been becoming more and more 
Buddhistic. 

It is not easy to judge how far the author of the 
Gaudapädiyabhäsya was acquainted with Buddhism but 
he appears to have had a comparatively profound 
knowledge of it. Let us take one instance. The term 
dharma in the Gaudapadiyakarika IV is no doubt used 
in a Buddhist sense, i.c. ‘a thing’ or ‘an object of 
knowledge ?.1 However, the commentator explains it 
as atman. He sometimes docs not interpret it. This 
fact probably does not indicate ignorance of the Bud- 
dhist usage of the term, but rather an intentional 
misinterpretation by the author so as to give the text 
an Advaitic character. This understanding of the text 
seems to be supported by the fact that the author fails 
to interpret the text in that way in some cases where 
the context compels him to accept the Buddhist meaning 


IV. Bhattacharya, ‘The Gaudapida-Kariki on the Män- 
dükya Upanisad *, Op. cit, p. 442 and H. Nakamura, Vedanta 
Tetsugaku no Hatten, op. cit., pp. 507-8. 

2GKBh IV. l, p. 156; 10, p. 162; 46, p. 189; 53, p. 193; 
81, p. 207; 91, p. 215; 92, p. 215; 96, p. 218; 99, p. 220. The 
commentator interprets dharma as sddhaka in GKBh IIT, 1, p. 103. 

? GKBh IV. 6; 8; 21; 33; 98. 
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of the term dharma.! For example, when he comments 
on Gaudapädiyakärikä IV. 21, he interprets dharman 
as haslyädin dharman. He again interprets dharma in 
Gaudapadiyakarika IV. 54 and IV. 82 as bahyadharma 
and dvayavastu respectively. It is of interest that when 
he comments on the term dharma in stanza Gaudapadiya- 
karika IV. 99, where it occurs twice, he interprets the 
first occurrence as meaning visayantara and the second 
as दादा in the plural. Here he takes the first one in 
the Buddhist sense and the second in his own peculiar 
sense. By doing so and at the same time by giving a 
similar intentional misinterpretation to the Buddhist 
term buddha, which also occurs twice in the same stanza, 
he managed to interpret the whole stanza Gaudapadiya- 
karika IN. 99 as refuting Buddhism, although in fact 
this concluding stanza simply states Buddhistic thought.? 
It is significant that the term dharma in Katha Up. 1. 21 
and IV. 14 is also interpreted as àtman in Samkara’s 
commentary on it. It is said that the Katha Up. is 
more or less influenced by Buddhism and the term 
here is to be understood in the Buddhist sense.? 
Further, it is certain that Samkara knew the Buddhist 


ICH V. Bhattacharya, “The Gaudapada-Karika on the 
Mandikya Upanisad', op. cit., p. 442; H. Nakamura, Vedanta 
Tetsugaku no Halten, op. cit., p. 508. 

2 As for the interpretation of this stanza, see V. Bhattacharya, 
‘ Gaudapäda”, Indian Historical Quarterly, 14 (1938), pp. 392-7; 
H. Nakamura, Vedanta Tetsugaku no Halten, op. cit., pp. 499-503. 

3 H. Nakamura, Shoki no Vedanta Tetsugaku (— Early Vedanta 
Philosophy) (Tokyo, Iwanami, 1950), pp. 25-37. 
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concept of dharma, for in the Upadesasahasri he uses it 
in the Buddhist sense when he wishes to refute a 
Buddhist tenet.! There are additional instances of 
such intentional misinterpretation in the Gaudapadiya- 
bhagya.? It seems to me that the commentator’s 
knowledge of Buddhism enabled him to carry out his 
intention of giving the text an Advaitic character. 

In the Brahmasiitrabhasya Samkara’s knowledge of 
Buddhism is openly utilized to attack Buddhist doc- 
trines since the JBrahmasütra itself presents them as 
something to be refuted. His effort in the Brahma- 
sätrabhäsya is not to make Buddhist doctrines Advaita 
doctrines, but to give the Vedanta doctrine of the 
Brahmasütra, which is in the line of bhedäbhedaväda an 
Advaita character. Consequently, in comparison with 
the commentaries of Bhaskara and Rämänuja, Samkara’s 
commentary is far removed from the original meaning 
of the Brahmasiitra especially in his interpretation of 
sätra-s which are concerned with the relationship 
between brahman and àtman. On the other hand, in 


1 Esanikam hi tad atyartham dharmamátram nirantaram | 
sädr$yäd dipaval taddhis tacchantih purusarthata || Upad 11. 16. 23. 

Kamatirtha, a commentator of the Upad, interprets dharmamátra as 
vastumdlra. 

2Sce, for example, the commentator’s interpretation of 
sambuddha (GK IV. 1), dvipaddm vara (GK IV. 1), citta (GK IV. 72), 
bhagavat (GK IV. 82 and 84) and agraydna (GK IV. 90). 

3 Brahmasitra, M. 2. 18-32. 

^H. Nakamura, Brahmasitra no Tetsugaku (= Philosophy of 
the Brahmasütra) (Tokyo, Iwanami, 1951), pp. 447-51. 

5 ibid., pp. 381-94. 
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the Gaudapädiyabhäsya, the commentator's knowledge of 
Buddhism is tacitly used to transmute Buddhist doc- 
trine into Advaitism; for Buddhist doctrines in the 
Gaudapadiyakarika are not points to be refuted but 
constitute an essential part of the text and at least in 
the case of the fourth prakarana almost the whole of it, 
and therefore the commentator himself has to admit 
similarity between Buddhism and the Advaitism of the 
Gaudapadiyakürika.! The tendency to give the original 
text an Advaita character appears also in Samkara’s 
Bhagavadgitabhasya especially when he * advaitinizes °, 
i.c. illusionizes, realistic Samkhyan elements in the 
Bhagavadgita.2 The commentator’s inclination to give 
non-Advaitic ideas an Advaitic character, which appears 
frequently in Samkara’s bhdsya-s, has possibly led some 
modern scholars to criticize the author of the Gauda- 
padiyabhasya as explaining away obvious references to 
Buddhism? or as lacking knowledge of Buddhism 
comparable to that which the author of the Brahma- 
sütrabhasya had.* 


1 jiánajfizyajniatrbhedarahitam paramarthatattvam advayam etan na 
buddhena bhdsitam. yady api bähyärthaniräkaranam jiidnamatrakalpana 
cädvayavastusämipyam | uktam. idam lu paramdrthatattvam adcaitem 
vedäntesv eva vijfieyam ity arthah, GKBh IN. 99, p. 220. 

2Cf. S. Mayeda, ‘The Authenticity of the Bhagavadgita- 
bhasya °, op. cit., pp. 178-83 and pp. 194-7. 

3See S, Radhakrishnan, Indian Philosophy, vol. 11 (New York, 
Macmillan, 1958), p. 465, n. 2; S. Dasgupta, 4 History of Indian 
Philosophy (Cambridge, 1951), p. 424, n. 1. 

4 See footnote | on p. 84 above. 
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However, anyone strict in the usage of words 
would hardly make such an attempt to give an Advaitic 
character to non-Advaitic concepts. Besides his ten- 
dency to ‘ advaitinize’ ideas and his familiarity with 
Buddhism, the author, like Samkara, was flexible in 
usage of terms, and so he used some Buddhist technical 
terms such as vijüapli, vijaplimátra and jmaptinátra in 
the Advaita sense. It should be noted here that in 
one place in the Upadesasähasri Samkara uses the term 
jnapti in the Advaita sense, i.c. cailanya or átman, and 
in the Buddhist sense in another place, and in another 
place he asserts that the term jñapti is not applicable 
to atman!; in the Upadesasahasri he also uses the 
originally Buddhist term advaya far more frequently 
than advaita.? 

* Advaitinization’ manifests itself not only in 
intentional misinterpretation of Buddhist and other 
non-Advaitic tenets but also in ascribing authority for 
such misinterpretations to the sruli-s, especially the 
Upanisad-s. The commentator quotes the Upanisad-s 
several times in support of his interpretation of the 


!In Upad II. 15. 15 Samkara uses jHapti in the sense of 
cailanya or dlman (kham ivaikarasd jitaplir avibhakläjarämalä). But 
when he attacks the Bahyarthavadin-s, he scems to use the term 
in a Buddhist sense and to treat it as a synonym of dhi, i.e. buddhi 
in Upad II. 16. 25. Furthermore, in Upad II. 18. 55 Samkara 
asserts that the term 7486 is not applicable to atmem, since it 
indicates * becoming ° (bhdva). 

“The term advaila is used only twice (Upad 11, 16. 33; 
advaitabhava, Upad Y. 2. 109) whereas advaya occurs 35 times (Upad 
IT. 9. 3; 10. 1; 10, 3; 10. 7; 10. 8; 10. 9; 10. 11; 10. 12; ete.). 
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fourth prakarana of the Gaudapadiyakarika, a text which 
has hardly anything to do with the Upanisad-s. The 
above-mentioned instance of asparíayosa, which the 
commentator interprets as advaitadarsanayoga, which is 
of the nature of brahman (brahmasvabhava), may be a 
case of falsely finding authority in the Upanisad-s. An 
instance of such false ascription of authority appears in 
another work by Samkara: in the Upadesasahasri Sam- 
kara asserts that the idea of abhasa or ' reflection’ of 
aiman is supported by the sruti-s and so on, although 
it is in fact not mentioned at all in the sruti-s. 

As for the existence of benedictory stanzas in the 
Gaudapádiyabhàsya, it may suffice to say that the Bhaga- 
vadgitabhasya and the Upadesasahasri also have benedic- 
tory stanzas. As for the metrical and grammatical 
defects, these have been pointed out only in two 
of the five benedictory stanzas and none in the text 
itself. There is no critical edition of the Gaudapadiya- 
bhasya. My experience in editing the Upadesasahasri 
tells me that defects of this kind cannot be strong 


1 adhunddvaitadarSanayogasya — namaskáras  tatstutaye. — sparsanam 
sparíah sambandho na vidyate Jaya yogasya kenacid kadacid api so 
* asparfayogo ° brahmasvabhäva eva * vai nama” iti brahmavidam asparsa- 
yoga ity evam prasiddha ityarthak, GKBh IV. 2, p. 158. It may be 
of interest to note that asparsayoga is similar to parisamkhyana which 
is described in Upad I. 3. Chintamani takes asparsayoga as a non- 
technical term. According to him, the commentator wishes to 
say that ‘ the idea conveyed by the phrase asparíayoga is to be 
often met with in the Upanisads and the Bhagavadgita’ (see 
* Sankara—The Commentator on the Mändükya Karikas °, op. cit., 
pp. 421-2). 
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evidence, since manuscripts of the Upadesasähasri have 
revealed a good number of variant readings and structu- 
ral differences; one group of manuscripts lacks one of 
the benedictory stanzas.! 

No convincing testimony has so far been discovered 
to defend the authenticity of the Gaudapädiyabhasya. 
This has been the weakest point on the side of scholars 
who support Samkara’s authorship of the Gaudapadiya- 
bhasya. But we now have positive evidence obtained 
from comparing the Gaudapädiyabhäsya with the Brahma- 
sitrabhasya in regard to certain critical terms and 
quotations. And the evidence against Samkara’s 
authorship which I have discussed above seems capable 
of being explained. At the present stage of research 
we may be allowed to conclude that the Gaudapädiya- 
bhasya including the Mändükyopanisadbhäsya is one of 
Samkara's genuine works. 


!Cf. Variant readings given in The Upadefasáhasri of Sañkarä- 
cärya, Critically Edited with Introduction (University of Pennsylvania 
dissertation) (Ann Arbor, University Microfilms, 1961) pp. 244-93. 
For example, the manuscripts of the Upad accompanied by 
Bodhanidhi’s commentary lack stanzas XVIII. 230-3, the last 
of which is a benedictory stanza. 
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D. MACKENZIE BROWN 


SOME MODERN VIEWS OF THE 
MANUSAMHITA 


Tur Code of Manu epitomizes Indian classical tradi- 
tion. It embraces substantially all aspects of human 
life and society: Government, Economics, Sociology, 
Religion, Ethics, Penology, Cosmology. The laws 
were sacred. Individual behaviour was imbued with 
a transcendent character, an existential purposiveness 
related to an underlying religious scheme. In modern 
times, the Code has been questioned, denounced, 
praised or reinterpreted in different historical contexts 
and by individuals with divergent interests, viewpoints 
and prejudices. These opinions are significant indi- 
cators of modern reaction to the traditional values of 
Hindu civilization and constitute one aspect of the 
intricate intellectual struggle arising out of the contact 
between European and Indian cultures. 

We may note three basic reactions. 1. Missionaries 
and some officials tended to be shocked at the 
‘idolatry’ and Brahmanism and despotism expressed 
in the Code and considered India an unparalleled 
opportunity for improving the souls, morals and living 
standards of native peoples. 2. Certain Orientalists 
and Hinduphiles saw in Manu and Indian religion and 
society the answer to a decadent Christianity and a 
materialistic Europe. 3. Among Western educated 
Indians, various democratizers and reformers accepted 
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the values of much of Western ideology but hoped to 
reinterpret Manu and other scriptures so as to revise 
or ‘restore’ Indian tradition and society and thereby 
preserve its best features from destruction by the 
exploiting West. The subjects of Manu chiefly involved 
here are those concerned with caste, marriage, the 
rights of women, and the status of the ruler relative 
to democratic control. 

The first attitude towards the Manu tradition is 
effectively described by Dr. Radhakrishnan who, with 
studied restraint, has demonstrated the provincialism 
of such religious imperialists as Bishops Heber and 
Macnicol.' But this attitude was not restricted to the 
clergy or the representatives of the London Missionary 
Society. Macaulay, who cast the decisive vote in the 
decision to make the English language the medium of 
instruction in Indian education, referred to Hindu 
learning as ‘the dotages of the brahmanical super- 
stition ?.2 

The British East India Company management, 
though concerned primarily with economic advantage, 
was, in the person of Charles Grant, Chairman of the 
Directors, a powerful force among the opposition to the 
Manu tradition. He favoured the introduction of the 
English language and Western learning as mediums to 
reconstruct Indian civilization, which he considered to 


1 See Eastern Religions and Western Thought (New York, 1959), 
pp. 341-5. 
* Essays, vol. IV. 
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be based upon Brahmanical exploitation of the masses. 
Grant was aided by Pitt's friend, William Wilberforce, 
and a radical sector of British opinion which included 
the Utilitarians, Bentham and James Mill. Altogether 
they represented the tendencies of the Enlightenment 
and the Evangelical Movement which insisted on the 
rule of reason, the doctrine of progress and the sacred- 
ness of the British role in India.? 

Whatever may be said of the bigotry of Grant, 
Macaulay and Wilberforce, it is certain that they were 
‘in the stream’ of ideological movement in nineteenth 
century Britain. Men like Sir William Jones, 
H. H. Wilson and James Forbes were far more knowl- 
cdgeable and appreciative of Indian tradition, religion 
and custom but they did not represent the coming 
vogue of missionary imperialism. The missionary 
approach stimulated the minds of some leading scholars. 
Sir M. Monier-Williams, Boden Professor of Sanskrit 
at Oxford, wrote in the preface to his 1899 edition of 
A Sanskrit-English Dictionary: 

* [ must draw attention to the fact that I am only 
the second occupant of the Bôden Chair, and that its 
Founder, Colonel Boden, stated most explicitly in his 
will (dated August 15, 1811) that the special object of 
his munificent bequest was to promote the translation 
of the Scriptures into Sanskrit, so as “to enable his 


1See Ainslee Thomas Embree, Charles Grant and British Rule 
in India (New York, 1962), pp. 146-51. 
2 Consult Percival Spear, The Oxford History of Modern India: 
1740-1947 (Oxford, 1965), especially pp. 135-8. 
7 
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countrymen to proceed in the conversion of the natives 
of India to the Christian Religion ". . . Surely then it 
need not be thought surprising, if following in the foot- 
steps of my venerated master, I have made it the chief 
aim of my professorial life to provide facilities for the 
translation of our sacred Scriptures into Sanskrit, and 
for the promotion of a better knowledge of the religions 
and customs of India, as the best key to a knowledge 
of the religious needs of our great Eastern Dependency. 
My very first public lecture delivered after my election 
in 1860 was on “The Study of Sanskrit in Relation 
to Missionary Work in India ”.’ 1 

The critics of Manu are not solely European, 
although British influence or education is often dis- 
cernible. "The nineteenth century Maharashtrian jurist 
and reformer, Mahadev Govind Ranade rejected the 
Code of Manu in his advocacy of widow remarriage: 

“The advocates of re-marriage have never main- 
tained that a woman after her husband’s death should 
not live a life of single devotion to her deceased 
husband... But a woman who cannot live this species 
of life, a woman who if widowed when a girl, before 
she knew who was her husband, before she knew what 
her duties as a wife were—surely such a woman cannot 
practise devotion. It is on behalf of such women that 
this reform is a peremptory and crying want, and to 
require them to live a life of devotion in the manner 


* A Sanskrit-English Dictionary (Oxford, 1899), PP. ix-x, 
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Manu prescribes is a simple mockery of all religion 
and justice.’ ! 

It is only fair to say that Ranade saw himself, not 
as abandoning the whole tradition of Manu and other 
Sastra-s but as correcting it (of which we shall say more 
later). Ranade wrote: ‘The reformers seek not to 
revolutionize, but only to lop off the diseased over- 
growth and excrescence, and to restore vitality and 
energy to the social organism.’ 2 

Àn openly hostile critic is the South Indian, 
E. V. Ramaswamy Naicker, the dynamic political orga- 
nizer who founded the Dravidian Federation in 1944. 
He attacked the Code of Manu with no pretence of 
*revision". Impressed by the writings of the American 
atheist, Robert Ingersoll, he considered the laws totally 
inhuman, the basis of the degenerate caste system, and 
essentially a device to perpetuate Brahman authority. 
Actually, his opposition to Manu was part of a major 
campaign against northern ‘Aryan’ civilization in 
favour of Dravidian traditions and Tamil culture.’ 
Thus Manu, because of its embodiment of the essence 
of Hindu sanatana-dharma, becomes a symbol of Brahman 
and Northern rule and thus, indirectly, a casualty of 
Aryan-Dravidian political rivalry. 

1 Quoted in James Kellock, Mahadev Govind Ranade: Patriot 
and Social Servant (Calcutta, 1926), p. 96. 

? ibid., p. 98. 

3 For a detailed account of Naicker's beliefs and activities 
see Robert L. Hardgrave, Jr. ‘ Religion, Politics and the DMK ° 


in Donald E. Smith, ed., South Asian Politics and Religion (Princeton, 
1966), pp. 213-34. 
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A second attitude towards the Manu tradition is 
represented by Sir William Jones, pioncer scholar of 
Indic culture. Although his biographer, Lord Teign- 
mouth pictures him as a zealous Christian, he 
approached the Manusamhitä, and particularly the 
Hindu religion, with an attitude that was more than 
tolerant.! Jones himself wrote: ‘I am no Hindu; 
but I hold the doctrine of the Hindus concerning a 
future state to be incomparably more rational, more 
pious, and morc likely to deter men from vice, than 
the horrid opinions inculcated by Christians on punish- 
ments without end.’ ® 

Earlier, Warren Hastings had seen the need for 
English translations of Indian legal texts. But it was 
Jones who visualized the translation and codification 
of ‘a complete digest of Hindu and Mohammedan 
law” and who, building upon a beginning translation 
of about a third of the text of Manu by his Sanskrit 
teacher Sir Charles Wilkins, actually completed and 
brought to publication the first English version of the 
Manusamhita.® In the letter to the Governor General’s 


1 For Teignmouth's views, consult his Life, Writings, and Cor- 
respondence of Sir William Jones (London, various editions beginning 
1804). 

2 Quoted in A. J. Arberry, Asiatic Jones: The Life and Influence 
of Sir William Jones (1746-1794), Pioneer of Indian Studies (London, 
1946), p. 37. 

3 Something of Jones’ feeling for the Code of Manu is brought 
out in his correspondence with Wilkins, See Fitzedward Hall, 
“Thirteen Inedited Letters from Sir William Jones to Charles 
Wilkins’ in Journal of the American Oriental Society, 10 (1872), 110-17. 
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Secretary accompanying the text of his translation of 
Manu, Jones wrote: *I have the honour of sending to 
the Governor General in Council a system of Hindu 
laws believed to be of divine authority, and in my 
opinion of the greatest importance. Having observed 
that every page of the new compilation by the Pandits 
employed by Government, was filled with texts of 
Manu, I thought it best to translate the whole code 
of the ancient legislator because I knew that many of 
his laws which appeared obscure when detached would 
be perfectly clear when connected.’ 1 

Jones’ estimate of Manu is contained in his preface 
to his 1793 translation: 

“The work, now presented to the European world, 
contains abundance of curious matter extremely inter- 
esting both to speculative lawyers and antiquaries, 
with many beauties, which need not be pointed out, 
and with many blemishes, which cannot be justified or 
palliated. It is a system of despotism and priestcraft, 
both indeed limited by law, but artfully conspiring to 
give mutual support, though with mutual checks; it is 
filled with strange conceits in metaphysics and natural 
philosophy, with idle superstitions, and with a scheme 
of theology most obscurely figurative, and consequently 
liable to dangerous misconception; it abounds with 
minute and childish formalities, with ceremonies gener- 
ally absurd and often ridiculous; the punishments are 


1Sir William Jones to Mr. E. Hay, Secretary, 9 June 1793 
(National Archives, Delhi). 
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partial and fanciful; for some crimes, dreadfully cruel, 
for others reprehensibly slight; and the very morals, 
though rigid enough on the whole, are in one or two 
instances (as in the case of light oaths and of pious 
Perjury) unaccountably relaxed: nevertheless, a spirit 
of sublime devotion, of benevolence to mankind, and 
of amiable tenderness to all sentient creatures, pervades 
the whole work; the style of it has a certain austere 
Majesty, that sounds like the language of legislation 
and extorts a respectful awe; the sentiments of inde 4 
pendence on all beings but God, and the harsh admoni- | 
tions even to kings, are truly noble. . . .*! 


Jones views were subject to controversy among | 
later administrators. Robert Dundas, for instance, “4 
held that Jones believed the religious ideas of the | 
Hindus should be respected in forming policy, whereas 
Charles Grant insisted that Jones merely meant that 
Hinduism should be tolerated.? Teignmouth's twisted 
interpretation of Jones’ religious views gave support to 
Grant, but it seems quite clear that Jones respected 
and cven admired much of Hinduism as he found it 
in the Manavadharmata:tra 2 

Beginning a century after Sir William Jones, the 
Theosophical Society, founded in 1875, paid homage 


*This preface is included in the third edition, edited by 
Standish Grove Grady (London, 1869) and the quotation is 
from pp oe of that edition. 
| * Ainslee Thorn Embree, op. cit., p. 250, 
of Hindu Society? ibid., p. 149, — 
T n x 
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to Manu in the writings of Madame Blavatsky, Annie 
Besant and Bhagavan Das. H.P. Blavatsky advised 


all earnest Theosophists to study Manu! Annie 
Besant wrote: 


* Society . . . stands at the edge of a precipice, 
and sces no way to safety. Over the edge it must 
go—as previous civilizations have gone . . . unless it 


can find some Ark of safety to carry it from the old 
to the new. Such an Ark may be found in the wisdom 
of our great progenitor Manu, the father of the whole 
Aryan Race. His precepts cannot be followed blindly 
in an age so far removed from that in which He spoke; 
but his ideas contain all the needed solutions, and to 
apply the essential ideas to modern conditions is the 
work which needs to be done and which will receive 
His blessing in the doing.’ ? 

Dr. Bhagavan Das concludes his book by saying 
that the present Kali Yuga will end in a little over 
{00,000 years from now. This will be the last of the 
present fifth Root-Race and then a new Satya Yuga 
will begin with the beginning of the sixth Root-Race. 
When this sixth Root-Race comes, then the present 
Manu of our Manavadharmasástra will be inapplicable 
and a new Manu will write a new code for a new 
age. He holds that our own Manu is the only hope 
for the present world. 

1 Bhagavan Das, The Laws of Manu in the Light of Atma Vidya 
( Madras, 1910), xxiii. 


? ibid., pp. vii-viii. 


8 ibid., pp. 340-3. 
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In the twentieth century, Manu has found other 
advocates. Nietzsche scandalized Christendom by rank- 
ing Manu above the Bible. Gerald Heard found the 
answer to the problem of leadership for modern society 
in the Code of Manu. In describing the ideal leader, 
whom he calls the Doctor Proficient, he states: * There 
is another analogy by which we may describe this 
third rank of Doctor Proficients—that is the analogy 
drawn from the ancient laws of Manu. The Doctor 
Proficient will be the modern form of the Brahmin. 


The Brahmin suggests notions of caste. The evil of 


caste is, however, its rigidity, not its organization. . . . 
Caste has no evil but only good if its two original and 
basic rules are observed: (1) that anyone who can 
qualify for the higher or highest ranks may and must 
be admitted; (2) that the higher the rank the less has 
th individual any amusements or private possessions, 
while in the highest rank any office or direct power and 
influence must be ruled out.’ 1 

The third group, the democratizers and reformers, 
often came in the guise of those who would preserve, 
as we have noted, Indian tradition ‘ by removing its 


excrescences’, thereby rescuing the original intent of 


the scriptures. 

Rammohun Roy frequently used Manu to aid in 
his fight against sutfee and other customs he considered 
degenerate. He wrote: ‘ Attend to what Manu and 


1 Pain, Sex and Time: A New Outlook on Evolution and the 
Future of Man (New York, 1939), p. 256. 
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others say respecting the duty of widows— Let her 
emaciate her body by living voluntarily on pure flowers, 
roots and fruits, but let her not when her lord is 
deceased even pronounce the name of another man. 
Let her continue till death forgiving all injuries. . . . ^t 
Also: * Manu directs that after the death of her husband 
the widow should pass her whole life as an ascetic. 
Therefore the laws given by Angira and others 
[authorizing suttee] being contrary to the law of Manu 
cannot be accepted. ? But though he favoured the 
re-marriage of widows, he has little to say on that 
subject—perhaps because Manu gives no support to 
such reform. Nor does he call on Manu for support 
in his campaign against ‘ this horrible polygamy among 
Brahmans which is directly contrary to the law given 
by ancient authors’. Manu, of course, does support 
polygamy under certain conditions (III. 12-13). 

Swami Dayananda Saraswati, founder of the 
powerful Arya Samaj movement pleaded for a return 
to the Veda-s and a rejection of the vast popular 
literature of the Puräna-s which he believed responsible 
for the degeneration of pure Hinduism. He acknowl- 
edged as Sastra-s only the Vedic Samhità-s and con- 
forming portions of the Vedanga-s and other Vedic 
scriptures. Instead of appealing to the Bhagavad-gita 
as so many nineteenth and twentieth century reformers 


1Quoted in Nalin C. Ganguly, Raja Ram Mohun Roy 
(Calcutta, 1934), p. 110. The Manu reference is from Manu- 


samhita, V. 158. ] 
? ibid., p. 111. 3 ibid., p. 119. 
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did, he turned to the Manusamhitä for authoritative 
answers to subjects not detailed in the Vedic literature, 
In his fundamental work, the Salyärth Prakash, or Light 
of Truth, published in 1882, he refers to “The Great 
Manu’ (ch. 6) and quotes the Code along with the 
Rgveda, the Satapatha-brahmana, and other Sruti texts. 
Much of his doctrine on personal conduct is taken 
directly from the Manusmrti.? Where others quoted 
the Code to support the traditional caste system, 
Dayananda appealed to its authority to deny the here- 
ditary basis of caste. He considered the four varna-s 
or classes as essential to a healthy society, but insisted 
that the membership of each was to be determined by 
' qualification, accomplishments, and character ', rather 
than birth. In chapter 4 of his Salyarth Prakash, he 
refers to Manusamhità, X. 65 as follows: ‘ The sage 
Manu holds the same view. Says he “As the son of 
a Sidra may attain the rank of a Brahman if he were 
to possess his qualifications, character and accomplish- 
ments, and as the son of a Brahman may become a 
Südra if he sinks to his level, . . . even so must it be 
with a Ksatriya, even so with him who is born of a 
Vai$ya ?” But the passage quoted is in the context of 
mixed castes and their offspring in the section of Manu 
dealing with Times of Distress. The text which 
Dayananda quotes is immediately preceded by a 

! Chiranjiva Bharadwaja, ed. Light of Truth or an English 
Translation of the Satyarth Prakash: The Well Known Work of Swami 


Dayananda Saraswati (Allahabad, 1882), pp. 161-209, 
*ibid., especially chs. 2, 4, 10. 
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passage (X. 64) describing how the descendants of a 
Brahman father and a Südra mother may after seven 
generations of marriages with other Brahmans rise to the 
status of the Brahman caste. Manu, X. 65, therefore 
hardly constitutes a denial of the hereditary basis of 
caste, for it is in this manner that the offspring of a 
Südra may attain the rank of a Brahman. This agrees 
with the gloss of Kullüka. 

Vivekananda, like Rammohun Roy, was, despite 
his criticism of Western foibles, surprisingly Western in 
many of his views. While elsewhere appealing to 
Manu in support of his reforms, he attacked the tradi- 
tional penal system with bitter sarcasm: * What is their 
history [the Südra-s], who, being the real body of 
society, are designated, at all times, in all countries, as. 
" they—the base-born °? For whom kind India pre- 
scribed the mild punishments, “cut out his tongue, 
chop off his flesh” and others of like nature, for such 
a grave offence as any attempt on their part to gain a 
share of the knowledge and wisdom monopolized by 
her higher classes. . . ?'! Butin defence of intercaste 
marriage, Vivekananda purports to quote Manu: ‘If 
a woman is a jewel, take her in marriage even if she 
comes from a low family of the lowest caste. Such is 
the law laid down by our peerless legislator, the divine 
Manu. This is true”? He does not mention Manu, 
HII. 13-19, on this same subject: ‘ Twice-born men 


1 Modern India (Almora, 1923), p. 43- P 
2 Complete Works (Almora, 1948), IIT, 152. 
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who, in their folly, wed wives of the Sidra caste, soon 


degrade their families and their children to the state 


These passages do make some provision 
ages with Südra women but not as first wives, 


except in the case of Südra husbands. 


Lajpat Rai, prominent in later years in the 
Arya Samaj, wrote extensively on behalf of Indian 
social reform. In his Opposition to caste abuses, he 
quoted Manu I. 31 on the origin of caste to show 
that all castes came from the body of the Creator. 
Manu IX. 335 and X. 42. 57-65 are cited to show 
that lower castes may by good behaviour rise in succes- 
sive births to higher castes. In a campaign against 
denial of property rights to women, Lajpat Rai pointed 
to Manu IX. 194: * What was given before the nuptial 
fire, what was given on the bridal procession, what 
was given in token of love, and what was received from 
her brother, mother, or father, that is called the sixfold 
Property of a woman.'? A third of a century later, 
Rai's arguments were used in the bitter debates on 
the Hindu Code bill designed to change the rules of 
female inheritance. 

Even Gandhi's vegetarian reforms involved the 
Manusamhita. During a severe illness of his wile, 
Kasturbai, in South Africa, a Swami came to plead 
for the use of beef tea to speed her recovery. Gandhi 
narrates the incident: ‘My second and third sons 


1 The Arya Samaj (London, 1915), pp. 138-41, 
* Unhappy India (Calcutta, 1928), pp. 166-7. 
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Manilal and Ramdas were, so far as I can recollect, 
present when the Swami came. He held forth on the 
rcligious harmlessness of taking meat, citing authorities 
from Manu. I did not like his carrying on this dis- 
putation in the presence of my wife, but I suffered 
him to do so out of courtesy. I knew the verses from 
the Manusmyti, I did not need them for my conviction. 
| knew also that there was a school which regarded 
these verses as interpolations; but even if they were 
not, I held my views on vegetarianism independently 
of religious texts, and Kasturbai’s faith was unshakable 

. Kasturbai put an end to the dialogue at once. 
“Swamiji ”, she said, * whatever you may say, I do 
not want to recover by means of beef tea. Pray don't 
worry me any more." '! The somewhat controversial 
passages referred to by Gandhi are undoubtedly those 
of Manu V. 11-56. 

In a plea for the popular control of the executive, 
B. G. Tilak contended that * Manu has distinctly laid 
down that the king who punishes those whom he should 
not, or does not punish those whom he should, goes to 
hell. . . The king may himself be a sort of deity 
[as Manu specifically states] but the conflict between 
him and his subjects begets another deity only superior 
to him.’ ® 


1Gandhi’s Autobiography: The Story of My Experiments with 
Truth (Washington, 1948), p. 397. 

2 Bal Gangadhar Tilak: His Writings and Speeches (Madras, 1919), 
p. 62. The reference is to Manusamhitd, VII. 27-9. 
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K. P. Mukerji, in his profoundly able study, The 
Stale, goes even further and sees Manu as advocating 
regicide in the case of evil rulers.! He cites for his 
authority, Manu VII. 27-8; but these passages simply 
warn that the wicked king destroys himself when he 
becomes irresponsible in administering justice. They 
cannot be said to advocate assassination any more than 
the slogan, crime docs not pay’ advocates the private 
liquidation of criminals. Elsewhere, Mukerji gives a 
vigorous defence of the varnasramic system detailed by 
Manu? He writes: ‘It is worthy of note that the 
varnashramic social order envisaged by Manu, provides 
the first human attempt to establish . . . a co-operative 
and constantly planning society on creative and cultural 
lines on the basis of a reconciliation of the material as 
well as the moral values leading to what the Hindus 
considered to be the highest goal of life (i.e. moksha or 
salvation)—a transcendental goal... Only when the 
Varnas (or the so-called castes) crystallized into a rigid 
system and the ashrama duties were neglected did the 
varnashramic order begin to show signs of exhaustion. . 3 

Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan has high regard for 
certain aspects of Manu while remaining critical of 
the rest. He writes: ‘ Along with much that is defec- 
tive there are some flashes of genius and insight,’ 4 
He relates this and other codes to different J'uga-s in 


1 The State (Madras, 1952), p. 339. 
? ibid., pp. 332-6. ? ibid., p. 168, fn. 
4 Indian Philosophy (London, 1941), I, p. 517. 
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human development. Thus the values and laws and 
institutions presented in the Manusamhità were designed 
for the Krta-yuga or Golden Age of mankind, those of 
Gautama were intended for the Treta-yuga, those of 
Sankhalikhita for the Dvàpara-yuga, and those of 
Parasara for the present Kali-yuga. Dharma thus is 
relative and one must remember not to apply a code 
such as that of Manu to the present age. The 
Manusamhità itself, of course, describes the four yuga-s 
and the behaviour of men in each age but does not 
limit its own provisions to the Kali-yuga.? 

Since Indian independence, the Code of Manu has 
tended to recede as the basis of Hindu law. Part of 
this tendency has been due, as we have seen, to the 
opposition of certain reform elements desiring to replace 
it because it bulwarked institutions and practices which 
reformers considered evil or at least unprogressive. An 
important reason, however, not unrelated to the above, 
is that an increasing body of statute law has been 
rapidly superseding provisions in Manu and other 
traditional codes. In the absence of provision by the 
Central or State legislative bodies, various regulations in 
Manu were accepted as customary by courts. But 
with legislative approval of the recent Hindu Code 
Bill, a landmark in modern Indian law, and other 
statutes, the power of Manu has ebbed. The intro- 
duction of divorce legislation in the 1955 Hindu 


1 See D. S. Sarma, The Renaissance of Hinduism CoS 1944), 
pp. 627-9. 1. 68-86. 
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Marriage Act was vigorously opposed by traditionalists, 
including the head of the Hindu Mahasabha who 
pleaded before the Indian Parliament: * Manu himself 
says that Vedic marriage is a samskara. That is a 
solemn injunction. It is an inviolable union, an 
indissoluble union. . . . I appeal to all sections of the 
House, don't tamper with the Hindu sacramental 
marriage and introduce divorce into it t But the 
bill became law. The act also made polygamy illegal, 
even as regulated by the Manusamhita. 

It might be said in conclusion that, of the three 
attitudes outlined, those of the missionaries and reformers 
have largely prevailed. While a great mass of rural 
traditional opinion and traditional scholarly opinion 
still may follow or hold in high esteem the ancient 
Code, time and decay are on the side of Grant and 
Macaulay and Roy. 


1 Quoted in Donald E. Smith, ed. South Asian Politics and 
Religion (Princeton, 1966), p. 41. 
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ALICE BONER 


SAUDHIKAGAMA ON PANFARA-S 


Tue text of the Saudhikagama, whose first mention was 
found in the Silpaprakasa,’ has so far been available 
in two palm-leaf manuscripts in Oriya script only, one 
from Purulia and the other from Dharakot. 

From a survey of its contents the Saudhikagama 
appears to have been the fundamental textbook of a 
whole school of Tantric architecture and sculpture, 
beginning from early pre-medieval times, located mainly 
in Orissa, but extending to other regions of India as 
well. The author of the Sipapraküía, Rämacandra 
Kauläcära, mentions it explicitly as his authority and 
the source of his knowledge. At the end of the first 
chapter of the Sipaprakàía he says: ‘ This Sastra is 
according to the Kauläcära doctrine; the two chapters 
of this book follow the way of the Saudhikagama.’ At 
the end of the book he writes: * It is according to the 
Saudhikagama that the features and characteristics of this 
temple are given.’ 

The Saudhikägama, although a Siva-Sakti Agama, 
has a comprehensive outlook akin to that of the 
Smärta-s. This is most evident in the chapters on 


1 Orissan text on a particular type of Tantric architecture, 
translated into English by Alice Boner and Sadasiva Rath Sarma, 
published with illustrations and original Sanskrit text by E. J. Brill, 
Leiden, 1966. 
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image-making, which are divided into five broad cate- 
gories, dealing with Ganapati, Siva, Visnu, Sürya and 
Sakti images, and with those of all their minor 
attendant divinities. 

The whole Agama is presented in the form of a 
dialogue between Virabhadra and Mahadeva. Vira- 
bhadra puts the questions, and Mahadeva expounds 
the doctrine in answer to his questions, and this exposi- 
tion is made in a remarkably systematic order. Since 
in a short article it would not be possible to give even 
a complete list of the contents of this Agama, I shall 
dwell only on some of its theories on image-making 
which distinguish it from all hitherto published Silpa 
texts. 

The Saudhikagama seems to be the first text of its 
kind, dealing with rules on image-making, that go 
beyond the usual prescriptions for measurements and 
proportions. 11 gives a comprehensive description of 
every single image with its /aliva-s, its dhyana and its 
mantra-s. Then it gives for cach one what is called a 
paijara or rekhä-väsa and a mürli-nyäsa, that means a 
geometrical diagram on which the image has to be 
composed and the position of every limb on that 
diagram. Before beginning the description of partic- 
ular images, however, the Saudhikagama explains the 
distinction it makes between three different types of 
images, which have to be treated each in a different 
way. The three types are the arcä-, the dvarana-, and 
the mandana- images. The first ones are the puja 
images destined to be worshipped inside the shrine. 
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The second category includes the Par$va-devata-s 
in the outer niches of the vimana, the Dikpala-s placed 
on the vimana and mukhasala and the Mahavidya-s, 
which hold those places in Sakti-temples. The third 
category, also called /ila-mürti-s, comprises a variety of 
images meant to adorn the outer parts of the temple, 
mainly the base, the bandhand-s and the roof. They 
may show Puränic stories, such as those of Visnu's 
avalära-s, Gana-s and Upagana-s, attractive female 
figures, beautiful flowers and creepers and other things. 

With the classification of images into three different 
categories instructions are given to the Silpin as to the 
different ways of making them and of their worship. 
For carving an arcámárti the best stone has to be selected, 
flawless and without veins. After having been cut to 
size, the stone must be worshipped and circumambu- 
lated by the skilful artist (visvakarman), by the patron 
(pajamäna) and the priest (purohita), who visualize the 
image. Then the artist, after bowing to the stone, has 
to draw the panjara or rekhä-väsa on the smoothened sur- 
face and the image has to be carved in accordance with 
the lines of this diagram. Without proceeding in this 
way, the image will be mis-shapen and unfit for worship. 

For carving the dvarana images the Silpin may also 
use a pañjara, if he so desires, but it is not compulsory. 
The images, however, must be made in strict accordance 
with their dhyana-s, expressing the mood given in the 
dhyana-s, with their proper attributes and ornaments, 
mounted on their vehicles and accompanied by their 


attendants. 
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For carving mandana images (decorative images) 
all around the walls of the temple, no pañjara-s, not 
even the observation of dhyäna-s are required. The 
Silpin 18 free to carve them according to his mood and 
his imagination, as long as they are in harmony with 
the architecture, ornate and beautiful. 

Then follows the description of those pañjara-s or 
rekha-grha-s, which are postulated as indispensable for 
any kind of pūjā image to be set up in a temple. The 
panjara consists primarily of a network of vertical and 
horizontal lines incised on both sides of the panel on 
which the image has to be carved. Across this network 
other lines run which mark the disposition in space 
and the essential movements of the figure or figures. 
These paijara-s are very simple. ‘They mark, as their 
name implies, only the skeleton of the figures, but they 
clearly determine the relationship of all the elements in 
the build-up of a composition. 

Although the use of pañjara-s seems thus to have 
been a general and well-known practice, it is strange 
to note that they were not given out by any Silpa-text 
published so far, not even by those of the ‘Tantric 
schools. Only some Buddha images have been shown 
as being built up upon a similar network, but without 
the lines of stress shown on the pañjara-s of the 
Saudhikägama. 

The reason for their not being divulged was per- 
haps that they belonged to those professional secrets, 
which were only transmitted orally from Master to 
disciple after proper initiation. In any case they must 
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have been based on deeply meditated principles tested 
in empirical experience. Their main purpose certainly 
was to cast pijà images, although using natural forms, 
into a more abstract and hieratic pattern expressed in 
geometrical figures, and thus to transpose them from 
the world of contingency into a world of spiritual 
relationships, where a reflection of divinity could be 
apprehended. Besides, these geometrical diagrams 
assured a well-balanced, harmonious composition, an 
organic build-up, which perfectly integrated the image 
into the architectural framework. 

How very important the establishment of a geo- 
metrical diagram for the carving of images was con- 
sidered by the Masters of old will be appreciated, 
when reading the following extract from the chapter 
on pañjara-s in the Saudhikagama. It shows that it was 
not looked upon as a simple technical operation to 
achieve an outer harmonious form, but as a kind of 
ritual meant to secure an intrinsic relationship between 
the container, the form, and its spiritual content: 

‘The lay-out of a pazjara should never be under- 
taken at the junction of day and night, nor at any 
other inauspicious moment. The thread used for the 
purpose should be new, it should be washed and dipped 
in black colour made of finely powdered charcoal of 
coconut-fibre mixed with resin of the Kapittha tree. 
First the feet of a Brahmana should be washed and 
worshipped, and then Visvakarman, the Architect of the 
Universe, should be invoked on a kalasa full of water. 
When the auspicious moment has come, the stone-slab 
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destined for the image is washed, and the quadrangle 
in which it has to be carved, is marked with the help 
of the thread. While the Brahmana is reciting the 
Srisükla, the sculptor should trace the diagonals from 
corner to corner of the quadrangle with the thread, 
and at the point of their crossing he should mark the 
madhya-bindu or atimarma with a new chisel. Then he 
should salute and intensely meditate on the divinity he 
is going to carve. After meditation he should mark 
the panjara or rekhä-vasa of that image on the stone, 
While doing this, he should always keep the atimarma 
in his mind, then the image will never become defective. 
All limbs should be traced in relation to that centre, 
and the centre should never be crossed by any line or 
chisel-cut. When a single image is made for pūjā, the 
navel or the heart [the Manipüra or Anähata cakra] 
should always be placed on that centre (bindu-deśa). 
When there are two figures, the bindu should remain 
untouched in the middle between 
alimarma is called the uy 
the entire panel]. 


the two. The 
apti-ksetra [pervading, controlling 
It is also compared to the Meru 
or the Mandara mountain. As the Meru is the im- 
movable backbone of the Carth, thus the atimarma is 
immovably fixed for determining divisions 

divisions of the image, 
ference. 


and sub- 
as also the extent of Its circum- 


* When carving the image the 
time to time go backward by five steps 
his work, while keeping one eye on the 
the movements of all the limbs should be 


artist should from 
and examine 
marma, so that 
set in relation 
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Sesasayi Visnu, Deogarh, about A.D. 600 


(By courtesy of Archeological Survey of India) 
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to this point. Then certainly a figure with a delightful 
countenance will be achieved. Otherwise, by dis- 
regarding the marma, the figure will be defective in one 
way or another, and not fit for pija.’ 

As a concrete example of the way in which the 
Silpin used to build up an image, we shall give the 
first description from the Visnu-khanda. This chapter 
begins with a long eulogy of Visnu's greatness as the 
Preserver and Sustainer of the Universe and with an 
enumeration of his various avatdra-s, their particular 
character and functions. Then it goes over to an 
exposition of the twin aspects of the Supreme Being 
in the form of Siva and Visnu. Siva as the essence of 
karma and Visnu as the body of bhakti are the root of 
the universe. The wheel of the world is kept together 
and in balance by the action of these two powers. Its 
upward movement (s/Aiti) as represented by Visnu and 
its downward movement (/aya) as represented by Siva 
are both inseparable parts of the same life-process. For 
the devotee there are two ways, the karma-way leading 
to Siva and the bhakti-way leading to Visnu. But, 
says Mahadeva: ‘ Siva-jiana without Visnu-bhakti is 
difficult to attain, but equally difficult to attain is 
Visnu-bhakti without Siva-jüana.? 

Then follow detailed descriptions of numerous 
Visnu-images with their iattva-s, dhyäna-s, mantra-s, 
pañjara-s and nydsa-s. The first image described is that 
of Sesagayi Visnu, which is considered as the foremost 
of püji images. The paijara given for it happens to fit 
exactly one of the most famous images of this subject, 
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the Sesasayi Visnu of the Deogarh temple in Madhya 
Pradesh of about A.D. 600. Although in the Deogarh 
temple this is not the pijd image, but one of the Päréva- 
devata-s on the outer walls, the artist who made it 
evidently chose to build it up according to an 
acknowledged pañjara. 

This is how the pañjara and nyäsa are described 
(in condensed form): 

A panel, which has six divisions in height and 
five divisions in breadth is further sub-divided in twelve 
and ten sub-divisions respectively. Four sub-divisions 
at the bottom are left for the Pär$va-devata-s (actually 
the attributes personified). In two parts of the fifth 
horizontal division the coils of the Sesanàga are carved. 
The figure of Visnu reaches from the sixth to the tenth 
sub-division. On the left side (of the image), at the 
crossing of the eighth vertical with the ninth horizontal 
line a centre-point (kendra-bindu) is set, from which a 
circle is drawn to the end of the panel, having a radius 
of two sub-divisions (upabhaga-s). This is for the Naga 
hoods. Then a triangle is traced from both ends of 
the sixth horizontal to the middle of the eleventh hori- 
zontal line. Another triangle in the Opposite direction 
BE Mh Bore line, qr to the ml 

3 i € figure of Visnu is 
established between these two triangles. On the lefi 
side his head and trunk are along the (oblic uc) li af 
the head reaching up to the tenth Ee ATA E 
t z t : T Y € 
he hips down to the sixth. he four-armed vr 


made half reclining. The Upper right arm and hand 
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are stretched out along the ninth horizontal line, the 
hand reaching into the seventh vertical sub-division 
(counting from the panel’s left side). It is resting on 
the right knee. In the fifth (should be fourth) sub- 
division is the palm of the upper hand. Now hear 
the features of the left side limbs. On the lower side 
the upper arm is straight along the left (oblique) line. 
The (upper) left forearm reaches up to the eighth 
horizontal, and the hand into the circle, where it is 
bent along the head-dress. The (other) upper arm is 
equally going down along the oblique, and the (lower) 
forearm is along the sixth horizontal line. The hand 
reaches to the seventh (should be eighth) vertical 
(counted from the right side). These are the four arms. 

On the right side the right leg is bent along the 
triangle. The left leg is stretched along the horizontal. 
The seven hoods of the Naga are placed inside the 
circle. 

The bending stem of the lotus runs along the 
(vertical) middle-line, where Brahma Prajapati is seated 
in the middle of the eleventh division. Rudra and all 
other devatä-s should be carved in this upper part. On 
the right side, near the feet (of Visnu), Sridevi is pro- 
minently seated, and above her is Bhüdevi, reaching 
up to the eleventh horizontal line. In front of Bhüdevi, 
Garuda has to be placed, adorned with a snake. On 
the left side the hoods of the Naga are adorning Visnu 
in the shape of an umbrella. In the lowest four sub- 
divisions are Jaya, Vijaya, Sankha, Cakra, a beautiful 
Padma and Kaumodaki; only Kamala is in the form 
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of a young girl, according to the dhyana, the rest being 
in the form of men. 
This is followed by the dhyana of Sesasayi Visnu: 


* With a beautiful body resembling the blue lotus, 
All limbs covered by ornaments, 
Wearing a hara and a graiveya with flower-decorations on the neck, 
Serenely reclining 
On the couch of Ádisesa, whose hoods are covering his head 
In the guise of a splendid umbrella, 
With his lotus-hand resting on the knec, showing the great 
abhaya-mudra, 
The head-dress lying on the left palm, 
The other limbs resting peacefully, and the two lotus-fect 
Served [held] by the daughter of the Ocean [Laksmi]. 
From his navel emerges the stem of a many-petalled lotus 
With Brahma holding the three Veda-s. 
Rudra is giving best praises, and so is Indra with his consort, 
All gods come forward to worship him. 
I salute thee, lying on Sesa, renowned in the three worlds, 
Thou, the form [or essence] of Saccidananda.,’ 


The pañjara described above is onc of the many given 
in the Saudhikagama for great and well-known sculptures. 
Although not all are complete and there 


| are hardly any 
exempt from mistakes and muddlings 
on” 


Pt s anc most probably 
due to the later copyists’ ignorance of the subject, still 
they contain sufficient elements to make the identifica- 
tion of the sculptures to which they refi 


2 Cr quite casy. 
hese mostly belong to the best period of Indian monu 
mental sculpture from the 5th to the 10th century A.D 


These pañjara-s give evidence of 
image-making, which must have bec 
tial by the ancient schools of Sil 
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may appear to us moderns, the work on well-established 
compositional patterns did not in the least impair the 
inspired quality of their art-creations. That the artists 
were not inhibited is borne out by the fact, that in the 
early centuries images cast into identical patterns were 
of extreme variety all over the length and breadth of 
India. Among the great sculptures of profound con- 
ceptual and artistic value not two are alike, and all 
bear the imprint of a powerful personal vision. It is 
only in later times, when Silpin-s neglected the use of 
paijara-s and allowed themselves more and more a free 
hand, that images became stereotyped and sometimes. 
quite meaningless. 

This may appear a paradox, but it can be well 
appreciated, when the difference between individual 
works of art and cult-images are kept in mind. The 
latter, to be set up in temples for worship, are not 
meant to render worldly impressions or experiences, not 
even free individual conceptions of divinity. They had 
to transcend human contingencies and convey a supra- 
individual religious or metaphysical message. There- 
fore they could not be entirely entrusted to the imagi- 
nation of the individual, but had to be cast in a definite 
pattern, devised, no doubt by spiritual Masters and 
Guru-s. Their conception is similar to that of the 
geometrical yantra-s, which are in current use for 
rituals and meditation. They had to provide a solid 
geometrical groundwork and establish certain funda- 
mental patterns in order to lead the artist's vision 
towards a particular divinity, or a particular aspect of 
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a divinity. Within this framework the artist was 
asked to approach the deity to be represented in prayer 
and meditation, and thus to form his own personal 
relationship. Being secure within an agreed, and per- 
haps divinely inspired ground-pattern, he could rclease 
all powers of imagination and of fecling, without any 
fear of falling out of tune with the subject he had to 
represent. Having identified himself with the funda- 
mental pattern and its inner meaning, and thus raised 
his vision to a supra-individual level, the composition 
of the image did not present any major problem to the 
Silpin. His only task was to fill the chosen form with 
all the life and power at his command, thus giving a 
vivid plastic expression to its spiritual content. 
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TUTAKA OJIHARA 


SUR LENONGE PANINÉEN ASTRIVISAYA 
(IV. 1. 63): 


DEUX INTERPRÉTATIONS ET LEUR RAPPORT 
AVEC LE GANAPATHA 


Le suff. fém. (sis) -i- IV. 1. 63 (tonique III. 1. 3) est 
enseigne pour un n. générique (JATEH, Abl. à compléter 
par PRATIPADIKAT IV. 1. 1), ceci d'ailleurs sous cette 
subtile condition ASTRIVISAYAT (outre une autre con- 
dition bien simple, AYOPADHAT: “dont la pénultième | 
n'est pas un y?).! Que signifie donc ‘ asirivisaya- en 4 


tLe présent article, qui servira tel quel de commentaire 
développé sur un tiers environ du passage du Mahäbhäsye ad 
IV 63 (édition Kielhorn, vol. II, p. 225, 1. 22-6), est congu en 
même temps comme l'une des vingt-deux sections dont sera faite 
notre étude d'ensemble sur “les discussions patañjaliennes afférentes 
au remaniement du Ganapátha?. Sous ce dernier titre méme, la 
première moitié de ladite étude est déjà sous presse pour les 
Mélanges d'Indianisme à la mémoire de Louis Renou (Paris 1967). 
A part la section présentée ici même, la moitié restante sera 
publiée, espérons-nous, dans un des prochains numéros de I Indo- 
Iranian journal. > 

Nos plus vifs remerciements sont dus à MM. Jacques May - 
ct Pierre-Sylvain Filliozat pour avoir donné tous leurs soins 
mettre au point la présente rédaction frangaise : 

Abréviations:—dAm(arakosa, éd. Poona Oriental Seri 
Balam (anorama) ; Bh(asya, suivi parfois de trois chiffres renvo 
volume, page, ligne dans léd. Kielhorn); B6(htlingk=son é 
Ganapáfha) ; dh(atupátha, éd. Bö.) ; fém(inin) ; glana); G(ana) 
mahodadhi); Kaiy(ata=son Pradipa sous IV. 1. 63 Bh. 
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tant que déterminant ५61 (vacin)- prátipadika- ? Dans le 
Bh. ad IV. 1. 63, deux théses figurent à ce sujet: 

(a) = ‘samanayam akrtau yad astrivisayam’: ‘une 
base nominale [vouée, dés l'origine, à une notion] 
générique [déterminée] qui, sur le plan [primordial —à 
savoir, celui] de cette forme [corporelle] commune 
[a tous les individus concernés—], ne se met pas en 
place au genre fém. [tout seul] °; * 

(b) =‘ kvacid astrivisayam’: * unc base nominale 
[qui exprime, à titre d'homonymie, plus d’une notion] 
générique [et] qui [, partant,] ne s'emploie parfois pas 
au fém. [en raison du sens de mot dont il s’agit]. 

Pour que cet essai de traduction puisse étre compris 
dans tout son sens en dépit de sa maladresse apparente, 
nous donnons un éclaircissement nécessaire en étudiant 
le mot drona-, par exemple, de la façon suivante. 

Le ‘ boisseau’ est une notion générique reposant 
sur une ‘forme (corporelle) commune ? (samäna- akrli-) 
telle qu'on ne peut en nier l'existence à travers tous 


Laghus(abdendusekhara) ; yn (a)sc(ulin) ; n(om); JV(yása); Nag(esa= 
sauf mention, son Uddyota sous IV, |, 63 Bh.) : र 
Pän(ini); Pat(añjali); S(iddhänta) K (aumudi ); sü(tra): suff(ixe) ; 
Tattvab(odhini) ; un(ädi, numérotation d’après SK.) ; गक i(tika) ja 
1 Voici déjà entré en jeu le rapprochement T jani pie 
tel que le feront les logiciens ultérieurs, Un tel rap 
d'ailleurs, a pris naissance dés une épo um 
puisqu'il est attesté dans la première des deux k 
IV. 1. 63 Bh. commence par citer comme autant ds | 
terme jali. ct. notre * Causerie Vyäkaranique (IV): jan ** 
et deux définitions pré-patañjaliennes ? à paraîtr de vna 
wide o (Tokyo), TER araître dans Je Journal 


; n(eu)t(re); 


d'akrü 
rochement, 
que antérieure à Pat., 
drika que le 
définitions du 


5> 
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les instruments de mesure ainsi appelés, et cette notion 
générique est censée, en sanskrit, valoir au genre msc. 
tout en mettant en place une base nominale drona- 
spécifions cette derniére comme drona-! Pareillement, 
unc autre notion générique, celle de la * mangeoire’, l 
est censéc valoir au fém. en mettant en place, elle E. 
aussi, une base nominale dropa-: mettons drona-21 La 
question qui s'impose maintenant est celle de savoir si E 
une ‘base nominale générique" (jativàcin- pratipadika-) 
est à concevoir ou bien en fonction d'une ‘ forme 
(corporelle) commune’, ou bien en fonction d'une 
communauté de forme purement linguistique. Autre- 
ment dit, dropa-! et drona-? sont-ils deux ‘ bases nomi- 
nales génériques" distinctes l'une de l'autre, ou bien 
ne sont-ils que deux valeurs différentes d'une seule 
“base nominale générique" drona-? Or, les deux points 
de vue ainsi confrontés sont, en réalité, précisément 
ceux qui se trouvent à la base respectivement des deux 
théses, (a) et (b) ci-dessus signalées, concernant la 
mention ASTRIVISAYA IV. 1. 63.2 

Au point de vue (a), dropa-! étant une base indé- 
pendante qui vaut par définition au genre msc., il est 


1 Kaiy.: dronasabdah parimänavisese pumlingah, gavddanyam tu 
strilingah. Cf. ci-dessous nn. 3, p. 135 et 1, p. 139 (in fine). 

?La thèse (a) est censée consister à reconnaitre un mot à 
titre indépendant dans la mesure où l'on y aperçoit ‘ l'unicité sur 
le plan de sa cause de production ’— (sabda) pravrttinimi a 
qui deviendra un cliché favori des auteurs ultérieurs (ainsi 
le passage cité ci-dessous n. 2, p. 131). Mais nous évitons ici - 
délibérément d'entrer dans cette complexité spéculative. 
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exclu d'y attacher un suff. fém. quelconque, tandis 
que l’autre base non moins indépendante, à € 
drona-?, puisqu'elle vaut au genre fém., doit faire l'objet 
de la suffixation telle qu'elle est enseignée sous le sii. 
gouvernant STRIVAM IV. 1. 3. Mais, quand on veut, 
de la sorte, appliquer à drona-? le suff. fém. «mi -i- 
selon IV. 1. 63, la condition ASTRIVISAYAT manquera 
à étre satisfaite du fait que la présente * base nominale 
générique? vaut, au contraire, nécessairement au fém.: 
* strivisaya’ (!) —d’où cet inconvénient qu'au sens de 
*mangeoire', on aurait une fausse forme comme 
*drond- (avec «ap» IV. 1. 4, -à- atone III. 1. 4), au 
lieu de la forme correcte droni- (avec «dp IV. 1. 63). 
Au point de vue (b), d'autre part, on voit en drona- 
une “base nominale générique' qui vaut tantót au 
fém. (ceci dans la valeur dropa-? ‘ mangeoire’) tantôt 
au msc. (dans la valeur dropa-! * boisscau?), ce qui 
satisfait à la condition ASTRIVISAYAT (aussi bien qu'à 
toutes les autres conditions) du sē. IV. 1. 63: au sens 
de ‘mangeoire’, donc, la base drona- regoit à juste 
titre le suff. fém. «itp -i-, d’où droni- comme il convient 
(en liaison avec VI. 4. 148). 

On pourra en dire tout autant pour 


; kula- (kuta-! 
pot' valable au msc., 


3 alal kula-? ‘cabane? valable au 
ém.), ainsi que pour patra- (pàtra-!. “ récipient (en 
, 4. 2 A é ; 
général)’ valable au msc. ou au nt., patra-? * coupe? 
fém.).! Est-ce à di 1 
valable au fém.).1 Est-ce à dire que le point de vuc (b) 
1Nag.: kufasabdo gehe sirilingah 


janasamanye . . . ubhayalingah, 
1,p. 136, 1,p. 137 et 3, p. 139. 


gan, ghate pumán.  pátrafabdo bhä- 
bhajanavisese stri. 


dd Cf. ci-dessous nn. 
abane” ( 


plutót que * maison T 
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fournit la thése correcte quand il s'agit, du moins, 
d'interpréter ASTRIVISAYA dans le sē. IV. 1. 63? Ce 
n'est, cependant, pas encore sûr. Voici, en effet, le 
revers de la médaille: 

Au point de vue (b), il est licite d'admettre une 
base nominale māla- qui vaut au fém. au sens de 
* guirlande? (: mála-!), mais au nt. au sens de * champ 
alluvial ° (: mala-?), ainsi qu'au msc. comme n. d'action 
tiré avec «ghai» -a- IIT. 3. 18 de la racine (dh. I. 522) 
mal- * tenir(?) ° (: mála-?) ;1 s'il en est ainsi, ladite base, 
étant bien 'astrivigaya? ‘qui ne s'emploie parfois pas 
au fém.’, ne recevra-t-elle pas le suff. fém. wip -i- 
IV. 1.63 quand il s’agit de sa valeur (mala-1) * guirlande’ 
—de manière à produire *máli-, et non mala-? Pareil 
inconvénient ne surgit point, en revanche, si l'on prend 
le point de vue (a): étant donné une * forme (corporelle) 
commune ° sous-jacente de toutes les guirlandes, mala-1 
est à lui seul une “base nominale générique ° (jativacin- 
pratipadika-) indépendante mais ‘strivisaya” (!) * qui 
vaut nécessairement au fém.’, en sorte que le suff. fém. 
qui s'applique ne peut être le wip -i- IV. 1. 63 
(à défaut de satisfaire ASTRIVISAYAT), mais bel et bien 
le «ap -à- IV. 1. 4 (en raison de l'énoncé ATAH)— 
d’où màlà- (en passant par VI. 1. 101). 


pour ‘geha” et ‘coupe’ pour 'bhajanavisesa ^, ceci conformément à 
l'emploi réel que les lexicographes modernes ont attesté respective- 
ment de kuti- et de patri-. 

1 Kaiy.: malanam mala iti pumlingah, ksetravisese napumsakam, 
sraji strilingah. ‘Champ alluvial’ pour ‘ ksetravisesa’, cf. entre 
autres Meghadüla 16c. 
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De méme, pour la forme fém. balaka- : balaka-! 
z fé Cues me: aba-2 1 
qui vaut au fém. au sens de ‘cigogne ; balaka-* qui 
vaut au msc. au sens de * héron ^; balaka-’ qui vaut au 
c -Lz iD : "le à ^ar Saf 2१) 2 
msc. au sens ‘balam akayali’ * qui hurle à l'arméc(?) 
Es f; Q + S 
—composé (tatpurusa) bala-äka- selon H. 2. 8, dont le 
membre ultérieur est n. d'agent tiré de la racine d-kai- 
(dh. I. 964 kai- * résonner(?) °) »a-kà- VI. 1. 45, avec 
«ka» -a- III. 1. 136 (en liaison avec VI. 4. 64).1 A 
moins que baldka-! ne soit estimé une base nominale 
indépendante suivant la thése (a), on risquerait de 
former *balaki- au sens de ‘ cigogne ’. 
Bref, comme il est dit dans la section considérée 
du IV. 1. 63 Bh., on manquerait, suivant la thèse (a 
> 3 N ? 
à réaliser droni-, kuti- et patri- (avec «ip -i- IV. 1. 63), 
tandis que, suivant la thése (b), il y aurait un exces 
d'application du si. IV. 1. 63, qui compromettrait les 
formes (en «fap» -d- IV. 1. 4) mālā- et balaka-2 I] 
s’avère, d'ailleurs, que Pat. portait ici sa préférence à 
la thése (b), du fait qu'il a terminé le présent débat 
€n proposant tout de suite d'enregistrer mala ct balaka 
= 1 Kaiy.: balam ākāyatiti balàkasabdo yaugikah pumsi drsyate. 
STEEN Bi clat. vyulpallis tv evam— "akayaliti| &kak ; 
balasyäka ii. Nous laissons de cóté l'analyse ‘ balàm käyati? (sens?) 
que Laghus. et Balam. montrent sous SK. 518. ainsi c , 
étymologies alléguées par Lins 454 t. 9^9, ainsi que d'autres 
WE ne (87८63 par l’up.-si, 454 et ses Sous-commentaires 
ou par Ksirasvàmin ad Am. II. 5, 26. —. < Ci , ese 
compte tenu d’un vers qui fj Wa oe héron? 
f 7111" z 4 > 
lu! igure Laghus., loc, cit, (vers commun 


RF à Sas aie A 

à Visva ch a ०७०८८, à en croire Tallvab, sous ledit un-siz Hi balaka 

bisakanthika, . . . balakas ca bako matah’ “° RN 
2 i oi A eh श्र अती s 

Mum s 2 adi 6 ds samanayam. äkrlau yad astrivisayam iti droni 

eufi pa QUI ati, alha wyndyale kvacid yad astrivisayam iti mālā 

balaka [:] alrapi prapnoti. ७७७०४ ७3 maka 
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dans le g. ajadi (ceci de maniére à mettre en évidence 
que le suff. fém. qui s'applique à māla- et à balaka- 
est le dip -à- IV. 1. 4 en raison de l'énoncé AJADI, 
€t non un autre suff. fém. quelconque).1 

A ce dernier propos, cependant, il y a sans doute 
lieu de soupconner un manque de sérieux chez Pat. 
La these (b) est, d’abord, difficilement compatible avec 
le si. suivant, sē. IV. 1. 64. Car, si Pan. enseigne à 
l'aide de ce dernier sū. que le suff. fém. eig» -i- 
s'applique à un composé du type slista-parna-, mot 
valable au fém. comme n. générique (n. de plante, 
en Vespece), c'est qu'à son opinion, le méme suff. tel 
qu'il est enseigné par IV. 1. 63 échappe à un tel mot, 
qui manque à satisfaire ASTRIVISAYAT. Cela révèle 
que Pàn., quant à lui, comprend l'énoncé en question 
au point de vue (a) : selon la thése (b), en effet, on 
reconnaitrait en slisfaparna-, au contraire, une base bel 
et bien * asérivisaye ? ‘ qui ne vaut parfois pas au fém.’, 
en ce sens qu'elle vaut au fém. comme n. de plante 
mais au msc., si l'on veut, dans sa valeur étymologique 
‘dont les feuilles s'enroulent?!? Dans cette circon- 
stance, on n'osera guère s'obstiner à garder la 
these (b) avec cette remarque désespérée de Nag. que, 
en se prononçant pour cette thèse, Pat. entendait 

1 Bh.: astu kvacid yad astrivisayam iti. katham mala balaketi. 
ajadisu pathah karisyate (II, 225, 96). 

SCE Laghus. (sous SK. 518); astrivisayad ily asya pravrtti- 
nimillaikye liigdntararahitabhinnad ity arthah . . . ata eva pàkakarna[. . .] 
iti silire caritartham. tad dhi strivisayartham. anyathà tesäm api Jaugike 
*rihe lingantarasambkavena pürvena siddhe tadvaiyarthyam spastam eva. 
Ex. slistaparna-, puisé à la Bhasdvrtti ad IV. 1. 64. 
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implicitement la suppression totale du sz. IV. 1. 64.11 
— Rappelons, en outre, que les points de vue (a) et (b), 


VU : : Eas > 
relatifs à la notion d'un n. ou d'une “base nominale °, 


se retrouvent confrontés dans le VI. 3. 34 Bh., init. 
(III. 150. 3-8) lors de l'interprétation de l'énoncé 
BHASITAPUMSKA dudit sii. et que, là, selon toute vraisem- 
blance, Pat. lui-méme sc montre partisan du point de 


9 


vue (a).? 

Il n’y aura donc rien de surprenant à constater 
que, en glosant ASTRIVISAYA IV. 1. 63 le plus souvent 
par ‘na striyam (eva) niyatam’, lcs grammairiens ultérieurs, 
à moins qu'ils ne s'occupent directement du Dh., 
s'alignent tous nettement sur la thèse (a),? tandis que 
la thése (b) est purement et simplement passée sous 
silence sauf chez un nombre trés restreint de sous- 
commentateurs. La SK. (518), par exemple, outre 


*Nag.: vastulah—kvacid yad ily evdsritya pakakarnely api ne 
karyam iti bhäsyalatparyam. Ici Nag. n'a pu étre lui-méme sérieux. 
Car la remarque antérieure (citée en partie ci-dessous n. 1 
qu'il attribue à kecit ct qu’il entend récuser par la présente 
observation, n'est rien d'autre qu'une versio simplicior de ce que 
nous avons cité, ci-dessus n. 2 
méme auteur. 

8 Nous réservons à un avenir, 
táche d'entreprendre une inter 
section du Bh. 

3 II en est de même pour les auteurs non- 
Candra (sous son 5%. IT, 3, 71) g 
vacanal) striyám anyatra ca drsiāt’. 

^Kaiy. et Nag. (le L 
Balam. aborde ce sujet p 
grammaticaux utilisés pour 


pi 185, 


» P. 131, d'un autre ouvrage de ce 


pas trop lointain d'ailleurs, la 


prétation approfondie de cette autre 


paninéens. Ainsi, 


lose ASTRI AT “(sd 
© ASTRIVISAYAT par (sdmanya- 


aghus, compris) mis à part, seule la 

armi une ai 

i un douzaine de commentaires 
€ présent article, 
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qu'elle partage la glose précitée avec la Kas., cite 
baläkä- en contre-exemple portant sur l'énoncé ASTRI- 
VISAYAT, ce qui donne décidément à croire que nul 
compte n'a été tenu ici du prétendu balaka-3, msc. 
dans une valeur aussi obscure et fictive que celle de 
‘balam Gkayati’. Ainsi donc, on estimera naturel que 
le point de vue (a) ait déterminé également la tradition 
du Gaxapätha: la proposition patanjalienne d'ajouter 
mala ct balaka au g. ajádi, puisqu'elle relève de la these 
(b) sur la mention ASTRIVISAYA IV. 1. 63, n'a pu étre 
adoptée par les grammairiens ultérieurs. Le g. ajadi, 
en effet, d'aprés toutes ses versions connues, ne contient 
ni mala ni balaka." 

La prise de position en faveur de la thése (a) se 
laisse sentir plus clairement par le contenu du g. gauradi. 
Car les mots qui y sont enregistrés, afin qu’on puisse 
les suffixer au fém. par «ii -i- IV. 1. 41 (en raison 
de l'énoncé GAURADIBHYAH), sont pour la plupart des 
noms génériques qui, comme il a été signalé par le Me 
sont valables exclusivement au fém. (strivisaya), en sorte 
qu'y échappe le méme suff. tel qu’il est enseigné par 
IV. 1. 63, ceci à défaut de satisfaire à la condition 
ASTRIVISAYAT.* Il ne peut s'agir ici que de la thèse (a) 


‘Gf. Robert Birwé, Der Ganapátha zu den Adhyäyas IV und V 
der Grammatik Päninis : Versuch einer Rekonstruktion (Wiesbaden 1961), 
p. 49, Rekonstruktion n. 1. 

>N. (éd. Chakravarti, vol. I, p. 841, 1. 6-4 du bas): smiga- 
Sabdasya prak svamsabdat, putddindm cánandavarjitànàm, strivisayaivac 
[Supprimer * syigasabdasya prapte put&dinan °: dittographie patente] 
cästrivisayad iti pralisedhe prapte. Voir aussi GR. 46-51, la vriti se 
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sur ASTRIVISAYA: si, par exemple, siga figure ainsi 
dans le g. gauradi, ce doit être le mot sriga-! valable 
sculement au fém. comme n. de plante, mot concu à 
titre tout à fait indépendant du mot homonyme syiiga-2, 
qui vaut au nt. au sens de * come’! A supposer, en 
effet, qu'on conçoive suivant la thèse (b) un seul mot 
$riga- englobant les deux valeurs en question, ce serait 
un mot ° asirivisaya’ ‘qui ne s'emploie parfois pas au 
fém.’ (en raison de sa valeur rnga-*), en sorte qu'on 
en tirerait le dérivé fém. srigi- bel et bien avec qus 
IV. 1. 63, sans qu'il y ait aucun besoin dc recourir 
au si. IV. 1. 41: bref, la mention ‘ sriga’ dans le 
§. gauradi sc trouverait elle-même dénuée de sens. 
N'oublions pas, cependant, que la thèse (a) reste 
exposée à des inconvénients: dés le début du 
article, nous avons abondamment montré 
cette thèse risque d'empécher, comme P 
le rappelle dans son Bh. ad IV. 1. 63, de réaliser droni- 
ct Luli-, ainsi que fátri-, par ce dernier sū. Or, Nag. 
ad loc. se réfère par kecit 


présent 
comment 
at. lui-même 


aux partisans de la thèse (a) 
qui préconisent, dans le but d'obvier audit défaut, 
d'ajouter les trois bases nominales en | 
(1) drona-, (2) Kula-, (3) patra- —à ] 


question— 
a liste du g. gauradi 


terminant chaque fois par * ilaresim lu Játitve 
pathah’ ou par une remarque analogue 
31. 2 i 
pp me d 
i E apy Seay d Singa (Bo. 91, 4) au g. gaurddi dans son 
tat “originel? est confirmée par M, Birwé के है ue 

Rekonstruktion 2. Cf, Am. TI. 4. 100८ (rior ee Sih sr ids 

j * (Sàgi, mot du vanausadhivarga) 


et III. 3. 26a (srhgam, sens * prádhànya ? et < sānu’), 


DO eas 
pi Slrivisayaludd apraple 
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dont nous avons discuté tout à Pheure.! Il va de soi 
que, ce faisant, les formes fém. précitées ne manqueront 
pas de s'obtenir avec dip par IV. 1. 41. Ce qui est 
curicux, toutefois, c'est qu'une telle addition parait 
n'avoir cte misc en oeuvre qu'en partie à travers la 
transmission dudit g. A notre sens, d'ailleurs, ce fait 
est a expliquer comme suit: 2 

(1) drona. L’addition en a été faite universelle- 
ment, d'oü est issue, sans aucun doute, la mention 
“drona” telle qu'on la voit dans toutes les versions 
connues du g. gaurädi (ainsi, Bö. 81. 13). Que drona- 
*mangeoire ne vaille qu'au genre fém. (strivisaya), 
ccla est certifié par la lexicographie indigene: ainsi, 
Medini, n° 17 sous rubrique * ga °.3 

(2) kuta. L'addition n'a été mise en oeuvre que 
par Vardhamana, seul son GR. 47d montrant “kuta? 
comme mot du g. gauradi. Ce qui a dominé à ce 
propos la pensée des grammairiens ultérieurs en général, 
C'était trés probablement une donnée lexicographique 


1 Nāg.: kecit lu — samändyäm &krtau [. . .] astrivisaya ° ity artha 
evocilak. ala eva . . . [même observation, en substance, que celle 
citée ci-dessus n. 2, p. 131] dronityadayo gaurädisu pathya ity àhuh. 

*Le fait a été bien signalé par M. Birwé op. cit., p. 65 
Rekonstruktion n. 3; mais la conclusion qu'il en tire nous parait | 
tr ès peu convaincante. 

3 D'après le Sabdakalpadruma (s.u. droni, d’où nous avons tiré 5 
la présente référence) et la Tattvab. (sous l'um.-sü. 990), Meding 
assigne à la base fém. en question le sens ‘ kasthambuvahini? (à cóté 
de celui de * gavadani’), tandis que le GR. (44, ortti) glose droni 
par ‘jalaksepikā’: s'agit-il d'un “arrosoir en bois? de part et 
d'autre? Cf. ci-dessous 1, p. 139, in fine. 
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d'autorité incontestable, à savoir Am. II. 2. Ga: “pisah 
kuti dvayoh. . ?. Car, dés qu'on a appris sur le plan 
lexical que kuli- ‘cabane’ vaut ‘aux deux genres’, 
c'est-à-dire, non seulement au fém. mais aussi au msc., 
il n'y aura qu'un pas à franchir pour que, sur le plan 
grammatical, un partisan de la these (a) puisse con- 
cevoir la base nominale kuta-? * cabane valable, pour 
cette fois, au msc. et au fém.— astrivisaya ^, donc, à 
bon droit—à la distinction de la base homonyme £ufa-! 
*pot' qui vaut au msc. et au nt. comme le certifie 
Am. II. 9. 32a: * ghatah kulanipav astri’.! De la sorte, 
méme au point de vue (a), kuli- sera légitimable en 
tant que fém. de kula-2 purement ct simplement par 
IV. 1. 63, sans qu'il y ait aucun intérét à enregistrer 
kuta dans le g. gauradi. 

(3) patra. L'addition n'en a jamais été mise en 
oeuvre, pour la raison bien simple que voici: pätra- est 
un dérivé irrégulier de la racine pa-, dh. I. 972 * boire ?, 
tiré a! le suff. un. 598 «ram , -tra-* à exposant y 
me^ donc, le si. IV. 1. 4] Sy appliquera sans 
défaillance Par son aspect sip(. . . BHYAH), d’où patri- 
comme il convient, l'autre aspect GAURADI(BHYAH) 


! Ceci dit, il Y a certes lieu de se तल 
dans le passage cité (II, 2, 6a) kuta- 


de ‘cabane’, 771 
HN A Tikäsarvasva ad loc, (TSS 43, SE inind 
०0000. rme, notant d’ailleurs Ja Première en tant que 
à grammaire indi è aii 3 

- QUE ne re alt c > 
un dérivé primaire g reconnaît en chaque forme 


de la raci F 
VI. 73 ‘se courber ?; 1 > d ko iment colle du di, 
avec le suff. ug. 582, -i- à €xposant à * ka -a- IIT. ], 135; kuti- 


mander si Am. entendait 
ou kuti- pour le msc. au sens 
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du méme sz. s’avérant ainsi totalement hors de 
cause. 

Ajoutons quelques mots, bien que le sujet n'entre 
guére en rapport avec le Ganapatha, sur une divergence 
qu'on apercoit entre Kaiy. et Nag. dans la section du 
IV. 1. 63 Bh. qui nous intéresse. 

Nous avons vu plus haut comment la thèse (b) sur 
ASTRIVISAYA risque d'empécher la formation de mālā- 
* guirlande’ et de balaka- * cigogne’. Alors que Pat. 
entend, comme on sait, régler le cas en enregistrant 
ces deux formes dans le g. ajüdi, Kaiy. suggère une 
tout autre solution, qu'il nous sera permis de développer 
comme suit: ? 

La base unique māla- (ou balaka-) telle qu'on l'a 
posée au point de vue (b) n'est, strictement parlant, 
pas une base nominale 'générique'— elle est certes 
* pratipadika’, mais elle n'est * Jálivácin?, somme toute, 
qu'en partie—, ceci compte tenu de son aspect mala-? 
‘fait de se tenir(?)" (ou balaka-3 * qui hurle à 
Parmée(?)’), aspect yaugika ‘soumis au processus 
formatif': ce qui prévaut sous cet aspect, c'est toujours 
le sens d'action propre à la racine verbale, mal- 
(ou kai-) en l'occurrence, à tel point qu'il s'agit au 

1 Ou bien, du fait qu'4m. III. 5. 49 enregistre patri parmi 
les mots valables à tous les trois genres, alors que pätra- figure Am. 
11. 9. 33 (* pátramatre °, duel nt.) au sens de ° récipient °’, on pourra 
mettre en place—ceci au point de vue (a) méme—une seule base 
Latra- bel et bien * astrivisaya °, sans donc ériger patra-2 * strivisaya’ 
en base nominale indépendante. 

4 Kaiy.: anya eva kriyavaci, jatisabdas tv anya eveti parihäräntaram 
apy atra sambhavati. D 
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fond d'un ‘mot d'action" (kriydsabda)—distinct d’un 
‘mot générique” (jalisabda), comme Pat. le signale 
tout au début de son ouvrage (I, 19, 20; 20, 8 sq.). 
La condition JATEH du sz. IV. 1. 63 n’étant ainsi pas 
nécessairement satisfaite par māla- (ou baläka-) en tant 
que base nominale unique, il est exclu de vouloir y 
appliquer au fém. le suff. «Hp -i- selon ledit si.; le 
suff. fém. qui s'applique ici ne sera donc rien d'autre 
que le «ap» -à- IV. 1. 4—et ceci en raison de la mention 
ATAH purement ct simplement, sans qu'il y ait aucunc- 
ment à recourir à la mention AJADI.! 

Or, Nag. se montre sceptique à l'égard d'une telle 
argumentation, qui donnerait licu, dit-il, à des incon- 
vénients du côté de droni-, ctc.? En face de cette 
remarque tout à fait passagère, voici la seule manière 
dont on peut, me semble-t-il, conjecturer cc qu'est la 
pensée implicite de Nag.: 

(1) Ny a-t-il pas lieu de différencier la valeur 
dropa-! elle-même en drona-l* * boisseau (unité de capa- 
cité) 7 et drona-!** * boisseau (instrument de mesure) °? 


Si 2 n € t . 
Si l'on en convient, la base unique drona- ne sera plus 


1९ (cj S a S [ir CA ^ god 
entierement une * ba: nominale generique °, étant sous 
S 14 न. ¢ t 
on aspect drona!” un * mot de mesure * (parimänasabda) 


111 est certes possible d'expliquer 
de la proposition Patañjalienne q 
g. ajadi; mais une telle ex 
que celle que nous avons dc 

? Nàg.: parihàràntaram 
dosapatter idam cintyam. 


par là Ja non-adoption 
ja ot 
ajouter mali 


2 et balaka au 
plication est | fini 


dronityadav api (ulyanyayád 
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distinct d'un * mot générique ° (jati-fabda) —d'oi *drond~ 
au fém. de la méme manière qu'on a mala-! 1 

(2) Une base nominale unique kuta- ayant été mise 
en place suivant la thèse (b), on sera en droit dy 
discerner, outre les deux valeurs rüdha * convention- 
nelles? kula-! * pot’ et kuta-? * cabane ^, une troisième 
valeur comme £ufa-? * qui se courbe valeur étymo- 
logique (yaugika) pour le n. d'agent kuta-, tiré de kut- 
avec «ka» -a- III. 1. 1352 Dès lors, étant au fond 
un ‘mot d'action ’ (kriyasabda) sous ce dernier aspect, 
la base unique kufa- manquera à satisfaire pleinement 
la condition JATEH du sz. IV. 1. 63, d’où “kufa- au 
fém. de la méme manière qu'on a balaka-! 

(3) A la base unique pàtra- congue au point de 
vue (b), on ne manquera pas de reconnaitre une 
valeur additionnelle bien attestée, à savoir patra-* 
(unité de capacité, comme ‘gallon’ en anglais—issu 
du mot frangais “jale? qui veut dire une sorte de 
baquet).5 Dès lors, sous ce dernier aspect au moins, 


X pat. sous UU. h HIE (I, 184, 16-20) et I. 4. 9 of. 4 
(1, 316, 21-5), met en opposition parimanasabda (plus sam&hyasabda) 
et jdlisabda (plus gunasabda) : cf. notre Kasikaortti (adhyaya Y, pada Y) | 
traduite et commentée, 3e partie (Paris 1967), p. 97, in fine. Ainsi 
done, il n'y aura pas à discuter ici de la valeur * étymologique ? 
de droma- dans le contexte du £riydfabda, quoique la grammaire — — 
indigène y voie un dérivé primaire de la racine dru-, dh. I. 999 — — 

* couler °, avec le suff. up. 290 -na- à exposant n. 

8 CF. ci-dessus n. 1, p. 136 in fine. 

? En tant que n. d'une mesure de capacité, patra- est at st 
bien des fois en védique (depuis AV) et figure chez Pan. Ton me 
dans les sā. V. 1. 46 et 53. 1 padtra=1 adhaka=1/4 drona 
L Inde classique, IL, Appendice 13 (p. 758) par Jean Fi 
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on aura affaire à un * mot de mesure’ ( partmanasabda) 
d’où la méme difficulté que ci-dessus (1)! 


3 


ENGLISH SUMMARY 


Except those ending in ya, enjoins Pin. IV. 1. 63, 
nominal a stems denoting ‘genus’ form their fem. in -i-, 
provided they be ‘ astrivisaya’. Pat. observes that this last 
wording, obviously in apposition with ' Jati(vàcin)- prāti- 
padika-, can be understood in two different ways: (a) 
‘that which, [considered] under its [primordial aspect—] 
aspect of a [certain] common shape [underlying each 
generic notion—,] is not [of a kind] to operate [neces- 
sarily] in the fem. gender’; (b) “that which occasionally 
fails [, in some or other of its semantic values,] to operate 
in the fem. gender’, From the viewpoint which the inter- 
pretation (a) presupposes, drona-! ‘bucket’ and drona-? 


€ > 2 2 
manger” are two homonymous stems independent of 
cach other, the former Operating necess 


arily in msc. and 
the latter necessarily in fem, 


; likewise, mala-! < wreath’, 
confined to the fem. gender, is a noun stem distinct 
from another, méla-2 < alluvial field ? valid solely in nt.: 
notice the stems drona-? and mala-1 are ‘ strivisaya’ by 
definition and not ५०४)... a. oo ae 
astrivisaya’. From the viewpoint 


1 Cette argumentation ter 
Je fait signalé plus haut con 
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on which the interpretation (b) is based, drona-! and 
drona-? are two different semantic values of one and the 
same stem drona-; müla-! and méla-2, of one and the 
same stem mila-: notice the stem drona- is * astrivisaya ° 
because of its first meaning; so is the stem māla- because 
of its second meaning. According to (a), Pan. IV. 1. 63 
will not prove rightly applicable to mäla-! (hence mālā- 
‘wreath’ with -a- IV. 1. 4), but wrongly to drona-? 
(hence *drond- *manger'!); according to (b), the same 
rule will turn out applicable rightly to the stem drona- 
taken in its second meaning (hence droni- * manger with 
-i- IV. 1. 63), but wrongly to the stem māla- taken in 
its first meaning (hence *máli- *wreath'!). But this 
last inconvenience, concludes Pat. apparently in favour 
of (b), can be removed by adding “mala? to the g- 
ajadi, the list of words which form the fem. in -4- by 
Pan. IV. 1. 4. 

Is such a conclusion to be regarded as a veritable 
siddhänta? Certainly not. Here, in the first place, Pat.’s 
seriousness is itself highly questionable: elsewhere, thus 
in VI. 1. 63 Bh. (where a similar problem is discussed 
at the outset), Pat. shows himself favourable on the 
contrary to the viewpoint (a)! Secondly, if we were 
allowed to posit, from the viewpoint (b), a unitary 
stem $iga-, comprising among others two different 
imports—srriga-', plant name, in fem.; £riga-? * horn’, 
in nt. —, the fem. form jrügi- in the first case might 
be accounted for simply by the rule IV. 1. 63, with no 
necessity any longer of appealing to Pan. IV. 1. 41, as 
we usually do, in terms of the g. gaurádi: a considerable 
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number of the words, ‘siga?’ for one, constituting the 
said g. would thus prove listed there utterly in vain! 
Thirdly, when illustrating the interpretation (b) with 
mala-, Pat. alleges an ‘etymological’ sense, mäla-? 
‘holding [action]? valid in msc., in the number of the 
semantic values of the unitary stem in question. Such 
an attitude once admitted, in other words, supposing 
a noun could be deemed ‘ asérivisaya’ on account of 
its yaugika value, Pan. IV. 1. 64 would be deprived of 
all its utility: the fem. in -i- for plant names, odanapaki- 
for example, might be explained purely and simply 
by the rule IV. 1. 63, in terms of the unitary stem 
odanapaka- which, being susceptible of any gender in 
its yaugika meaning, ‘ that cooks porridge’, must needs 
be ‘astrivisaya’! 

With those objections in mind, it scems, later 
stammarians set at naught Pat.’s conclusion over the 
wording ‘ aslrivisaya’: under Pan. IV. 1. 63, they com- 
ment on this wording invariably in consonance with 
the interpretation (a), while no extant version of the 
g. ajüdi contains ‘mālā’ nor “balaka”, ex: ढे 
by Bae ani ( balaka > sample quoted 
2 d : y Side with the former). As regards the 
drawba ic S e ह 
V M i P (a) which consists, as pointed out by 

at., in i ibil ` sas : 
at., cading P. the impossibility of legitimating by 
IV. 1. 63 the ormation of dronī- < 4 
i OF droni- * manger? (besides 
according to Pat., kuti- * hut? Sp 
5 ^l au and patri- £ cup ?) solu- 
ton must have been soug] lat ; i 
EA ugat later on in adding * drona” 
to the g. gauradi, so that the fem. in .; could | E ] 
? y : M ~- could be securec 
t any rate by IV. ]. 4 T 
y y IV. 1. 41, (The other 


; : two forms involve 
no real difficulty: since Am o forms involy 


"11.2.6 specifies the double 
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—msc./fem.—gender of kuti in the sense of väsas, the 
stem kuta- ‘hut’ posited from the viewpoint (a) will 
necessarily be ‘ asirivisaya’; the fem. in -7- by IV. 1. 41 
holds good for patra- ‘receptacle? (in general) in terms 
of the suff. * sit’, namely, up. 598 «stram with which 
the stem is derived from the root pà-.) 
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ROBERT LAWSON SLATER 


MODERN COMPARATIVE STUDIES OF 
RELIGION AND THE HINDU TRADITION 


WirH the development of modern comparative studies 
of religion, especially in the last forty years, there has 
come about a fuller reference to the varieties of religious 
expression, a greater respect for the different contexts 
of such expression and a better appreciation of the 
extent of religious diversity. Continued study of the 
rich Hindu tradition has undoubtedly contributed to 
this threefold development. At the same time it is a 
development which may mean a better understanding 
of the Hindu tradition, particularly in the case of those 
who are not themselves Hindus, as much depends, in 
any study, any observation, on what one is looking for 
or what one takes into account. Need may be seen, 
however, for further develo 


indicated, and studies of th 
need. 


pment along the lines here 
€ Hindu tradition point this 


By the comparative study 
broadly the kind of study, 
takes account of what has 
different religious traditions, 
tian as the case 
the possible signi 
or dissimilar, 


of religion I mean 
variously named, which 
been said and done in 


Hindu, Muslim or Chris- 
may be, with particul 
ficance of what is 


| It is generally 
comparative studies began ab 


ar reference to 
apparently similar 
accepted that modern 


Out a hundred years ago 
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when an objective, scientific approach to the subject 
was proposed with primary reference to data which 
could be observed and accepted by all, as in the case 
of other sciences. As such, it should be free from 
prejudgment and could be distinguished, for instance, 
from comparative studies pursued with the deliberate 
aim of establishing the superiority of some one religion 
over others. Whatever may be said for or against the 
possibility or desirábility of the so-called objectivity 
thus advocated, one gain has certainly been a new 
communication between scholars of different faiths who 
arc prepared to distinguish between statements and 
conclusions based on what is regarded as observable 
evidence patent to all and those which depend on 
appeal to sources which are not regarded in the same 
way by all, as may be the case when there is special 
deference to a particular scripture or religious teacher. 
As I see it, this does not mean that a scholar engaged 
in this field should necessarily have no faith or partic- 
ular loyalty of his own. Indeed, it may be claimed 
that where there is such a particular faith and loyalty, 
say, Hindu or Christian, there is likely to be a better 
understanding of other believers, whatever may be their 
particular loyalties, than would otherwise be the case. 
But it does mean some readiness and ability to dis- 
tinguish between different possible grounds for conclu- 
sions which may be drawn. 

Even when reference has been confined to data 
which all may recognize and accept, scholars have not 


been unanimous in their conclusions. One obvious 
10 
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reason for this is the fact that in such a wide field there 
is so much to observe. Another reason, perhaps less 
obvious, is the fact that a good deal depends on the 
range of observation or where the observer may look 
for what may be regarded as significant data. It is 
here that the growing regard for the varieties of reli- 


gious expression is very relevant. By the varieties of 


religious expression I mean the various ways in which 
men and women may indicate the faith by which 
they live. 

In the West, modern interest in World Religions 
was largely stimulated by the Hindu texts which were 
being brought to European academies and libraries in 
increasing number throughout the nineteenth century. 
It was, often as not, a philosophic interest. To 
many of these same scholars, Christianity, the religion 
with which they were familiar, meant primarily a 
pattern of beliefs shaping conduct, beliefs Supported by 
* proof texts ° from the Bible. 

All this being the case, they naturally had main 
regard for the literary, more intellectual c 
Hindu faith found in the U 


interpreted by sages such 


xpressions of 
panisad-s, elaborated and 
as Samkara in fascinating 
schools of thought. The consequent description of the 
Hindu Way as an -ism, Hindu-ism, classified as monistic 
or pantheistic, evolving from an earlier, stil] orevalent 
polytheism (so-called * popular Hind bs des 
centration of interest on selected data. 

i the range of inquiry in comparative 
ed In a way Which meant fuller reference 


usm ?) was largely 
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to other kinds of religious expression, partly influenced 
by inquiries in related fields such as anthropology, 
psychology and sociology. In the case of primitive 
religion, for instance, there were no scriptures or texts, 
but conclusions were drawn from what was said to be 
significantly * danced out’. This observation prompted 
fuller consideration of the significance of rites and 
ceremonies in the more sophisticated traditions named 
“higher religions’. This regard for expressive behaviour 
associated with specifically religious observances was 
followed by more subtle inquiry in respect of human 
social behaviour in general. Here we have the kind of 
questions put by Max Weber when he observed the 
difference between Protestant and Catholic responses 
in Germany to new conditions promoted by the growth 
of the capitalistic system. 

Today there is lively discussion of the meaning 
of religious language stimulated by the criticism of 
philosophers concerned with linguistic analysis. Some 
have concluded from this discussion that greater regard 
should be given to pregnant, poetic symbols expressing 
more than can be reduced to propositional statements. 
Along these same lines, there may be new regard for 
the fact that religious literature is full of story. In the 
past a good many scholars were disposed to dismiss this 
story form as, so to speak, a lower form of religious 
expression, presenting religious truth in a way which 
could be grasped by simple folk. Today, however, 
we have the suggestion that what may be expressed 
in story form cannot be as fully or as adequately 
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expressed in any other form: it is as meaningful, 
perhaps more meaningful, for the sophisticated as well 
as for the simple. All told, then, there is a wider 
range of inquiry with fuller account of the many 
different ways in which men and women may indicate 
the faith by which they live. 

On a recent visit to India I observed an alert 
interest in Western discussions of religious language on 
the part of some younger Hindu scholars. An elderly 
pandit complained that they would be better employed 
in studies of their own Hindu tradition. But it seems 
to me that the two interests are closely related. The 
variety of religious expression is certainly fully exempli- 
fied by the rich Hindu tradition, and regard for this 


variety has meant a better understanding of Hindu 
thought and life on the part of Western and other 
observers. It has meant, for instance, fuller apprecia- 
tion of the great epic scriptures and the bhakti hymns 
as well as the significance, which Dr. Raghavan has 
emphasized, of the expositions and recitals which still 
mean so much to Hindu people. 

It is also significant that these 
as he points out, “all classes of so 
oe ive the religious outlook of 
calls in question any sharp se री an observation which 
HU a PU a SA between popular 

à s Induism °, 

This brings me to the 
modern comparative Studies 
the greater respect for th 


expositions attract, 
ciety’. Thus they 


Second characteristic of 
Which I have mentioned: 
€ context of this or that 
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expression, religious or otherwise, when the question is 
raised as to what it may signify. Some of the pioneers 
of modern comparative studies were clearly excited by 
the discovery that similar terms were used in different 
traditions and they were bold to affirm that the further 
comparative studies were pursued, the more it would 
appear that religious people the world over shared the 
same "essential? beliefs. Today the pendulum has 
swung in the opposite direction, with the observation 
that apparent similarities often turn out to be disguised 
dissimilarities when due reference is made to the con- 
texts in which they are presented: they have first to 
be scen at home. Big questions arise, however, as to 
the nature and extent of such contexts. Where do we 
go when we want to meet these terms at home? Is it 
suflicient to consider some literary context such as the 
Dhagavadgità when we want to know the significance of 
terms found in such scripture? Or should there be 
much wider reference, beyond such scripture to the 
tradition to which it belongs? If so, what tradition? 
The whole Hindu tradition? What do such labels as 
Hindu, Buddhist, Christian signify? Should it be 
accepted, as some maintain, that they refer us to total 
contexts of life and thought gathered around some 
central affirmation or symbol in such a way that 
everything said or done within such total context is 
significantly ‘coloured’ by what can be described 
as central? And what can be regarded as ‘ central? 
in a tradition which is so diversified as the Hindu 
tradition ? 
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This last question may very well lead us to note 
the third feature of modern comparative studies to 
which I have referred: the better appreciation of the 
extent of religious diversity. Here again we have the 
pendulum swinging in an opposite direction from that 
which may be observed in the case of carlier com- 
parative surveys. Whereas carlicr approaches to the 
subject often reflected, as I have said, an impatience 
with religious boundaries in a zeal to emphasize what 
believers everywhere have in common, the disposition 
today is towards a greater initial regard for possible 
differences, seen as the more possible and probable 
when account is taken of different cultural environ- 
ments and different streams of history. Students are 
warned, for instance, against the distortions which may 
result when attempts are made to fit the observable 
facts into preconceived patterns including patterns with 
which the student may be familiar in his own tradition. 
The Christian student, for example, is pulled up short, 
or should be, when he turns to the Hindu world and 
fails to find anything which is comp 
tian patterns of church rule and 
there is fuller allowance for what may be distinctive 
and special as between one tradition and another. 

| x 18 not just à question, however, of observing 
differences as between, say, Hindu and Muslim, but 
also of observing differences between one Hindu and 
another and between one Muslim and another 
other words, there is the phenome 
sity or the diffe 


arable with Chris- 
authority. All told, 


In 
non of internal diver- 


rences i | 
€$ which may be observed within 
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8 particular tradition. One striking feature of con- 
temporary Western accounts of the Hindu tradition is. 
a much greater regard than hitherto for the extent, 
persistence and significance of the bhakti tradition, and 
the way in which this tradition has been distinguished 
from other movements of Hindu life and thought. It 
was, I think, Rudolf Otto who said that the bhakti 
tradition amounted to ‘ another’ religion, after com- 
paring it with Christian and Mahayana Buddhist 
* religions of grace’. 

A question arises, however, as to whether internal 
differences are in the same category as differences 
between one tradition and another. Here I see partic- 
ular need for further observation and discussion. In 
the case of the different Hindu and Christian religious. 
outlooks, we have developments of thought and practice 
at a distance from each other, each within its own 
cultural environment, each within its own separate 
stream of history (tradition). The bhakti devotee, 
however, mingled with other Hindus, the bhakti sage 
often thought out his position as against rival positions, 
a Ramanuja critical of a Samkara, within the same 
stream of history. 

Today we have a different situation in a world 
which is becoming more and more one world. This 
may mean a new approach to religious diversities but 
they have first of all to be seen as coming out of the 
worlds of yesterday which were not the world of today. 
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FRIEDRICH WILHELM 


THE EIGHTEEN DIGNITARIES (TIRTHA-S) 


Various lists of the tirtha-s have been discovered so 


far. This paper intends to consider the function of 


these lists in the context in which they appear. 

It is noteworthy that a list of the lirtha-s appears 
only once in the Kaulaliya Arthasdstra. In chapter I. 12 
of this treatise, 18 /irlha-s are enumerated in con- 
nection with the agents who shall spy on them. This 
list was obviously not the invention of the Kautaliya 
Arthasastra as it only occurs in this chapter which deals 
with the rules for secret servants. Moreover, the treat- 
ment of the dignitaries in the Arthasastra is not based 
on the list of the 18 tirtha-s. For the later nili- works 
which are founded on the Kaufaliya this list was of still 
less importance. Kamandaki docs not even mention 
the term firtha, and Somadeva (IT. 
without a detailed enumeration. 

The Tantrakhyayika which in other 
rows greatly from the Kautal 
a polemic way 2—mig ; 


4) mentions it 


passages bor- 
ya—though not seldom in 
ht have taken the list from the 


1Cf. eg. A. Hillebrandt, “Z indi 
ZDMG 6 à $ J , um altindischen Koóniesrecht ' 
s La y 46; K. P. Jayaswal, Hindu Polity, B vii. 
Pp- YO Yr * Hi. Wii T 
Ee VEMM Kane, History of Dharmasastra, 11 
8 Cf. my paper “The Rel 
Artha$astra?, presented to th 
talists in New Delhi, 1964, 


angalore, 1943, 
I, Poona, 1946, 


ations betwe en T t 
ations between l'antrákhyáyika and 


e International Congress of One 
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Kaulaliya. The list of the Tantrakhyayika is closer to 
that of the Kaulaliya than any other extant list (instead 
of senäpali it renders dsanapalaka, ४650 instead of prasastr). 
The Tantrakhyayika does not connect these dignitaries 
with the problem of espionage. They are mentioned 
as the council of ministers which the king of the crows 
should summon after the attack of the owls. fn the 
Pancatantra, too, the tirtha-s are listed in the third Book 
but the context is different. Sthirajivin quotes a sloka 
of Narada to Yudhisthira: 
काचष्टादशान्यषु स्वपक्ष दश पञ्च च | 


ann 


त्रिभिस्त्रिभिरविज्ञातेर्वेस्मि तीर्थानि ARE: | 


Then he enumerates the 18 /iriha-s of the enemy who 
should be watched over by spies. Their betrayal 
would overcome the enemy whereas 15 tirtha-s in one's 
Own country are a permanent source of danger. The 
list of the 15 has nothing in common with the 18: 

देवी, जननी, कञ्चुकी, मालिक, शय्यापालक, स्पर्शाध्यक्ष, सांवत्सरिक, 
भिषज्‌ , जर्वाहक, ताम्वूलवाहक, आचार्य, अङ्गरक्षक, स्थानचिन्तक, SAR, 
विरासिनी | 
The sloka quoted above is identical with Ramayana, II. 
94. 30 (Baroda ed.) and belongs there to the political 
questions which Rama puts to Bharata. The com- 


mentary of Rama (Bombay, 1888) on this sloka gives 
a different explanation of the 15 ¢irtha-s who are to be 


1 In fact this Sloka is borrowed from MBA, II. 5. 27 (Poona 


ed); Narada asks with this and other sloka-s after the policy of 
Yudhisthira. 
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shadowed in one's own realm. The 15 tirtha-s coincide 
with the 18 with the exception of the mantrin, purohita, 
and yuvarüja. A variant of this occurs in Nitiprakasika, 
I. 51 (bhavàn instead of kaccid, last words: abhijnatair vetti 
vithivicarakaih). The commentary on this Sloka enu- 
merates the 18 tirtha-s in Sloka-s which are also found 
in Càritravardhana's commentary on Raghuvamsa, XVII. 
68.1 The 15 tiriha-s are explained in the same way as 
the commentary of Rama does. 

The Kautaliya, Pañcalantra, Ramayana and Nitipra- 
kasikà mention the 18 iirtha-s in the context of espionage. 
The latter three mention 15 tirtha-s in their own realm. 
Only the Pancatantra gives a new list of 15 which seems 
to be an innovation of this text. 

Among the final stanzas in chapter I. 12 of the 
Kauialiya there is one which resumes the topic of the 
lirtha-s without enumerating them. The king is asked 
to watch over the enemy, the ally, the middle king, 

, the neutral king and over the 18 tirtha-s of those kings. 
In the commentary edited by G. Harihara Sastri 2 it is 
stated that altogether 227 should be watched over. 
This refers to the mandala-theory. Eleven 
kings are to be spied on toge 
lirtha-s. 


foreign 
ss ther with their own 18 
s. This makes 11 times 19 plus 18 (tirtha-s of 
the vijigisu), a total of 227 altogether. 


à (S : The number 18 
1s not lortuitous. It is one of the 


auspicious numbers. 
! On political terms i alida 
n political terms in Kalidasa’s poetry, cf. X 


‘ Kalidasa and Kautilya’, Proceed; i ; . 
Jerence (Nagpur, 1946), pp. 102-8. ८५ ie All-India Oriental Gon- 


2 ArthaSastravyakhya J'ayaman galā (Madr 


/. Raghavan, 


as, 1958), p. 40. 
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as is 3, 6, 8, 12, 36, 64, 108, etc. Eighteen is the 
number of the Karmasthana-s (offices) in Rajatarangini, 
I. 120 and the number of the lawsuits (Manu, VIII. 
3-7). Under the Käkatiya-s 1 the officials were divided 
into 72 categories (niyoga-s). This number is 4 times 
18 (also 6 times 12 or twice 36). 

The term tirtha has a religious background which 
is emphasized by J. Gonda: * Probably the title was 
first given to those officials who were sacrosanct, to wit 
the purohita, the chief justice or dharmadhyaksa, etc. and 
then extended to others.’ 2 

Several of the dignitaries are already mentioned in 
the Brahmana-s but not as tiriha-s. The classification 
of the 18 iirtha-s was established later. The term is 
also used without a number in the Raghuvamsa and 
Nitivakyamrta, and with the number 4 in MBh, XII. 
69. 50. The introduction of a fixed number in- 
volved the problem of harmonizing the political reality 
with the ideal number. As one can see from the 
list of izrtha-s at the end of this paper the names 
of several tirtha-s vary in each list, but all lists start with 
the mantrin and purohita and most end with the atavika.® 
The variations may be due to changed historical 
conditions though we must take into account that at 
least the commentaries might have handed down 


1 vide The Early History of the Deccan (ed. G. Yazdani), Oxford 
University Press (1960), p. 673. 

2 Ancient Indian hingship from the Religious Point of View, 
Leiden, 1966, p. 45. 


3 An exception is quoted below. 
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traditional lists from the past. Very unusual is the list 
in the commentary on Yasastilaka I, p. 91 (quoted 
from Kane, History of Dharmasastra, vol. III, p. 113): 


सेनापतिगेणको राजश्रेष्ठी दण्डाविपों मन्त्री महत्तरो बल्वत्तरथअत्वारो 
र्णाश्चतरङ्गतरलं पुरोहितोऽमात्यो महामात्यशचेत्यष्टादश्च राज्ञा तीर्थानि भवन्ति | 
Here the varna-s and the army (calurangabala) have each 
to be reckoned as 4. ‘The insertion 2149* in Ramayana 
II. 94. 31 mentions the term of the ‘18 rtha-s ° but 
enumerates only 17. Another error occurs in the 
Sakalanitisammatamu * which wrongly mentions 21 (irtha-s 
but names 18. 

Tiriha lists are also found in some Indian inscrip- 
tions. ‘ The institution is, as a matter of fact, not 
unknown to the Andhra polity in general. The Man- 
gallu plates of the Eastern Chalukyan king Amma II 
Vijayaditya VI (A.D. 945-970) mention also eighteen 
such tirtha-s including the mantrin, purohita, senapati and 
Juvarüja ... ^? This shows that the institution of the 


tirtha-s was prevalent in certain parts of India still in 
the 10th century A.D. 


should scrutinize the I 
those from the south, 


Future research on the tirtha-s 
ndian inscriptions, especially 


1 vide The Early History of 
? ibid. 
3 The following are the n 
word in each number being 
in parenthesis are as found i 


the Deccan, p. 673, 


ames of the ८ 
according to t} 
n other lists: 


ighteen lirtha-s, the first 
1c Arthasastra ; the words 


1. मन्त्रिन्‌. 
2. पुरोहित, 


3. सेनापति (चमूपति), 
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4. युवराज (कुमारक). 
5. दौवारिक (द्वाःस्थ). 
6. HART (अन्त:पुराधिकृत, राजकुलीन). 
7. प्रशास्तृ (शासक, शास्तृ, कारागाराधिकारिन्‌, बन्धनागाराधिक्रत). 
8. समाहृतं (द्रव्यसंचयकर्त, द्रव्य, धनाध्यक्ष). 
9. संनिधाद (AANE) 
10. HQ (राजाज्ञया आज्ञाप्येषु वक्ता). * 
ll. नायक (पुराध्यक्ष, नगराध्यक्ष). 
12. पौरव्यावहारिक (पौरनायक, व्यवद्यारनिर्णत्‌, सभ्य, व्यावद्दारिक). 
13. कार्मान्तिक. 
14. मन्त्रिपरिषदध्यक्ष (पारिषद, मन्त्रिजनाध्यक्ष, ANAA). M 
15. दण्डपाल (दण्डिन्‌). : 
16. दुर्गपाल. ag 
17. अन्तपाल (IFANE, सीमापाल, राष्ट्रान्पपालक). V1 
18. आटविक (अटबीपालक). 4 
The relevant variations found in different lists are noted below: 


(1) Tantrakhyayika: Omits no. 3 and has asanapalaka 
instead. 

(2) Pancatantra: Omits nos. 11, 12, 13, 14, 15 and 18; has 
instead jrapaka, sddhanddhyaksa, gajadhyaksa, kos&dhyaksa, 
karapala and protkatabhrtya. 

(3) Pürnabhadra: Omits nos. 11, 12, 13, 15 and 17, and 
substitutes the following: asvadhyañsa, kosadhyaksa, gaja- 
dAyaksa, balädhyaksa and protkafabhrtya. 

(4) Comm. on the .Viliprakasika (—comm. on the Raghu- 
vumsa, XVII. 68): Omits nos. 9, 12 and 13, and sub- 
stitutes: kriyakrteysu arthandm viniyojakah, karyanirmanakrt 
and dharmädhyaksa. 

(5) Ramayana, LL. 94. 31 (Baroda ed., ins. 2149*): Omits 
nos. 10, 13, 14 and 17 having instead dhanavdn, dhar- | 
münlika, pradvivaka ov prácaryaka (only 17 in all). ¢ 

(6) Comm. on the Ramáyana, II. 100. 36 (Bombay ed.): 
Omits nos. 9, 13, 14 and 16 (combining 17 and ; 
and instead has prddvivdka (uyavahäraprasir), d 
sanadhikrla, sendyd jivitabhrtidanadhyaksa, dustanam 
nadhikart and jalagirivanasthaladurgapála f. A 

(7) Sakalanitisammatamu : Omits no. 11 and has a» ii 

instead. 
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THE BALINESE INDRASTAVA 


AMONG the many literary sources which have been 
found on the Indonesian island of Bali, there exist a 
number of hymns to the gods written in Sanskrit; a 
Sanskrit which is, however, for the greater part, of 
another kind than what is usual in India. These 
hymns—in Bali generally called stava or stuti—usually 
are included and have a function in the Balinese Hindu 
or Buddhist ritual. Some of them were made known 
to a wider public by Sylvain Lévi’s book Sanskrit Texts 
from Bali! In this work, Lévi published the material 
acquired by him during a stay of a few weeks in Bali. 
Although one should be grateful for the work done by 
this famous Indologist in so short a time, his publication 
is by no means definitive or even flawless. At the 
moment, we are able to correct Lévi on important 
points in his description of the ritual and on certain 
readings in his Sanskrit hymns. Wec 
that the number of hymns is much greater than that 
published by Lévi. A far greater number of them has 
been collected by Dr. €. Hooykaas during the long 
period in which he was living in Bali. 
have been published in two books w 


an also say now 


A few specimens 
ritten by him about 
! Ed. as vol. 67 of the Gackw 


Besides the hymns, this boo 
Sanskrit or pseudo-Sanskrit, 


ad Oriental S 


cries, Baroda, 1933. 
k contains al 


$0 other material in 
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Balinese religion.! The stava-s found there already 
give an idea about the nature of a great part of the 
‘Sanskrit’ in which they are written: there is often 
very little of a grammatical order; case-endings are 
wrong or omitted altogether; the style often has taken 
the character of a chain of epithets without a con- 
struction extending over more than one pada. A group 
of the same expressions is repeated regularly. 

These and some other peculiarities which can be 
passed over now in silence lead to the conclusion that 
the * Sanskrit ° of many of these hymns has never been 
grammatically correct and thus must have been com- 
posed by persons who had only a vague idea of the 
standards to which a good Sanskrit poem should answer. 
These composers must have been Indonesians; their 
hymns are full of * indonesianisms °, for example mean- 
ingless syllables like ma-, ka- or ta- between the Sanskrit 
words (these syllables have very important syntactical 
functions in Old Javanese).2 

Sometimes the patchwork is of such a nature that 
the language is nearly beyond recognition. This is for 
cxample the case in the following stanza from a hymn 
10 Visnu: 


1 Agama Tirtha (Five studies in Hindu-Balinese religion), 
‘Transactions of the Royal Dutch Academy of Sciences, Division 
of Literature, New Series, vol. 70, 4, Amsterdam, 1964 ; Sürya 
Sevand (The way to God of a Balinese priest), ‘Transactions, etc., 
vol. 72, 3, Amsterdam, 1966. 

* For this kind of Sanskrit the name ‘ Archipelago Sanskrit? 
was invented by R. Goris, in his thesis Bijdrage tot de kennis der 
Oud- favaansche en Balineesche theologie, Leiden, 1926, p. 30, n. 12. 
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janardana labekaya sarovanka ravadbhuta | 
tasya micarana krüra vasyam tejo Sastra dipa ॥ 


There is no coherence of any kind in this fragment 
and the only thing which might be inferred is that 
Visnu as Janardana is adored here as a terrible god 
(krüra), who subjugates by means of his weapons. The 
hymn in question has in fact its place in the worship 
of the Ksatriya-s. 

A little better is the following verse, directed also 
to Visnu: 


brahma visnu mahadeva Sivamiirli jandrdanah | 
sakalamalam nasyanti sarvasatruvinäsanam | 


Visnu is identified here with the Trimürti (especi- 
ally with Siva, the highest god of the Balinese) and is 
said to destroy all stains and enemics. But here also, 
the syntactic coherence is wanting. 

The examples cited above should not create the 
false impression that there are no hymns in correct 
Sanskrit. They exist, and a few of them are even 
written in a beautiful, ornate style. As an example 
one might look up the Âvarastava in prose found in 
the work of Lévi cited above on 9. 39. 

But in a case of apparently bad or even hopeless 
Sanskrit, too, one should not fall 
immediately. It is in this cor 
the Indrastava might be 


into despondency 


nnection that the case of 
considered, 

The Balinese Indrastava 
In reality, the number is re 
is missing. 


consists of only two sloka-s. 
duced to 13 


: ; because pada 14 
It is found i 
ound in two manuscri 


pts. About the 
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ritual connection in which it is used only very little is 
known. One manuscript points to a lustration ceremony. 
The name ‘ Indrastava ? given to it by the manuscripts 
strikes attention, because no other hymn among the 
Balinese stava collection is addressed to Indra; the 
deities worshipped usually belong to a Sivaite or 
Tantric pantheon: Siva and his appearances, Brahma, 
Visnu, Ganesa, the Bhüta-s, Kama, and goddesses like 
Devi, Sri, Sarasvati, and Ganga. 

The hymn called Indrastava is found in the two 
manuscripts as follows (where they differ, one of the 
two readings is found in a note): 


Om indra yani Sarira huh indra Jebhyah paramadahe | 
mane? sosmada amkarah................ li 


mahatah? puruso? nitya mabyatote purusa! patyam | 
purusat? huparo* nasti yas taya parayogatahs | 


[Note: mrdah "manas *makatat dpurusya *sosmaro 
Slast pada also: astata tavyayo tatah.) 


As it stands, the stanzas are incomprehensible, 
although verse 1 contains Sanskrit words like amkara, 
sarira, yebhyah and Jani, while verse 2 contains mahatah, 
purusa, nilya, and even parayogatah. 

In trying to make some sense out of this fragment, 
one has to reckon with at least three peculiarities of 
Balinese text tradition: 

(a) Some Sanskrit sounds, e.g. the palatal $, the 


cerebral s, or the cerebral mutes, are very often not 
n 
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distinguished from their dental counterparts in the 
Balinese alphabet. 

(0) Other sounds, especially vowels, are frequently 
interchanged. Thus the cases of an à of the manuscripts 
instead of an original 7 are nearly innumerable (7 instead 
of original 4 occurs also, but less frequently). Long 
and short vowels may always be replaced by each other. 
Occlusives and nasals of the same classes arc also inter- 
changed very often; this is certainly due mainly to the 
nature of the Indonesian languages, where the alter- 
nation occlusive-nasal of the same class may have a 
syntactic function. 

(6) The original division of words is often com- 
pletely obscured due to the lack of any system in this 
respect in the manuscripts. 

All these facts certainly do not facilitate the task 
of dehusking a possible real Sanskrit under the layer 
of Balinese (perhaps partly Javanese) characteristics 
which has been put upon it! And thus also in the 
case of the Indrastava this task might have been nearly 
hopeless. However, with the facts (b) and (c) men- 
tioned above in mind one might read the first two 
words indra yani as indriyani, 
a strong reminiscence of a fa 
literature. This stanza is pr 


and immediately there is 
mous verse from Sanskrit 
obably best known in the 


1 Bali inted wi indui 
was acquainted with Hinduism probably since the 


10th century, ‘originally by direct 

SSOGIATIOT NV contact with India, and later 
from ocn with Java’ (C. Hooykaas, CE Siddhante i 
Java and Bali ; in Bijdragen tot de Taal- Land- en Volk kund 
vol, 118, 1962, p. 309). १ Folkenkunde, 
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variant found in the Bhagavadgità, III. 42, where the 
Lord speaks thus: 


indriyani parany ahur indriyebhyah param manah | 
manasas tu para buddhir yo buddheh paratas tu sah il 


‘ The senses, they say, are great; greater than the 
senses is the mind; greater than the mind is intelligence; 
but greater than intelligence is He.’ 

In the preceding verses, the senses, mind and 
intelligence are said to be the causes by which the 
innate wisdom of the soul is obscured. Thus, when 
trying to regain the wisdom of the Self, one should 
begin by controlling the senses, and then ascend in 
retrograde direction the evolutionary series of the levels 
of consciousness described in verse 42. 

The stanza in question is inspired by Kathopanisad, 
II. 10: 


indriyebhyah para hy arthà arthebhyas ca param manah i 
manasas tu para buddhir buddher ütmà mahän parah V 


‘ Greater than the senses are the objects; greater 
than the objects is the mind; greater than the mind 
is intelligence; the universal Self is greater than 
intelligence.’ 


Cf. also Kathopanisad, VI. 7: 


indriyebhyah param mano manasah sativam uttamam । 
sativad adhi mahan atma mahato ’vyaktam uttamam I 


Katha Up. III. 10 is found practically without a 
difference in another place of the Mahabharata, Book XII 
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(Santiparvan), ch. 238. 3. In the preceding two stanzas, 
Vyasa argues that the Æsetrajña knows the modifications 
of material nature, but these do not know him. 
The Æsetrajña is active by means of senses and mind, 
just as a good chariot-driver is by means of well- 
trained horses. The same verse occurs in Mahd- 
bharata, XII. 240, as v. 2 (in v. 1, Vyasa speaks about 
the functions of the psychical organs), but with one 
significant change in the last pada: 


buddher dima paro malah instead of buddher ütmà 
mahan parah 


Another version in the same book 12. 986, ७. 19 
(Parasara speaks): 


manasah paramo hy atma indriyebhyah param manah | 
dvividhänäm ca bhūtānām jangamah Parama nrpa | 


After this follows a list of subsequently more 
important beings, ending with concentrated Brahmans 
without pride. In this case, an independent idea is 
worked out with the well-known phrase as starting- 
point. 3 

In later Gità literature, 


the stanza Bhagavadsita 
III. 42 was paraphrased, e.g. 2, TT. 49: 


in the Gapesagild, 11. 42: 
pa tani paràny dhus tebhyaś ca Paramam manah । 
lato "pi hi para buddhir ätma buddheh paro matah | 
T A t 1 | 
he next verse is more independent: 
concentrate on the daiman and w 
The version of the Ivar 
presently. 


one should 
in the highest abode. 
agita wil be discussed 
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Verse 14 of the Balinese Indrastava is beyond doubt 
originally identical with the first half of Bhagavadgita, 
II. 42. For the sake of comparison, the two half- 
‘loka-s are printed below beside each other: 


Dhagavadgità Indrastava 
indriyäni parany ahur indra yani Sarira huh 


indriyebhyah param manah indra Jebhyah paramadah 


The change of dhur into (a)huh and of manah into 
madah offers no difficulties. Samdhi endings are usually 
not given the right form in Balinese manuscripts and 
the change of a nasal into a corresponding occlusive is 
a well-known feature (see case b above). The only 
difference which might cause a problem is the Balinese 
Sarira instead of parany. The Balinese, however, often 
do not distinguish $ and s and in the Balinese script 
there is only a small difference between 5 and b. This 
paves the way for a corruption of para- into the familiar 
word sarira- (à and i are also interchanged; case b). 

The agreement between the /ndrastava and the 
Bhagavadgità ends, however, after the first half of v. 1: 


Bhagavadgita III. 42° Indrastava 1° 
manasas tu parà buddhir mane sosmada amkara 


While the Bhagavadgità considers the buddhi or 
intelligence as the element of consciousness immediately 
superior to manas, the Indrastava reveals a different point 
of view: the above fragment contains the word aham- 
kara, corrupted to -a amkara. It is easy to account for 
this corruption. The À between two vowels is often 
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omitted in Balinese manuscripts, becausc it was very 
weak or even lost in pronunciation. The disappearance 
of the fi, moreover, created at the end the word amkara, 
a term very familiar to the Balinese priests. “They 
make frequent use of syllables like om, am or mam and 
the method of designating these by means of the term 
-kāra is known to them. For the further corruption, 
cf. case c. Thus the third pada of v. 1 might be recon- 
structed as follows: 
manaso *smad ahamkarah 


‘in comparison to this mind, the ego-principle 


[is superior] ’. 

It is reasonable to say that the original of the 
Balinese Jndrastava tried to reconstruct the verse of 
the Bhagavadgita in a sense more in concordance with 
the evolutionary series postulated by the Samkhya 
system, by inserting the ahamkara or ego-consciousness. 
An interesting fact is that in the version presented by 
the Isvaragita, JIT. 181 the principle of ahamkára is 
also mentioned: 

sarvendriyebhyah paramam mana hur manisina f | 
manasas capy ahamkaram ahamkärän mahan parah | 
Thus the curious fact appears that the Indrastava in its 
first half-sloka agrees with the Bhagavadgila and in the 
second half sloka (represented in our manuscripts by 
00.21 0 ores. That 
sava must have come near 


lIn Karmapurdna, ed. Nilmani Mukhopz 
ES À å | ay: u = 1 
1890 (Bibliotheca Indica vol. 106), p, 463, — ^ YY» Calcutta, 
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to the reading of the Isvaragita appears immediately 
from its pada 2^, where the word mahatah refers to a 
previous mentioning of the element makin in 14. The 
word para- is also very desirable in 14, because it has 
been omitted in 1e. In any case, fvaragita, IJI. 184: 


ahamkaran mahàn parah 


might without objection be reconstructed in the place 
of the missing pada of the Indrastava. 

Now a view must be taken of v. 2 of the Indrastava 
in comparison with the stanzas following after those 
discussed above from Indian texts. The /ndrastava 
mentions mahdn and furusa in 22, says something obscure, 
presumably about purusa, in 2b, and then asserts that 
there is no one superior to purusa in 2०: 


purusat huparo nasti = purusad dhi paro nasti 


The Bhagavadgita gives no correspondence for this. 
This text closes the series already in v. III. 42 with the 
word sah. Verse 43 then proceeds: 


evam buddheh param buddhvà samstabhyatmanam 
atmaná | 
jaki Satrum mahabaho kamariipam duräsadam ॥ 


and this is the end of chapter 3. 


In the Kathopanisad, things are different. After 
v. III. 10 the sequence is completed in v. III. 11 as 


follows: 


mahatah param avyaktam avyaktat purusah parah । 
purusan na param kimat sa kāsthā sa para gatih u 
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Nearly the same is found in Mahabharata, XII. 238, 4, 
but here the word purusa has been replaced by amrtam. 
lévaragità, III. 19 in its first half agrees completely 
with Katha Up. III. 11, but in its second half and the 
next verse 8065 1ts own way: 


purusad bhagavan pranas tasya sarvam idam jagat ॥ 19 n 
frànat parataram vyoma vyomálito "gnir isvarah | 
so "ham brahmávyayah santo mayalitam idam jagat ॥ 20 ॥ 


It is clear that the wordings and the structure of 
v. 2 of the Balinese Indrastava remind one most of the 
verse Katha Up., III. 11: 


Katha Up. TIT. 11 Indrastava 2 
mahatah param avyaktam mahatah puruso nitya 
avyaktàt purusah parah | mabyatot purusa patyan | 
purusan na param kimcil Durusal huparo nasti 


sa kasthà sa para gatih I Jas laya parayogatah ii 
The correspondence grows further, if it may be assumed 
that the word avyaklam in the Katha Up. re: 


| ading, to 
which the Samkhya conception of brakrti or pradhäna 


Corresponds, was present originally also in t] 1९ Zndrastava 
but has been obscured completely by successive comps 
tions in the manuscript tradition, The word mab alot 
in 2^, comes Very near to avyaktam if the m at the é 
ning is brought over to the end of nilya in 96 (accordin 

to Case ¢, see above). The sounds -b- and i are in 
Balinese manuscripts always interchangeable: aKa there 
are numerous cases of elimination of one of the two 


begin- 
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consonants in a consonant cluster (for example, ksatriya 
> satri[ y]a ; smylam> mrtam ; tvam > tam) ; for -tot instead 
of ८, sec case b. Thus mabyatot has a very good 
chance to be the corruption of avyaktat. In that case, 
the word azyakiam must have been present also in 
v. 2 of the Indrastava, and consequently it is better 
to replace the words puruso nitya there by param avyaktam. 
This might seem a harsh way of dealing with the text, 
but there are more examples of corruption into irrecog- 
nizability in Balinese manuscripts. One example: in 
a GaneSastava, the original of which has been detected 
by Lévi; at a certain moment the word Ardaya- was 
changed into rgveda! 

About the last word of pada 2^, patyam: this might 
originally have been patih, if not parah. The Balinese 
priests have a predilection for the ending -am. At last, 
pada 24 shows the pleasant compound parayogaiah, but 
in my opinion it is better to dispense with the word Joga- 
and change the -y- into a -(- (the difference between 
these two signs in the Balinese script is only small). 

Thus a tentative reconstruction of the original of 
the Balinese Zndrastava will be as follows: 


l. indriyani parány àhur indriyebhyah param manah | 
manaso ’smad ahamkärah [ahamkarün mahan parah] t 
2. mahatah param avyaktam avyaktat purusah parah 
[or: patih] 1 
burusad dhi [or: tu] paro nasti yas tasya parato 
gatah |or: gatih] ॥ 


` S. Lévi, Sanskrit Texts from Bali, p. xxi. 
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This version of two well-known stanzas agrees in 
turn with the Bhagavadgild, the [fearagità and the 
Kathopanisad. Possibly it is actually the version of an 
Indian text known to those who are better versed in 
Sanskrit literature than the present writer. But this 
might as well be not the case. Also Lévi, in his Sanskrit 
Texts from Bali and Sudarshana Devi, in her edition of 
the Wrhaspati-tattwa (Academy of Indian Culture, 1957) 
had very little success in their search for Indian originals 
of Balinese Sanskrit fragments. 

And what remains of the name ‘ Indrastava’? 
The final conclusion must be that the connection with 
Indra made by the two Balinese manuscripts is of a 
later date, when the Sanskrit and the function of the 
fragment were no longer understood and the word 
indriyani was handed over in a more or less corrupted 
form. Thus, Indra loses, as far as we know, even the 
unique sluti addressed to him by the Balinese. Also in 
other respects, his role is only very small. For example 
as the guardian of the Eastern direction, his name is 
found only as a companion of Diptä, one of the nine 
Sakti-s, on a certain point of the Sürya Sevana ritual. 
Usually his position as the Dikpäla of the East was 
taken over by Igvara, ‘the five-headed God’, ‘white 
of colour, residing in the East’. र 


1 C. Hooykaas, Sürya Sevand, P. 72. 
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TYPES OF KASHMIRIAN SOCIETY IN 
KSEMENDRA'S DESOPADESA 


IN I. 3 of the Desopadesa, Ksemendra emphatically 
denies that he has any contact with ' those who are 
stained by little bits of sin’—and by sin he understands 
above all “ religious hypocrisy * (dambha) and ‘ trickery ? 
(maya). Thus he seems from the very first to have 
wished to dissociate himself from the persons whom he 
represents as sinners in his poem: his only intention 
was to describe their evil practices; and to attain this. 
object most effectively, he uses an undertone of mock- 
ing satire. He hopes that the innumerable cheats, 
hypocrites, bawds, and other depraved persons infesting 
Kashmir in his time, will be made to feel ashamed by 
his sarcastic remarks and his unqualified condemnation 
of their sinful way of life, so that they would cease to 
sin in the future. It was therefore with the aim of 
helping his poor countrymen to conquer their evil 
passions and to better their lives that he wrote this 
poem, which he called * Moral Instruction for the 
Country [Kashmir] °. 


11. 3-4. The Desopadesa has been edited by Madhusudan 
Kaul in the Kashmir Series of Texts and Studies (No. 40, 1923). 
The poem is divided into eight chapters (upadesa-s), and consists. 
mainly of Sloka-s and Arya-s. Several words current in Kashmiri 
at the time of Ksemendra, have been used in their Sanskritized. 
form. 
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'These introductory verses point to the satiric as 
well as to the didactic character of the .Desopadesa, 
although it is more a didactic poem than a satire, 
For even in his satirical works—especially the Kaldvilasa, 
the Narmamala, and the Desopadesa, which belong to the 
literary genre of upahäsa—Ksemendra seldom belies his 
natural tendency to moralize. In the Aa/dvildsa, in the 
last chapter of which the virtuous path of life is con- 
sidered the only way to attain bliss,’ this tendency 
prevails still more than in the Desopadesa, but in the 
latter, too, mockery is used chiefly as a means for 
edification. On account of this moralism and 
* socialism avant la lettre’, and because satire is his most 
important weapon in his struggle for social reform and 
cultural regeneration, the types he describes in the 
Desopadesa are more caricatures than real living beings: 
the miser, the bon-vivant, the alchemist, the quack, and 
all the other dissolute and hideous people he ridicules 
have some resemblance to the monsters and ghastly 
creatures conjured up by Hiéronymus Bosch in his 
paintings.’ Exaggerating and a certain degree of 
resulting distortion are no doubt inevitable charac- 
teristics of satire. U.N. Ghoshal 
Ksemendra's description of the G 


, in his discussion of 
auda student (chattra),3 


1 Kaldvildsa, X. 1 (in the ed. of the Kavyamala, part I, p. 76): 
= ~ T te, = FA à 
eld vaticakamàyà vijieyd na tu punah svayam sevyäh | 
dharmyah kalakalapo vidusam Yam ipsito bhiityai | 
? Dutch painter of the fifteenth century A.D., who was espe- 
cially famous for his representations of Hell and Purgatory. : 


3 Desop., VI, passim. 
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is of opinion that * in all ages and countries the satirist 
draws upon the rare and unusual traits and embellishes 
them from his own imagination in order to provide 
for cheap merriment’.! But gladdening the hearts of 
his readers with cheap merriment was not Ksemendra's 
chic! aim: that lay in his great concern with the moral 
decadence and depraved condition of Kashmirian 
society, which repeatedly led him to take up his pen. 
His literary work proves that he must have been deeply 
involved with the times in which he lived, especially 
because his position as a court-poet of King Ananta 
(A.D. 1028-1063) probably enabled him to form a good 
idea of the corruption and oppression committed by 
several Hindu rulers and their officials, both high and 
low, towards the people. The peasantry in particular 
suffered under a cruel system of taxation devised to 
provide the king with money to sustain his splendid 
army. The peasants had to deliver up such a large 
part of their crops that at best a bare subsistence was 
left to them? Kalhana narrates in the Rajataraügini 


1 The History and Culture of the Indian People, vol. V: The 
Struggle for Empire (Bombay, 1957), p. 513. 

*CÉ Vincent A. Smith, The Oxford History of India (3rd ed.) 
(Oxford, 1958), p. 194. I cannot agree with the author's state- 
ment that the misery of the Kashmirian people * was partly due 
to the passive character of the population, which invited 
oppression’, as long as further argumentation for this thesis is 
lacking. From the data of Kalhana's Räjatarañgini it can be 
gathered that the inhabitants of Kashmir were credulous and 
simple-minded, so that they may have become the victims of all 
sorts of tricksters more easily than people elsewhere in India. 
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that King Jayapida (cighth century A.D.) began to 
oppress his subjects after the higher officials advised 
him not to exert himself further for universal conquest 
but instead to gather the riches of his own country. 
Ksemendra has given a sharply delineated picture of 
the kayastha in his Narmamald, while in the Æaläviläsa 
he compares him to Rahu, who swallows the lunar 
disk as rapidly as a scribe a rich harvest of grain.? 
Some verses in the Desopadesa also deal with the secre- 
tary and the scribe (divira, lekhaka). Without giving 
any new information about the shameless methods used 
for extortion, they confirm what we already know 
about the kayastha from other works. ‘Therefore, it 
may be concluded that many inhabitants of Kashmir 
were reduced to beggary under the:e miserable circum- 
stances: there was nothing left to them except to 
attempt to earn a livelihood as quacks, alchemists, 
scribes, sharpers, etc., and so add to the moral decadence 
and economic decay of the country. As a matter of 
fact, Ksemendra must certainly have been acquainted 
with the depraved and wretched condition of so many 
of his countrymen and, in spite of his sarcasm and often 


1 Raat., IV. 621, 623 and 629 (in the ed. of M. 
Bombay, 1892, pp. 67-8). 
? Kalàv., V. 2. 
3 Desop., VIII. 5-7; 43-5, According 
“one who cries in the sky °: 
daityaksaye kyle yasmád bhavata divi roditam | 
lasmad tvam diviro nama bhuyi kh) 


A. Stein, I, 


to Narmamala, divira is 


ato bhavisyasi T 
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obvious coarseness, now and then a glimmer of pity is 
perceptible in his descriptions of the misery of his 
ridiculed types—their poverty, their horrible diseases 
and disgusting deformations, their pitiable decay and 
old age.’ In these satirical poems he dealt with under- 
privileged human beings who were so heavily stricken 
by Fate that improvement of their condition seemed 
impossible and death often came to them as a blessing. 
By describing their sinful and miserable way of life 
Ksemendra put his finger on a sore spot of Kashmirian 
society, and by doing so put his literary talents at the 
service of his ideal of social justice and moral integrity 
—an ideal which must have been shared by the best 
of his contemporaries and of which he was one of the 
chief interpreters of his time. 

In Ksemendra's time (eleventh century A.D.) 
originality had become rare in Sanskrit literature. 
* The creative age was over by the tenth century ... 
the process of decadence had already set in °.» Origi- 
nality was found chiefly in literary genres that gave 
little opportunity for high-flown thoughts and expres- 
sion of depths and heights of human emotion, and of 
these genres it was especially didactic and satirical 
poetry which showed Ksemendra’s talents to full 
advantage. According to S. K. De, * his originality is 


Tin Aaldv., X. 16 poverty is the worst of a multitude of 
troubles; in X. 22 old age is the worst of afllictions, and in the 
same verse illness is the worst of sufferings equal to death. 

2S. N. Dasgupta and S. K. De, 4 History of Sanskrit Literature, 
Classical Period, vol. I (Calcutta, 1947), p. 297. 
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best seen, not in his laborious lucubrations, which are 
no more than literary exercises, but in the lighter things. 
on which perhaps he did not spend so much labour 
and midnight oil”! These ‘lighter things’ go back 
to traditions whose origins lay in the Epics, the Kama- 
Sastra-s and classical Sanskrit literature. The type of 
satirical poetry of which Ksemendra was an eminent 
exponent of his time, had one of its most important 
roots in the four ancient Monologue-Plays (Bhana-s) 
of Südraka, Isvaradatta, Vararuci, and Syämilaka.2 
In these short comedies, belonging to a less well-known 
type of Sanskrit drama, the bon-vivant (vila) was the 
only actor of the play. He gives amusing pictures of 
the lives and adventures of a class of high-society men 
and ‘ snobs ° whose way of living is elaborately described 
in the Kamasütra. Ksemendra was undoubtedly inspired 
by those four old Bhana-s, and employed almost the 
same kind of humour and sarcasm as the authors of 
the Calurbhän in describing his figures. 
parison between his works 
discussion shows th 


But a com- 
and the four comedies under 
at the process of decay had also 
begun in satirical poetry. The vila of the Caturbhani is 
not yet the contemptible sensualist of the post-classical 


2 Dasgupta-De, Op. cit., p. 405, 

2The C int was f : 

Th Caturbháni was first published at Trichur in 1999 by 

M. Ramakrishna Kavi and S. K. Ramanatha Sastri 225 
3I cannot elaborate i 


on this point | ; 1 
: ^ > Dut will o 1 - 
the comparison of Ksemendr nly mention 


as descripti Corm Rm eM 
VIII. 17-19, with that of Südr T ion of the kavi in Desop. 


aka in Padmaprabhrtaka IN X. 6 
mi. | taka, IX. 4X, 6 
(in the ed. of J. R. A. Loman, Amsterdam, 1956, pp. 25-6). 
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period, but rather a refined mocker, a ‘sharp’ man 
in the fullest sense of the word, who understood the 
art of crcating comic situations for his audience, 
having as his object only to provoke its laughter. He 
certainly had no didactic intentions, especially since his 
public probably belonged to the same class of people 
as he himself. His characters, whom he conjured up 
in his imaginary conversations in the air (akasabhasita), 
were living creatures of a real world—individuals more 
than types, because they were certainly existing persons 
of a refined urban civilization (vifa-s, rich gallants, 
ridiculous humbugs) and allusions were sometimes 
made to historical personalities (kings, high officials).1 
Ksemendra’s figures, on the other hand, were more 
types than individuals—types whose effect was more 
surrealistic than realistic by reason of their exaggerated 
hideousness and malignity. 

A closer investigation of the Desopadesa also reveals 
the fact that the poet’s typification is not always very 
sharp. For example, the scribe (lekhaka) is called the god 
of death (Kala) of the Kali age (VIII. 44); the miser 
(Kadarya) is shunned as a cemetery (II. 2); in VI. 2 
the Gauda student is compared to the skeleton of Kala: 
people avoid him from afar, being afraid of his skull.? 

‘In the Pédaidditaka of Syämilaka mention is made of 
Bhadräyudha, the mahäpratihära of Skandagupta. Cf. The Pada- 
taditaka of Sydmilaka, part 1, ed. by G. H. Schokker (The Hague- 
Paris, 1966), p. 22. 

2 Several kings of Kashmir have been compared to Death. 
In Rajat., I. 289-90, Mihirakula is called ‘a man of violent acts 
and resembling Kala ’. 
12 
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Furthermore, the monkey, the worship of which in 
the Ramayana probably has a non-Aryan origin, 
is identified by Ksemendra with several of his types: 
the villain (khala) is an ape (markata), who mortifies 
his body in the jungle, constantly holding his arms 
above his head (I. 20); the chattra resembles an 
ape (vdnarayate) when jesting with the courtesans in 
their houses because of his ugly skull and white tecth 
(VI. 20); in V. 4 the vila is compared to a monkey 
on account of his unsteadiness, carelessness, and irascible 
character. Pisaca-s and yaksa-s are another favourite 
theme of the poet, probably because these demons have 
always been important in the folk-tales of Kashmir.! 
In VIII. 14 the merchant is the yaksa of the night of 
trickeries; in VIII. 15 he is called the pisaca of the 
market;? and the vila (V. 28), the Gauda student 
(VI. 24), and the bawd (kuttanī) (IV. 12) are also 
identified with demons, because of their repulsive 
appearance. The passion for the game of dicc? is 
another human weakness, denounced by the poet: not 
only the gambler (dyütakara, kitava) (VIII. 23-5) but 
also the châttra (VI. 14 and 23-4) and the bard (bhatta) 


(VIII. 11-12) gamble away their fortunes. Because 


* Cf. the legend told in the Nilamata (fl. 325 fI.) regarding 
the liberation of the land from the pisäca-s. E à 
m T, Rupe Cf. the Kashmirian word hàálh in George 
A. Grierson iclionary of the Kashmiri guage (Calc ate 
p. 358. > ry of vashmiri Language (Calcutta, 1932), 

3 Cf. Dhanamjaya's weakne 
pandita Jälaka: this is the theme 
(end of the fifth century A.D.). 


ss for the game of dice in Vidhura- 
of a painting at Ajanta, Cave 5 
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the loss of his wealth has made him an abode of 
poverty! and he is as much addicted to gambling as 
a drunkard to strong drink, the kitava is compelled to 
become conversant with all kinds of gaming tricks and 
leaves the country secretly.? 

Another characteristic shared by most of Kse- 
mendra's types is their hypocrisy: in IV. 27 the 
bawd wishes to go to the famous tirtha of Bhrgutunga, 
and is able to wheedle meals and drinks out of 
her relatives; the hypocritical behaviour of the miser 
is exhibited in II. 2: in this verse the poet com- 
pares him to an ascetic rolling about in the dust; in 
VIII. 6 the secretary (divira) continually prays during 
the performance of a sacrifice even though he kills 
people with the flame of his pen; in VIII. 2 the guru 
is characterized by delusion, greed, fear, and religious 
hypocrisy (dambha). And of course poverty, too, is a 
common characteristic of these unhappy and under- 
privileged persons: in V. 12 the bon-vivant, who has 
squandered his fortune in his youth, fasts in an empty 
temple, falsely boasting about his wealth and posing as 
King Virata; in V. 24 he is broken by his debts; in 
VIII. 21 the alchemist (dhatuvadin) dies as a poor man, 
having defrauded his fellowmen all his life with many 
kinds of odd and expensive elixirs; although the nirguta 


! Desop., VIII. 25. 

? Probably because he has to fly on account of his evil 
practices. Cf. Kalav., IX. 26. 

3 For the nirguta cf. Rajat., VIII. 975 and Ksemendra’s 
Samayamätrkä, VII. 21 and 45, and VIII. 42 (in the ed. of the 
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earns a great deal of money with his writings, he too is 
weighed down by debts (VIII. 38); the old paramour 
who has married a young woman (tarunibharya) has 
lost his fortune, because he is devoted to courtesans 
(VII. 29); and although the miser has hoarded much 
money, he lives out his miserable life in poverty —a 
poor beggar denying himself every pleasure and necessity 
of life (II. passim). 

It can be seen from these examples taken from 
the Desopadesa that one of the most prominent features 
of Ksemendra's types lies in the marked contrast 
between what they pretended to be and what they 
really were, between shadow and substance.! Since 
he was a shrewd observer of life, his descriptions must 
to a great extent reflect reality, although his rough 
sarcasm and high-tuned moralism may have heightened 
the effect. Almost all these dregs of Kashmirian 
society werc sellers of illusions, providing their fellow- 
men with brief happiness. And since they usually had 
to do with credulous people, they would have had 


Kavyamala, 10, pp. 44, 46 and 50). In Desop., VIII. 38 he enters 
the royal palace, because he has to attend to the lustration of 
arms during the Rainy Season. He probably belonged to the 
military escort of the king. It is not impossible that many of 
these members of H. M. Forces occupied themselves vid aes 
fraudulent practices of a scribe or led the dissolute life flee 
7 A fine specimen of these contradictio 
common trait of Ksemendra's humour in th 

(in the ed. of Kävyamälä, part VI, p. 87): 
rasäyant jaräjirnas cirarogt Jaya bhisak | 


dhatuvadi daridras ca kim taya hasyavidyaya Il 


of a vila, 
ns in one person as a 
€ Darpadalana, III. 46. 
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little difficulty in robbing their victims of all they 
possessed . . . and satisfying them at the same time. 
They cured them with their medicinal herbs and drugs 
(vaidya), they procured a long life for them with their 
potions and elixirs (dhdtuvadin), they supplied them 
with loves delight (veya, kullani, vila), they sold 
eternal salvation for cakes and brandy (guru), or 
were illusionists pur sang, who were able to create a 
picture in the air (hala). And because magicians 
were greatly esteemed in Kashmir and the inhabitants 
of that country had every confidence in their art, it 
was especially sorcery to which these cheats and out- 
casts applied themselves. Thus, the poet (kavi) craves 
for the knowledge of the charms of Sarasvati (VIII. 17), 
the gambler hopes to master the spells of Ganesa 
(VIII. 23), the courtesan is compared to the witchcraft 
of the gamblers (III. 10), the bawd is called incarnated 
Maya, who fills even Yama with fear by her immortality 
(IV. 11). 

All these humbug-magicians were a scourge to the 
country with their fraudulent practices and pretended 
professions, not only in Ksemendra’s time but ever 
since the reign of King Tarapida.4 Some of them 


! On the kuffani, ctc. who conjures up kama, see Samayamatrka, 
passim. 
2 Defop., VILI. 4. 
3 The etymology of khala in Desop., 1. 16: 
khacitram api mayavi racayaty eva lilaya | 
laghus ca mahatém madhye tasmat khala iti smrtah || 
1 CF Rajat., IV. 114. 
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must have profited from their high rank and prominent 
positions (kayastha, divira, nirgula). Others must have 
disgraced respectable callings and vocations, misusing 
them as a means to amass wealth with tricks and spells. 
(the guru who sells the very essence of knowledge for 
cakes, brandy, and Ais-sounds (VIII. 4); the doctor 
who does not even know the manual of Caraka 
(VIII. 34); the pandita who is not acquainted with the 
first elements of grammar (VIII. 39-42) ; the merchant 
who squanders all the pawns entrusted to him (VIII. 14). 
Many of them must only have been cheats and swindlers 
—people with a floating status, who changed their 
professions as casily as their clothes and female friends. 
In V. 27 an old vi/a profits from the simple-minded by 
means of his elixirs and stories about the mixing of 
perfumes; in V. 28 he is called an alchemist who has 
destroyed sorrowful death. According to Samayamdtrka, 
VII. 45-6, vifa-s can be secretaries, mirgula-s, actors,! 
merchants, astrologers, doctors, or even poets—all 
figures found in the Desopadesa with the exception of 
the astrologer. The khala, too, may be identified with 
the bon-vivant, since he is the source of love's desire, 
like hips and loins (I. 13). In the chapter on the 
courtesans a nartaki is described who moves to and fro 
like a mechanical puppet fitted with strings (III. 11). 
The miser and the merchant are both greedy and 
avaricious: while the first rejoices at drought 


, unscason- 
able rains, and other calamities, se 


ling his hoarded 


1 In Desop., V. 7 we find the description of 


a an actor-vila in 
a kapafanáfaka. 
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wares at exorbitant prices at the time of famine,! 
the merchant tries continually to escape every mendi- 
cant, because he is too avaricious to give away a 
kapardika; both look repulsive in their dirty and tattered 
clothes, and they are cruel to men and animals? 
And almost all these underprivileged persons let them- 
selves be cheated in their turn by the sellers of love: 
vesyü-s, kullani-s, vila-s. Thus, both the Gauda student 
and the old man married to a young girl are called 
paramours (bAujamga) (VI. 5; VII. 13); the miser is 
nourishment for the vi/a-s (II. 1); in VIII. 47 the 
ascetic (jaladhara) is the cushion of the courtesans; the 
widow (randa) takes refuge with her guru after the 
death of her husband (VIII. 49-50); the woman of 
good family (kulavadhū), who turns away from her 
husband “when touched by that beast °, also frequently 
visits her teacher and purifies herself with love's delight 
during these visits (VIII. 8-9); in IV. 13 the khala 
with his camel-neck is the victim of the cunning of the 
bawd. 

Ksemendra's lack of characterization and the 
* overlapping? of the features of his types are chiefly 
caused by the ' floating’ nature of the class the poet 
ruthlessly lashes with his sarcasm and witty remarks. 
The shortcomings as well as the qualities of the poem 


 DeSop., II. 35 

2 Cf. Samayamatrka, V III. 55-7 and Desop., II. 18-19 and 30-1. 
In several folk-tales of Kashmir the cruel and cunning character 
of the merchant is exposed to ridicule. Cf. J. Hinton Knowles, 
Folk-Tales of Kashmir (London, 1893), pp. 57-64 and 98-100. 
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under discussion must be evaluated against this social 
background. His only intention was to describe a 
special class of people—a social group of wrecks leading 
a sinful and dissolute life at the expense of tlie. rest 


of the population of his country. "The description of 


the ' floating’ members of this group gave full scope 
to unfold the best side of the poct’s literary talents, 
enabling him at the same time to give vent to his 
indignation to the moral decay of his time. Therefore, 
his minor works in particular ! deserve more interest 
than they have so far received. They enhance our 
knowledge of a literary genre which was popular in the 
post-classical period of Sanskrit literature and provide 
a deeper insight into the social and economic history 
of Kashmir on the eve of the Mohammedan domination. 


J These minor works of the poet have been collected and 
edited in Minor Works of Ksemendra, ed. by E. V. V. Râghaväch 
and D. G. Padhye in Sanskrit Academy Series, No. 7 (H; 
1961). : 


ürya 
"derabad, 
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GESVARA AND HIS FAV OURITE POETS 


To estimate the influences that formed an author's style 
and to evaluate its excellence is a risky undertaking if 
one has only fragments of the author's work from which 
to judge. And yet, we must often run this risk if we 
are to write the history of a literature like Sanskrit 
where so many works have been lost. I realize that 
the following remarks on the poet YogeSvara lack the 
certainty that may be achieved in criticizing an author 
whose works are well preserved; and it is with modesty 
that I offer them here in honour of so great an historian 
of Sanskrit as V. Raghavan. 

Yogesvara is known to us only by verses quoted 
in a small number of anthologies: the eleventh century 
Subhäsitaratnakosa (Srk.),! the twelfth century Sadukti- 
karnamrta (S.),? and the unedited Prasannasahityaratnakara 
(P.)* of the fifteenth century. Of these anthologies 
the first two originated in Bengal, the third in Orissa 
If the rules of textual criticism which I describe below 
are valid, these sources furnish 56 stanzas that are 


1 The Subhasitaratnakosa, cd. D. D. Kosambi and V. V. Gokhale, 
Harvard Oriental Series, vol. 42, Cambridge, Mass., 1957. 

3 Saduktikarnamrta of Sridharadäsa, ed. Sures Chandra Banerji, 
Calcutta, K. L. Mukhopadhyay, 1965. 

3 The verses which P. attributes to Yogesvara will be found 
printed in an appendix of the edition of Srk. (see footnote 1), 
pp. 332-3. 
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almost certainly by Yoge$vara and 10 additional stanzas 
that may possibly be his. Other collections of Sanskrit 
literature add almost nothing to our knowledge. A 
few of the verses known from thc above sources passed, 
usually by way of the critical works of Bhoja or 
Rajasekhara, into later collections, where they are 
either given anonymously or are wrongly ascribed. 
Not more than two or three verses can be found, so 
far as I know, that are not preserved in the Bengali- 
Orissan sources. 


To establish a canon of Yogesvara’s fragments I use the 
following general rules. 
I. Authorship certain: 

(a) All verses ascribed by Srk. to Yogesvara even il 
later anthologies disagree in the ascription.! 

(b) All verses ascribed by S. to Yogcévara if other 
anthologies do not disagree. 

II. Authorship possible: 

(a) Verses ascribed by S. to Yogesvara but by later 
anthologies to some other author. 

(b) Verses ascribed by P. to Yogesvara, but not con- 
firmed by Srk. or $. Such verses are at best possible, 
for it appears clearly that P. confused Yogesvara 
with a later author, whom $, distinguishes as 
Dharmayoge$vara.? 


11 have remarked elsewhere of the ascriptions of Srk. 
where it has been possible to check them they prove to be right 
more than nine times out of ten. S. is less reliable and is farther 
removed from Yoge$vara by more than a century. 

? Thus P. 50 and 952 are ascribed to Yogesvar 
to Dharmayoge$vara. It is beyond question that the 
are distinct. A persistent cleverness that is w 


that 


a but by S. 
two authors 
holly missing in the 
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II. To be discarded are verses ascribed by S. or P. to 
Yogesvara but by Srk. to some other author. 
1 go against these rules in the case of just four verses for reasons. 
explained in the footnote. The result of applying the rules is 
as follows: 
Poems of Yogesvara: Srk. 53, 60, 71, 74, 103, 183, 206, 208, 
220, 221, 254, 256, 257, 258, 263, 264, 291, 297, 305, 314, 315, 
318, 814, 938, 970, 979, 1114, 1163, 1164, 1191, 1312, 1453, 1733; 
5. 42, 92, 133, 778, 891, 892, 893, 1062, 1238, 1258, 1310, 1352, 
1376, 1572, 1598, 1665, 1772, 1939, 2017, 2242, 2317, 2360. 
Poems possibly by Yoge$vara: Srk. 59, 950, 993, 1178; 
S. 168, 1271; P. 75, 548, 587, 632. 

In referring in what follows to verses from Srk. I shall usually 
not repeat the translations that I have made of them elsewhere. 
When referring to a verse transmitted by S. or P., however, I 
shall translate, a task that is facilitated by Sures Chandra Banerji’s 
new edition of $., a great improvement over the text as printed 
in the Punjab Oriental Series. 


older poet runs through Dharmyogesvara's verses. S. also knows. 


of a Karanjayogesvara, from whom two verses of royal flattery 
are quoted. 

* Against rule I (5). S. 93 is ascribed to Yog. (=Srk. 74, no: 
ascription); it is ascribed by later anthologies to the Mahandtaka. 
S. 160 is ascribed to Yog. (=Srk. 103, no ascription); it is actually 
found in the .\ahdnataka. Both verses may be safely credited to 
Yog. because it is known that the Mahdndteka is a cento made 
up of the verses of earlier authors. S. 2038 is ascribed to Yog. 
and is not found elsewhere; however, it goes closely with ७. 2039, 
which Srk. (1588) ascribes to Daksa and I imagine that it too is 
by Daksa. The subject matter, being the Vindhya-s, might be 
enough for 5. to have ascribed both verses to Yog. 

Against rule IIT. ७. 420 is ascribed to Yog., but in the late 
K. MS. of Srk. to Dhoyika. The latter ascription must be a scribal 
error, for Dhoyika lived a century or so after Srk. was compiled. 

? |n. Anthology of Sanskrit Court Poetry, Vidyakara’s * Subhasita- 
ralnakosa? , Harvard Oriental Series, vol. 44, Cambridge, Mass., 1965. 
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What we know of YogeSvara’s position in the 
history of Sanskrit is derived from Srk. 1733 and 1699. 
In Srk. 1733! YogeSvara expresses admiration for 
Bhavabhüti, Bana, Kamalayudha, Keíata, and Vak- 
patiraja, authors who flourished in the seventh and per- 
haps early eighth centuries. In Srk. 1699 the poet Abhi- 
nanda (ninth century) praises Satänanda, Vágura, and 
Yoge$vara. So we have two lists of poets stretching 
over two hundred years with Yogc$vara falling in the 
centre. That he was a Bengali is to be inferred from 
his association with Bengali authors in Abhinanda’s list 
and from the fact that his verses are preserved almost 
solely in eastern collections. 

Yoge$vara's list (Srk. 1733) is not conventional. It 
makes no mention of Valmiki or Kalidasa, authors who 
are the universal recipients of conventional praise. 
What we seem to have is a list of Yogesvara’s personal 
favourites. I propose to show that most of them had 
special qualities that influenced Yogesvara and that 
reappear in Yoge§vara’s own work. 

Bhavabhüti, of course, is the great romanticist of 
Sanskrit. But it is a quality more specific than roman- 
ticism that seems chiefly to have appe 
Bhavabhüti alone of the great classical authors had a 
feeling for the terror as well as the beauty of nature. 
His descriptions of the wild Vindhya mount 
their savage tribesmen are reflected in not 


aled to Yogesvara. 


ains and 
à few verses 
*In An Anthology (see p. 187, footnote 2) 1 questioned the 


ascription of this verse. — I should not have done so 
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of the later poet. Yogcévara speaks of the Vindhya 
hills * thickset with clouds as black as serpents * (Srk. 263) 
and of the wild tribesmen ° pouring blood to the local 
Genius at the tree’ and then carousing with their 
womenfolk (Srt. 1191). And he sees how beautiful 
this savage land could be: 
The wild geese have returned; suddenly the 
muddy streams run clear; 
the moon shines bright and the sun has left its. 
harshness; 
horizons widen beneath an open, deep blue sky. 
Yes; there rises Vindhya's lord, the star Canopus. 
(S. 1310, p. 685) 


The accidents of fate have robbed us of most of 
Yoge$vara's Vindhya poetry, but Abhinanda testifies 
that it was once famous: * Yogevara knew how to 
make words blossom when he wrote of the Reva and 
the Vindhya-s’ (Srk. 1699). The same love of Nature 
in its wild aspects appears in Yogeávara's descriptions. 
of the swamplands of Bengal (Srk. 221 and 254). 

Bana is known to us moderns as a writer of prose. 
But the anthologies include a fair selection of his 
verses, most of which are svabhävokti-s, those impres- 
sionistic miniatures which describe with deft and 

‘Canopus. The niyanta vindhyüdreh, ‘lord or master of the 
Vindhya-s ^, was Agastya, for he made them bow down to facilitate 
his passage to the south. After his death Agastya was canonized 
as the star Canopus, which is seen briefly in mid-India in the 


autumn. A literal translation of line d is: *It is known; the 
master of the Vindhya-s, yonder great sage, has risen.’ 
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realistic strokes some animal or human or scene from 
nature. Realistic descriptions form much of the beauty 
of Bana’s prose works also, where they sometimes attain 
great length. In the verses preserved by the antho- 
logies the descriptions are briefer and more impres- 
sionistic. With Bana’s once famous description of a 
horse rising from sleep (Srk. 1166) onc may compare 
the svabhavokli-s of Yoge$vara on a dog about to jump a 
cat (Srk. 1163), on a stork watching for fish (Srk. 1164), 
or the following on a leopard or cheetah trained for 
hunting (S. 2017): 


With muzzle raised and jaws wide open, 

the lappet of his tongue stretched out to lick his 
jowls; 

with roving, cruel red eyes 

and bristling tail held high and thrashing: 

now in the open, now in covert, now you can 
only sec his tip: 

Look at the leopard chasing deer across the 
park! 1 


In S. 1598 Yogcévara uses his gift for animal paint- 
ing to enliven a description of “the enemy’s dwelling 


1Jn the text of S. 2017 delete the hyphen at the end of line 
a and read bhranta for mränta in line b. In c aklàntigámi is an 
odd expression, which may, however, be right. Aklanta means 
* unfaded, bright’; hence, akläntigämin might have the sense of 
* becoming bright, distinct". In d citravyaghra, “speckled tiger? 
means a leopard or cheetah; it is starred by PW. vol 


i 1 as unexampled 
in this sense. 
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place’. Such satirical descriptions, in which the abject 
defeat of the enemy is to be inferred from the descrip- 
tion of his deserted dwelling, formed a traditional part 
of royal panegyrics. 


His eye is fixed upon the hole; 

crouching on the ground with tail curled up 
against his breast, 

stiff-eared, body contracted, legs in, whiskers 

quivering,! 

his spirit tight with expectation, ready for the 
pounce; 

thus, in the desert city of your foe, O king, 

a cat is hunting mice. 


In another satirical verse on his patron's enemies 
Yoge$vara writes in terms that recall Bana’s mendicant 
who 'lies down to sleep on straw within the village 
shrine, but the wind blows wet with sleet’ (Srk. 1305). 


In a mountain village, in the village shrine, 

where snakes crawl undisturbed, infested with 
mosquitoes, 

in thick darkness and with walls sweating in the 
downpour, 

ihe gate-bolt pushed aside by an entering bull, 

and with a child just born in this ruined 
chamber— 

1: Whiskers quivering °: ucchmasrujülah; compare the phrase 

unnata-valad-vaktrágra-puccha, which Yogesvara uses of a cats 

whiskers in Srk. 1163. 
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how can your frightened foe live through the 
monsoon night? ! (S. 1572) 


Our knowledge of the other poets of Yogesvara’s 
list is more circumscribed. We know from a reference 
in the Gaiidavoho (798) that Kamalayudha was a 
teacher of Vakpatiraja. Only three or four of his 
verses have been preserved by Srk. and 9.5. It is worthy 
of note, however, that they are all svabhavokti-s. S. 1264 
gives us a miniature of young girls decked out in 
summer flowers, Srk. 284 of wild geese eating water-lily 
buds in autumn; Srk. 1587 is a picture of the Vindhya-s, 
where the wild beasts ‘startle at the angry sound of 
horns blown by a troop of mountaineers’. The most 
significant verse, if only the ascription to Kamaläyudha 
were certain, would be Srk. 299, for here we have a 
‘peasant’ svabhavokti exactly in Yoge$vara's style. It 
describes the time of ripening paddy, when ‘ the peasant 
and his wife sleep in a grass hut at the corner of the 
field, with coverlet and pillow made of barley straw’. 
Kamalayudha’s claim to the verse is strong, as all the 
later anthologies attribute it to him; Srk. is silent. 

17 A child just born ': Dr. Banerji does well to keep pratya- 
grodirnagarbha, the reading, of the MSS., which the former editor 
had mis-corrected into pralyagrodirna-dirna. For a wire 76 be 
forced to undergo child-birth in the same room with her husband 
was a mark of the most terrible poverty 
Srk. 1310. 

Ae ore Oro in 
e dn nile ls Ka nm where I lack facilities 

à ves : : 5cem to remember, though 
that there arc verses of Kesata in the Subhasitdvali, w go, 
be compared, à 


and shame; compare 


hich should 
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while only S. disagrees, giving the verse to Bhavabhüti. 
But it is not found in Bhavabhiti’s surviving works 
and is unlike his usual choice of subject. 

That Yoge$vara found a poetry of village and 
field! already existing in Kamaläyudha’s works is 
possible without being certain. What is certain is that 
Yoge$vara wrote this type of verse with great effect. 
A side of life that is overlooked in the prevailingly 
Brahmana-Ksatriya tradition of Sanskrit literature 
comes to life in his poetry. We see a peasant village in 
winter with the farm girls pounding out rice (Srk. 314), 
the labourers warming themselves at a fire of mustard 
chaff (Srk. 318), a lonely traveller begging a peasant 
for straw to keep off the chill of the night (Srk 305). 
In early morning the great bull is seen ‘as he lies 
covered with mustard flower and eyelids thick with 
frost upon the village common ° (Srk 297). 

This type of verse was carried on by YogeSvara’s 
successors, by Vagura and Abhinanda under the Pala 
Dynasty, even on into the Sena Dynasty by poets like 
Virifici. What distinguishes YogeSvara’s treatment of 
village and field, if a judgment may be made on the 
basis of the small repertory of the type that has come 
down to us, is a humorous but not unkindly delight 
in the natural scenes that he describes. He strikes a 


1*A poetry of village and field’: I first used this term in 
JAOS, vol. 74 (1954), pp. 119 ff.; it is a bit cumbrous, but fits 
the school of Yoge$vara and his followers better than ‘ rustic’, 
‘ pastoral’, or other terms that have been applied to schools of 
Western poetry. 

13 
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balance between the idealization of rural life, such as 
one finds in Vaisnava poets of a later date, and the 
aristocratic prejudice of many Sanskrit authors, who 
ridiculed village life for its coarseness. Thus, Subhanka 
writes of village lovers (S. 894) : 

On vernal nights the Pamara couple 

get together for kissing, 

their joining breaths redolent 

of a heavy meal of onions, 


To such an attitude the word gramya, * village-like ’, 
could only mean ‘ vulgar’. Yoge$vara sees the vul- 
garity, but with it he secs something clse, ७ humanity 
that he values. 

From Yogesvara’s verses on village love we have the 
pleasing picture of stolid peasant satisfaction in $, 893. 


"The ricea heavy harvest, the cows back from the 
range and full of milk; 

and the cane crop: that was what really pulled us 
out of debt.’ 

No other thoughts has the village headman as the 
skies 

let loose their downpour and he lies 

in perfect happiness, his heat of body cooled 

by the usira paste upon his wife’s plump breasts. 1 

The usira paste chastens the picture without making it 


unattractive. The ladies of the rich, of course, used 
se, us 


lLine 5: read miksund for bhiksung 


from gramanih. Line d; Separate nisa 
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sandalwood paste as a summer refrigerant. Usira 
could be gathered for nothing. We see that the 
headman’s wealth, for all the satisfaction it gives him, 
is modest. 

In a verse on a Kikata boy (S. 891) the coarseness 
of village life is more clearly expressed. But note that 
the pejoratives come at the beginning of the verse, not 
at the end. The verse ends in admiration. 


The Kikata boy saunters around the neighbour- 
hood, 
as black as full-grown garlic and with his curly 
hair i 
tied with a gundrā root and waving in the breeze. 
Suddenly the pestles stop, the sifting pans stand 
still, 
water jars rest, fires go out— 
and every girl in the village turns her head.! 
The Kikata-s were a low caste, apparently field workers 
like the Pamara-s. The terms of the description leave 
no doubt of the boy's status. Garlic was forbidden to 
decent people and gundrá roots were eaten by pigs. 
And yet, the peasant girls are impressed. 
'This delight in the vitality of the poor appears in 
Srk. 1312, where we see the poor man's wife rushing 
about her decrepit house in the rain. She is laughable 
enough with a winnowing basket on her head, but she 


lpine a: upáhita-samyojita. Line b: carcarako; for carcara in 
the sense of ‘curly hair? see Edgerton’s Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit 


Dictionary. 
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is a four-square human for all that. She quiets the 


yeling children, bails out the water, and saves as 
much of the houschold gear as she can. Yogeévara’s 
full use of ridicule is not directed at his sparrows and 


cats and dogs and peasants, but at the hypocrisy of 


the rich. Unfortunately the second linc of P. 6891 
which is possibly by Yogesvara, is corrupt, but the 
remainder makes the general intention clear, < Having 
given at the onset of summer an umbrella string orna- 
mented with an inscription recording their fame, and 
then in Jyestha given a ; NOW as the rains begin, 
the first families, famous for their generosity, donate to 
the Brahmana asylum a pot of water, some grits, a 
pint of buttermilk, a sicve-bottle, and a cucumber,’ 
Kamalayudha’s pupil, Väkpatiräja, was the author 
ofa Prakrit poem, the Gatidavaho, which is still preserved, 
He is said to have been a son of King Harsa and to 
have gone to Kashmir where he became 


a court poet 
of King Yasovarman. I have not rea 


d the Gaüdavaho 
and I shall leave ७ comparison of that work with 
Yogesvara’s verses to better Prakritists than I. But a 
number of Sanskrit verses by Vakpatiraja are preserved 
by the anthologies. Most of them are benedictions 
and despite the fact that Vakpatiraja was a Vaisnava 
and Yogesvara a Saiva there is one strikin 
in the benedictions of both poets. More consistently 
than any other poets I have read they make use of 
inner quotations in their benedictions. 

In a Sanskrit benedictio 
setting down the name 


g similarity 


n (mañgala) the author, 


Of his istadevata Or à word 
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designating one of the god's attributes, usually adds to 
it a string of descriptive compounds and ends the verse 
with a verb meaning “may he (or it) protect (aid, 
purify) you’. Occasionally some special appropriate- 
ness is sought between subject and verb. May the 
splashing of the Ganges on Siva’s head make you pure: 
the combination is appropriate, as the Ganges is univer- 
sally known to be an agent of purification. Or one 
may consider Südraka's mangala to his Little Clay Cart: 
* May the trance of Siva’, which is then elaborately 
described, * protect you’. The trance of Siva, being 
the state of final nirvana, makes an appropriate defence 
against the miseries of transmigration. 

Vakpatiraja and following him Yogesvara push 
this inner appropriateness a step farther. The god is 
made to speak and it is the divine words themselves 
that furnish a blessing to the reader or audience. 
Compare Vakpatiraja, Srk. 115: 

* Blessings on such beauty for all ages! 

See Mount Mandara not strike her with its sides; 
that the tidal wave not seize her 

and that she not be touched by Sesa’s venom.’ 
May these impassioned words which Hari formed 
on seeing Sri half risen from the sea, 

their meaning manifested by his change of mien, 
be your protection. 


with Yoge$vara, S. 92: 


* Nandin, be ready with your drum, sweet as the 
wagtail's call; 
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Kusmanda, bring the bowl of ash and you, Devi, 

call Skanda from the palace! ’ May these words 

of Sambhu busy on his stage with preparations. 
for the dance 

protect you. 


In Vakpatiraja’s verse Visnu passionately asserts his 
protection of Sri, the goddess of beauty, wealth, and 
good fortune, as she rises from the sca. What better 
assurance could we ask for our own good fortune than 
God's very words of promise to protect the goddess 
who embodies the good fortune of all men? In Yogeé- 
vara’s verse God, this time conceived as Siva. gives 
directions in preparation for his cosmic dance. What 
greater surety can we ask than to hear God himself. 
ordaining the dance that regulates our universe ? 

The inner quotation is a useful convention, capable 
of many subtle variations. To bless his audience 
Vakpatiraja uses such dramatic utterances as Hiranya- 
kaSipu’s cry of terror before the victorious Visnu 
(Srk. 128) or the words of Visnu in his dwarf incarna- 
tion by which he gained sovereignty over the three 
worlds (Sr, 114). Yogeśvara makes use of Nandin’s 
ps uu d EYE comic dance (७४८. 74) and of 

ez ~ STUCüng the mother godc 
dance itself (Sirk, 60). In Sg. 59, 
: di sui à the sound d 
worship by his child. 1100000 RAA E 1 
of her husband's turning awa he Estas Jealous 

Y from the world in 


less in the 
Which may be by 
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meditation, had put the child up to the mischief. 
* His meditation broken, Sambhu stills his wrath and 
laughs. May this his laughtersave you.' A wonderfully 
appropriate benediction this would be from a poet 
who could see the force of life beneath all the mischief 
of the world and whose response, like Sambhu’s, was 
laughter. 

Of the five poets mentioned in Yogesvara's stanza 
we have scen a possible stylistic link between the works 
of four and the poet’s own verse. We are left with 
Kesata. That there was some literary bond between 
Kefata and Yoge$vara seems to be confirmed by a 
verse of the tenth century Vasukalpa (S. 2128) which 
links their names in a list of the best poets of the past: 
Bana, Kefata, Yogesvara, Räja$ekhara. But fate has 
been unkind to Ke$ata. His few verses that are preserved 
in the anthologies exhibit no striking idiosyncrasy. A 
number of them are allegorical epigrams (anyapadesa-s) 
and Vogesvara also wrote allegorical epigrams (Srk. 1114, 
S. 1665, 1772, 1939), but so have hundreds of other 
Sanskrit poets. What particular influence Kegata 
may have had on his admirer I do not know. 

To pass from consideration of influences to a con- 
sideration of Yoge$vara in his own right, we may 
divide the fragments that we have of his work into 
three categories: benedictions, conventional rasa-poetry, 
and svabhavokli-s. The benedictions are peculiarly 
appropriate and also show a liveliness, a dramatic 
touch, that is seldom achieved in this type of verse. 
A few of the conventional verses by a striking use of 
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metaphor rise above their type. The beautiful likening 
of night to a suttee as she immolates herself in the fires 
of dawn (Srk. 970) is a case in point. But what chiefly 
appeals to the reader of Yoge$vara arc his svabhávokti-s, 
Which range over a wide arca: both animals and 
humans, both the wild land of mountains and swamps 
and the cultivated patchwork of village fields. 

From the few fragments that we have we cannot 
say how Yogesvara's poetry of the wilderness may have 
ranked with Bhavabhüti. It is difficult, at any rate, 
to imagine Bhavabhüti being equalled. When we 
come to the poetry of village and field, however, 
Yoge$vara is superior to any classical Sanskrit poet 
Whose works have been preserved. His cats and dogs, 
his village headman and his peasant boy, his fields 
with their scarecrows, and his Pamara girls husking 
rice are pictures that one cannot forget. Just how 
much Vogesvara’s gift may rise above that of his pre- 
decessor Kamalayudha or his successors such as Vagura 
and Abhinanda one cannot honestly say, for we have 
only the smallest fragments of this whole school of 
naturalistic Sanskrit verse, One can only say that heh 
a marvellously true eye for nature and th 
carries delight across the twelve centuries since he lived. 

I might add that 1 have caught Yogeávara in 
only one error of observation. He writes of the sum- 
mertime in $. 1258: 


ad 
at his verse 


The pig spends the sultry hours w 


allowing in the 
muddy margin of the pond; : 
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the thirsty buffalo seeks out the algae-covered 
lake; 

while in a mountain cave secure from summer's 
heat 

the porcupine emits a cool breath rendered sweet 

by his diet of forest herbs and roots.l 


I admit that I have never seen an Indian porcupine 
and I admit further that of American porcupines which 
I have seen I have never dared get close enough to 
one to smell its breath. But I see no reason why a 
porcupine's breath should be sweeter than that of any 
other rodent; no reason except the purely literary 
reason that in Sanskrit the word for porcupine (sallaka) 
in its feminine gender (sallaki) happens to be identical 
with the name of the olibanum tree from which gum 
Arabic is taken. Kalidasa and all the other pillars of 
Sanskrit literature have spoken of the jallaki which 
imparts its fragrance to mountain forests. Yogesvara 
has simply confused the animal with the tree. 

And yet, knowing all this, I find myself beginning 
to relish a charm in Yoge$vara's verse. Is there not 
perhaps something refreshingly fantastic in his sweet- 
breathing porcupine? When you begin thus to find 
merits in the very faults of an author, it is time to 
bring your criticism to an end. 


1 Line a: I have emended pallavasya to palvalasya. 
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LUDWIK SKURZAK 


INDIAN ASCETICISM IN ITS HISTORICAL, 
DEVELOPMENT 


WHEN examining the origin of Indian asceticism we do 
not regard as a source the Rgveda hymn X. 136. That 
hymn being full of poetic metaphors does not give us. 
actual knowledge of an ascetic. We are told about a 
muni, but we find it difficult to state who he was, what 
part in the community he played, what his life was 
like. On the basis of the hymn one can understand 
the word muni in various ways. 

For the first time we touch historical ground in 
the period of the Brahmana-s. The Brahmana-s them- 
selves do not tell us much about the ascetics, but the 
sources of that period supply us with sufficient material 
to learn about contemporary asceticism. I consider 
the legend of Jaratkäru in the Mahabharata, Adi P. 
ch. 41! to be this kind of source. 

The central event in this legend is the conversation 
between muni Jaratkäru and Fathers (pitr-s). It points. 
to the chronology of this legend. Its main Stress is 
116 beyond the grave. "These conceptions are typical 
ofthe Brahmana-s. Fathers may die a second, eternal, 
death (punarmrtyu), if their only descendant, Jaratkaru, 
who is an ascetic and has no wife, does not get married 
and has no son. The legend of Jaratkaru is at the 


1 Mahabharata, critical ed., BO RI, Poona. 
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same time a very important source concerning the 
way of life of the contemporary ascetic. According 
to it, 
l. the muni wandered and had no fixed place of 
living, 
2. he rested at the place at which he happend to- 
be when night came on, 
3. the air was his food. 


Thus the eschatological conceptions as well as. 
Jaratkaru’s way of life show that the legend was con- 
nected with the period of Veda. In the Upanisad-s 1 
we find the following data concerning ascetics: 

Brhadaranyaka Up 

l. On knowing Him in truth, one becomes an 

ascetic (etam eva viditva munir bhavati), TV. 4. 22. 

2. The Brahmana-s, having known that Self, 
having overcome the desire for sons, the desire 
for wealth, the desire for the world, live the life 
of mendicants (bAiksacaryam carantt), III. 5. 1. 
Those who know this as such and those who 
meditate with faith in the forest on the truth, 
- . . (Je cami aranye Sraddham satyam upasate . . .), 
WT 2 ASE 
Chandogya Up. 

1. So those who know this, and those who in the 
forest meditate on faith as austerity (ye ceme 
"ranye Sraddha tapa ity upasate), V. 10. 1. 


(3 


1 The Principal Upanisads, ed. S. Radhakrishnan, London. 
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2. Now what people call the life of a hermit is 
really the disciplined life of a student of sacred 
knowledge (atha yad aranydyanam ity äcaksate 
brahmacaryam eva tat . . .), VIII. 5. 3. 


From the first sentence Brh. Up., 1५. 4. 22 * On 
knowing Him in truth, onc becomes an ascetic (muni) ? 
one can learn little about asceticism. The word muni 
is so general in contemporary literature that it can 
refer to the ascetic as well as to the houscholder 
(grhastha). Both in the Brahmana-s and in the Epics 
we find many cases where the householder is called a 
muni, e.g. Ailareyabrähmana, VI. 33. | speaks about muni, 
grhastha Aita$a; MBh., Salya P., chapter 49 speaks about 
muni grhastha Mudgala. 

Only the further two quotations, Brh. Up. 111. 5. 1 
and VI. 2. 15, pertain to ascetics. The former 
refers to the Brahmana-s who leave everything and 
live the life of mendicants; therefore, they are ascetics 
in the exact meaning of this word. In the latter 
(VI. 2. 15), we read “those who meditate in the 
forest ?. 

Chand. Up. VIII, 5. 3 clearly distinguishes a brahma- 
cürin from an ascetic living in the forest. Passage 
V. 10. 1 speaks of those who * meditate in the forest’. 
Thus the oldest Upanisad-s Speak of 
in the forest and an ascetic who begs. 
references become clear in the light of such a com- 
mentary as Mundaka Up. [So NITET. says: * But those 
who practise austerity and faith in the forest, the 


an ascetic living 
These two loose 
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tranquil-knowers who live the life of a mendicant, 
depart...’. "Therefore, the ascetics of the Upanisad-s 
lived in the forest, but they also wandered and begged 
for food. They could not have been obliged to stay 
at onc place. Examples of this kind of life of forest 
ascetics are found in MBk., Salya P., chapter 49. A 
&rhastha living in a hermitage, Asita-Devala, is visited 
by a silent forest muni, Jaigisavya, asking him for food. 
We find a similar example in Vana. P., chapter 246. 
Muni grhastha Mudgala is visited by muni Durvasas; 
the aim of the visit is to get food. 

The evidence for existence of this type of an 
ascetic, yet of a somewhat different sort, is found in 
Buddhist sources. The oldest preserved form of ascetic 
life is presented in the formulas pabbajja and upasampada. 
An ascetic entering the community undertook the 
following obligations: 


1. to live on alms (paindapatika), 

2. to cover the body with pieces of garments 
thrown by others, 

[2] t T ^ "ees 7 k HG 74 ) 

3. to live under trees (vrksamülika), 

4. to use cow's urine as medicine. 


These rules are older than dhitaguna and patimokkha. 
Within the Buddhist community a struggle took place 
between their advocates and those defending an easier 
way of life by admitting hermitage huts, later on 
vihara-s, and other ways of getting food. Traces of that 
struggle are found in the legend of Devadatta’s 


schism. , 
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The rules concerning the muni were codified for the 
first time by one of the oldest Dharmasütra-s, namely 
Apastamba Dharma S: in Pragna Il, Patala IX 255 
18-21 and 22. 1-5, where a few short sentences contain 
the rules of his life. He must live (1) in purity, (2) 
homeless, (3) fireless, (4) in silence, (5) putting on 
what the forest brings him; (6) when wandering, he 
must live on fruits and plants, and (7) by the end of 
his life, on water, wind and air. Manu VI. 25-31 
contains the same rules. It adds, however, that 
besides having plants and forest fruits for his food 
he can ask for alms from Brahmana-s, hermits, 
and other householders living in the forest, or he 
can bring for himself food from the countryside. 
The latter item is by no means an evidence for 
loosening the old discipline. As we have seen, 
this way of getting food comes back to the oldest 
Upanisad-s. It most probably represents a different 
school. 

Two other forms of ascetic life are vanaprastha and 
parivrüjaka. tis difficult to detach them from asrama-s. 
From the mention in Chandogya Up. and Brhadaranyaka 
Up. about the three divisions of dharma, one can hardly 
conclude that they speak of the @frama-s. It can only 
be stated that there were three or 
grhastha, and ascetic, but they were not yet dsrama-s in 
the later meaning of this word, i.e, with all the 
regulations. Evidence of the dasrama- 


ders: brahmacärin, 


detailed 
s in their final 


1SBE 2. 
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form is in later Upanisad-s, namely Kathasruti Up. and 
Jäbäla Up. In the older one, Kathasruti Up., three 
asrama-s are distinguished: brahmacärin, grhastha, and an 
indefinite ascetic, probably vanaprastha. In Fabala Up. 
all the four @srama-s are spoken of: brahmacärin, grhastha, 
vanaprastha, and parivräjaka. Apastamba Dharma S. is 
the first one to mention the barivrajaka and vāna- 
prastha asrama-s, but the whole of the respective part 
of the codex does not seem to be the first version. 
When analyzing the text we see what changes it 
underwent. According: to Apastamba Dharma Sea ‘TIE 
9. 21-2: * There are four orders, namely that of the 
householder, the student, the ascetic and the hermit 
in the woods.’ Then rules are given successively 
for parivräjaka, vànaprastha, and again for vanaprastha. 
These two vdnaprastha-s, however, are quite different. 
The first one (II. 9. 21. 18-21 and II. 9. 29. 1-5) 
is a muni and as such he appears in further sūtra-5; 
he lives in the same way as the muni of the Epic 
and Upanisad-s. The other vanaprasiha is a hermit 
living in the forest; he lives all the time in a 
hut and is devoted to liturgic duties and ascetic 
training. 

A similar case is encountered in MBA., Adi P., chapter 
86 where Astaka asks about the way of life in the four 
asrama-s, 1.0. grhastha, bhiksu, brahmacarin and vanaprastha. 
In reply, Yayäti starts. with enumerating the duties of 
the brahmacarin and grhastha, and then unexpectedly 
passes over to the duties of the muni, who is not men- 
üoned in Astaka's question. In the next part of his 
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answer, Yayati enumerates the duties of the two 
remaining dsrama-s, mentioned in the question, i.c. the 
bhiksu and vänaprastha. We again observe here the old 
tradition of three asrama-s, i.c. brahmacärin, grhastha 
and muni The part of the text pertaining to the other 
two @srama-s was added later. The asrama of muni was 
later on superseded by a new conception of the hermit's 
life (hermit in the woods). But if the muni is the oldest 
type of ascetic, we can infer that the asrama of muni is 
the oldest one, besides those of brahmacärin and grhastha. 
Consequently, the asrama of vanaprastha is later. All 
that shows that the origin of the dsrama of vänaprastha 
is to be looked for in the economic conditions of the 
contemporary society. It is connected with age classes. 
According to custom, the aged men lost their previous 
rights and had to withdraw from the life of the com- 
munity. That is why Kathasruti Up. says that an aged 
man has to go to vrddhasrama, and Kausitaki Up. II. 15 
describes the ceremony of sampradäna, where the father 
when dying transfers all his power to his son and ends: 
* If he [the father] becomes well [recovers] he should 
dwell under the authority of his son or wander about 
[as an ascetic]? Of course, when removed from 
the community, the aged man preferred living a 
peaceful life in the wood and continuing r 
grhastha, to being dependent on, and र 
family. 

We still face the problem of an ascetic wandering 
all over the country, through the countryside and 
towns (farivrajaka, samnyásin, Sramana). 


a burden to, his 
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In the Dharmaéastra-s, among regulations per- 
taining to this type of ascetic, two passages are worth 
attention: Manu VI. 50 and Vasistha X. 21:1 * Neither 
by [explaining] prodigies and omens, nor by skill in 
astrology and palmistry, nor by giving advice and by 
the exposition [of the íastra-s] let him ever seek to 
obtain alms. If then they are forbidden to perform 
the functions mentioned, they must have actually 
performed them, i.e. they were priests of the contem- 
porary population. The data supplied by the 
Dharmasastra-s are confirmed by the reports of 
Megasthenes, an ambassador of Syria at the court of 
Candragupta Maurya. In the fragments preserved, 
he describes the religious life of Magadha. Among 
others, valuable are the fragments devoted to sramana-s. 
In fr. 41 he says: “ Besides these there are diviners and 
sorcerers, and adepts in the rites and customs relating 
to the dead, who go about begging both in villages and 
towns. When comparing the passage from Manu, 
which forbids the ascetics from engaging in divining, 
chiromancy, etc. with the reports by Megasthenes, 
according to which they do perform these activities, we 
can safely conclude that the ascetics were active priests 
in the contemporary population of Magadha, which 
population was at least partly comprised of the Hima- 
layan population confessing the Bon religion? The 
expansion of that population reached so far as to cover 
the area of the North-Eastern India. The same system 

1 SBE 25. 

2H. Hoffmann, Die Religionen Tibets, Freiburg/München, 1956. 

14 
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of the priestly order, i.c. state fortune-tellers, priests, 
diviners, etc. is found in the Bon religion and in 
Magadha. In the period of the Maurya-s, that religion 
was flourishing, the priests performed their functions, 
and only about the first century they appear in the 
Dharmasästra-s as the fourth @srama.! 


1 T'he a T 
The olde; Dharmasästra-s Were in trouble 
to include the new regulations Pértaining E 
barivräjaka, etc.). ‘This fact is evi 
(¢ ij 4 ; tc.) Thi; fact 15 evidenced in Apast. Dhar S., where 
the regulations for parwrdjaka ave forced into tl po 
» . ५ s x ib 
lations for the muni. An analysis of the t t 
: ysi: : tex 
given by the present ; "in A 
le y the present author in Etudes sur Porigine 'ascéti 
indien, Wroclaw, 1948. quads RT 


when they had 
to wandering ascetics 


text of the regu- 
In question has been 
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GEORGE BOSWORTH BURCH 


A FOOTNOTE TO K.C. BHATTACHARYYA’S 
PHILOSOPHY 


One of the most original contributions of K. C. 
Bhattacharyya to neo-Vedanta thought is the concept 
of alternative forms of the Absolute proposed in his 
Presidential Address at the Indian Philosophical 
Congress of 1933. Ordinary experience is a mixture 
of knowing, willing, and feeling. In knowing con- 
sciousness is determined by its object or content; in 
willing it determines its content; in feeling consciousness 
and content determine each other. Knowing is puri- 
fied by being purged of the volitional and emotional 
aspects which ordinarily influence it; willing, by being 
purged of the cognitive and emotional aspects which 
influence it; feeling, by being purged of its cognitive 
and volitional aspects. Knowing freed from all sub- 
jectivity is absolute Truth. Willing freed from all 
objectivity is absolute Freedom. Feeling freed from all 
' separateness he called absolute Value. Each of the 
three is the Absolute, but they are incompatible and 
incapable of reduction or synthesis. 

In his 1936 article * The Concept of Philosophy ? 
he suggested that the Absolute as Truth, Freedom, and 
Value is the ideal goal of Advaita Vedanta, Sünyavada 
Buddhism, and Hegelianism respectively. In his later 
Lectures on Yoga, he associated them with Advaita, 
Yoga, and Vaisnavism. This suggests that the word 
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‘Value’, which seems more appropriate as a generic 
term for all three alternatives, might better be dropped 
in favour of Bhakti or ‘Love’ for absolute feeling. Love 
is the emotional union of the subject with its object, 
that is, of consciousness with its content, and perfect 
love of God is the goal of' Vaisnava religion. But in 
this respect, as in many others, Vaisnavism has much 
in common with Christianity. Taking a wider pers- 
pective than that of Hinduism alone, we can associate 
the three alternatives with Vedànta, Buddhism, and 
Christianity. These are three different and incom- 
patible ways proceeding to the different and incompa- 
üble goals of absolute Truth, absolute Freedom, and 
absolute Love. 

In Christian philosophy, however, the word * love ? 
has two radically different mcanings, associated with 
the Greek words eros and agape. Eros is the attraction 
which draws us to beautiful things, beautiful persons, 
beauty itself, goodness of which beauty is the radiance, 
and ultimately to God, who as absolute Goodness is 
the object of absolute Love, To love God because 
God is good is the teaching of Christianity, Judaism, 
and Platonism. But the peculiar teaching of Christia- 
nity is that God loves us. He loves us in the sense of 
agape not because we are lovable but because 
nature to love, and a good Christian loves other men 
not because they are lovable but because by imitating 


Christ he has become godlike. Eros is motivated by 
t lect? c «C 

he object's beauty, agape by the subjects gun 
One is the way of the mystic; the other is the 


it is his 


way of 
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the saint. The mystic is united with God; the saint is 
like God. The conflict between the two ideals is 
expressed in Christian mystical literature as the alter- 
nation of the contemplative and active lives with their 
incompatible demands. Absolute Bros and absolute 
Agape arc alternative forms of absolute Love. 

The other alternative forms of the Absolute have 
an analogous dichotomy. Freedom is detachment from 
all outer influence so that consciousness is nowise 
determined by any objective content—the Passive 
freedom of Siva in meditation. Freedom is also crea- 
tion in which consciousness determines its content— 
the active freedom of Sakti creating the world. Truth 
is assertion of inner reality—if absolute, awareness of 
identity with Brahman. Truth is also reflection of 
outer reality—if absolute, omniscience. In both cases 
the alternatives are incompatible and irreducible. 
Detachment rejects creation, and is rejected by it. 
Moksa rejects omniscience, and is rejected by it. There 
are thus six alternative forms of the Absolute. 

It seems more significant, however, to reverse the 
order of division by distinguishing two basic alterna- 
tives cach subdivided into three. First is the ouler 
value: truth as reflection of object, freedom as creation 
of object, love as concern for object. In these alterna- 
tives consciousness is determined by, determines, or 
merges with its object. Second is the immer value: 
truth as non-dualistic assertion of the Self, freedom as 
detachment from objects of desire, love as pure emo- 
tion. We can turn outward or inward alternatively 
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but not simultancously, and having turned one way 
or the other we can know or will or fecl alter- 
natively but not simultaneously. We can follow any 
of the six ways, and in principle can follow it all the 
way to the Absolute, but the farther we follow that 
way the more we diverge from the others. 

The various religions have a common ground in 
that state of ignorance, suffering, and sin in which we 
find ourselves because of the intermingling of knowing, 
willing, and feeling in our partly outlooking and partly 
inlooking experience. Jainism teaches the purification 
of knowing by removal of the karman-s which obstruct 
it, and offers literal omniscience as the ultimate goal. 
Mormonism teaches the ways of power, first by the 
simple techniques of agriculture and industry, but with 
the ultimate goal that man may become God capable 
of creating his own world, just as God the creator of 
this world was himself once a mere man. Christianity 
commands love for all, even enemies, with its goal of 
Christ-like infinite compassion; this is also an ideal for 
the Buddhist Bodhisattva, not however as an end but 
as a means to universal nirvana. Advaita Vedanta 
teaches knowledge as sublation of illusion, with moksa, 
perfect release even from the illusion of individuality, 
as the goal. Buddhism teaches the noble eightfold 
path by which gradual detachment leads finally to 
freedom from rebirth and suffering. Vaisnavism 
teaches the love of God, first in his incarnations, ulti- 
mately as the unitive experience of mystical ecstasy. 
Kevalajidna, omnipotence, omni-benevolence, mukti, 
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nirvàmd, mystical union are alternative forms of the 
Absolute. 

These are divergent ways leading, as it were, to 
different mountain peaks, each a summit. One 
religion cannot judge another by its failure to attain, 
or even seck, a goal which is not its own. The 
Absolute is attainable, not however by a liberalism 
which would go in all directions at once, but only by 
a commitment which proceeds single-mindedly to one 
of its alternative forms. 
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HAJIME NAKAMURA 


YAJNAVALKYA AND OTHER UPANISADIC 
THINKERS IN A JAIN TRADITION 


Tue thoughts of Upanisadic thinkers are set forth 
sporadically in the scriptures of carly Buddhism and 
Jainism, but the names of their expounders are not 


mentioned individually.! The various thoughts of 


individual thinkers of the Upanisad-s could be known 
only through the Upanisad-s and the corresponding 
passages of the Brahmana-s. However, the Zsibhasiyaim, 
a Jain text, which came to be known and published 
some years ago,” may give some clues to know more 
details of the thoughts of some Upanisadic thinkers. 

Yäjñavalkya, who is regarded as the greatest philo- 
sopher of the Upanisad-s, is mentioned in the 12th 
ajjhayapa as Jannavakka. The sayings ascribed to him 
will be examined in the following: 

*Having known? that as long as there is the 
desire for the world, so long is there the desire for 


* Hajime Nakamura, Shoki no Vedanta Tetsugaku, pp. 406-14. 

* Isibhasiydim, ed. by Walther Schubring, Nea nten von 
der Akademie der Wissenschaften in Göttingen Philologisch- 
Historische Klasse, 1942, no. 6, PP. 489-576; 1952 d gis 

37, 7] S 5 > 2 . 
À anacca. : adopted Schubring’s interpretation of it as ajhaya 
in another passage (p. 31). Schubring thinks that this word has 
crept in by mistake in this passage (p. 557-8), but १ n ; 
necessarily find the need for such an interpretation Por eo ny 


2, pp. 21-52. 
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wealth;! and that, as long as there is the desire for 
wealth, so long there is the desire for the world, and 
having known? the desire for the world and the desire for 
wealth [i.e. having annulled them], one should go by 
the path of the cow [gopatha]. One should not go by 
the Great Path [mahdpatha]. It was said by Jannavakka, 
the worthy one [arhat], the Rsi, as follows: 

“ Just as doves, pheasants, and cows take morning- 
food in this world, cven so the sage [muni], having entered 
the sphere of action [gocara, the arca for begging], should 
not chat, nor should he be excited 3 [with anger, even if 
he cannot get food while begging]. (x 1) 

He should seek for food which is pure as alms 
from the five beggars [i.e. sramana-s, brähmana-s, the 
poor, guests and dogs]. What has been obtained by 
the one who is free from faults has been got excellently 
to annul [these defilements]. (v. 2) 

He should consider the Way which is in accordance 
with the essence [of the Act] and which causes fruitful 


results. 


! As was pointed out by Schubring, this expression is used in 
Ayaranga, Bambhaceräim, 3. 14 Æ Cf. so logass'esamam care, 
Ayara, 17. 26. 

: *parinnde, ‘This term is used in connection with the first 
salya of the Four Noble Truths of Buddhism. 
© 3 The same phrase is used in Zsibhasiyaim, XLI, verse 17. 

1 Ratnachandraji: Ardkamagadhi Dictionary, p. 335. Schubring 
(p. 558) says that this explanation is found in Thana, but his inter- 
pretation to take samana for nirgrantha seems to be too narrow. 
‘There must have been those who were not nirgrantha-s among the 


samana-s of those days. 
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He should consider the result of anger, etc. [krodha, 
mana, maya, and lobha]* of himself and of another 
person." (v. 3) 

Thus? he is the Enlightened One [buddha], the 
calm one [virata], free from evil, the tamed one, fit for 
liberation, the leader. He will never return to this 
mundane existence. So I say.’ 

The thoughts introduced here coincide very well 
with those of Yäjñavalkya set forth in the Brhadäranyaka- 
upanisad. 

At the request ‘to explain the Brahman that is 
immediately present and directly perceived, that is the 
self in all things”, Yajfiavalkya answered: 

*It is that which transcends hunger and thirst, 
sorrow and delusion, old age and death. ‘The Brah- 
mana-s,? having known that self, having overcome the 
desire 4 for sons, the desire for wealth,5 the desire for 
worlds, live the life of mendicants. That which is the 
desire for sons is the desire for wealth; that which is 

1 Supplemented from the commentary. These are the funda- 
mental vices according to Jainism. But it is doubtful whether 
Yajfiavalkya virtually admitted these four as a set, 

2 The following phrase is repeated as a set phrase always at 
the end of cach ajjhayana of the /sibhásiyaim. Concerning its 
interpretanon cf. my article in Journal of Indian and Buddhist Siudies, 
May 1966. 

The interpretation to take brahmana for * the 
realized Brahman’ or “the true Brahmin ° 
III. 8. 10; Chand. Up., IV. 1. 7. 

4 esand=kama (Samkara). 

5 According to Samkara and Anand 
fold, i.e. of men and of gods (Samkara 


one who has 
is found in Brhad. Up., 


aJüana, wealth is two- 


ad Brhad. Up., I. 5. 1.) 
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the desire for wealth is the desire for the worlds, for 
both these are but desires. "Therefore let a Brahmana, 
after he has done with learning, desire to live as a 
child. When he has done [both] with the state of 
childhood and with learning, then he becomes a silent 
meditator! Having done with [both] the non-medi- 
tative and the meditative states, then he becomes a. 
Brahmana [a knower of Brahman].’ ? 

The attitude of becoming sincere and pure-minded 
like a child was encouraged by Vedäntin-s also in later 
days? In later Mahayana also the Five Kinds of 
Behaviour ! which should be practised by Bodhisattva-s. 


‘muni. Samkara interprets it as ‘the man who thinks’: 
mananan munir yogi bhavality arthah (ad Brhad. Up., IN. 4. 22). 
This interpretation is different from the ordinary Volksetymo- 
logie-explanation deriving muni from mauna (silence) but 
it coincides rather with the results of research by modern 
comparative philology. Mayrhofer connects it with manyate (to- 
think). (Manfred Mayrhofer, Aurzgefassies etymologisches Wörter- 
buch des Altindischen (A Concise Etymological Sanskrit Dictionary), 
Heidelberg, 1953 f., Lieferung 17, 1963, pp. 654-5). Turner 
and other scholars think that muni is derived from the old form of 
the verb mundi? (to know) (R. L. Turner, 4 Comparative Dictionary 
of the Indo-Aryan Languages, Oxford University Press, 1962 f., Fasc. 
VIII, 1965, p. 588.). Moreover, the fact that muta is used instead 
of mata in the older layers of the Sutlanipata may confirm this. 
conjecture from the other side (Suttanipata, 714; 790; 793; 797-8; 
802; 812-13; 887; 1086; 1122). 

2 Brhad. Up., IIL. 5.1. On the interpretation of this passage. 
cf. Brahmasütra, TIT. 4. 47-50. 

3 Samkara ad Brahmasüira, III. 4. 50. 

1 The Five Kinds of Behaviour are: The Sacred Behaviour, 
the Brahma Behaviour, the Deva Behaviour, the Child Behaviour 
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were encouraged, and the Behaviour of the Child is 
one of them. Moreover, this ideal was common to 
different traditions; it was a universal phenomenon in 
the history of ideas of mankind. The primordial state 
of man was compared to that of the child by Lao-tzu.! 
‘Christ also said: 

* Truly, I say to you, unless you turn and become 
like children, you will never enter the kingdom of 
heaven. Whoever humbles himself like this child, he 
is the greatest in the kingdom of heaven.’ 2 

According to another tradition, Yäjñavalkya taught 
as follows: 

*On knowing Him, in truth, one becomes an 
ascetic [muni]. Desiring Him only as their worlds, 
monks wander forth. Verily, because they know this, 
the ancient [sages] did not wish for offspring. What 
shall we do with offspring [they said], we who have 
attained this Self, this world. They, having risen 
above the desire for sons, the desire for wealth, the 
desire for worlds, led the life of a mendicant. For the 
desire for sons is the desire for wealth and the desire 
for wealth is the desire for worlds; both these are, 
indeed, desires only.’ 3 

There are striking coincidences be 


tween the Upani- 
sadic and Jain traditions. 


Both traditions especially 


and the Sick Behaviour (A Chinese v 
Mahaparinirvdna-siitra, vol. 11, 
1 Lao-tzu, chapter 20, 
? Matthew, 18. 3-4, 
3 Brhad. Up., IV. 4. 22. 


ersion of the (Mahayana) 
Taisho l'ripitaka, vol, 12, p. 673 b). 
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mention as human desires the desire for worlds. 
(lokaisanä) and the desire for wealth (vittaisana) which 
are explained as identical with cach other. The 
Brhadáranyaka-upanisad mentions the desire for offspring 
(pulraisand) in addition, which is lacking in the Jain 
text. ‘The desire for offspring’ is explained as 
‘taking a wife’ (därasamgraha) by Samkara.! In the 
later Vedanta school the above-mentioned three consti- 
tute the ‘Three Desires’ (esanatraya), which became 
an important concept. However, in so far as we can 
judge from the context of the above-cited passage 
of ihe Zsibhäsiyäim, it is likely that Yajnavalkya 
did not necessarily fix the ‘ Three Desires’. In any 
case, the practice of silence by the sage (muni) was 
encouraged by Yajnavalkya. In this respect also both 
the Upanisadic and Jain texts coincide with each 
other. 

It is not clear what was meant by the teaching: 
* One should go by the path of the cow [gopatha].’ 
According to the Brhadäranyaka-upanisad, King Janaka 
of Videha granted a thousand cows to Yäjñavalkya, 
and in connection with this the following verses are 
cited : 

‘The narrow ancient path [anuh panthah| which 
stretches far away, has been touched [found] by me, 
has been realized by me. By it, the wise, the knowers 
of Brahman, go up to the heavenly world after the 
fall of this body, being freed [even while living]. 


lad Brhad. Up., III. 5. 1. 
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On that path they say there is white, blue, ycllow, 
green and red. That path was found by a Brahmana 
and by it goes the knower of Brahman, the doer of 
right and the shining one.’ 1 

The phrase: ‘to go by the path? (lena patha) is 
common to both traditions. The teaching: ' to go on 
alms with detached mind’ is conveyed in both the 
Upanisadic and Jain texts as peculiar to the teachings 
of Yäjñavalkya. The thought of karman? (and of its 
vipaka) is said to have been propounded for the first 
time by Yäjñavalkya above all among many Upani- 
sadic philosophers, and this is evidenced by the Jain 
text. 

These facts of coincidence will lead us to the con- 
clusion that although the Zsibhasiyaim does not convey 
the thoughts of Yäjñavalkya as a whole, it sets forth 
some characteristic aspects of his thoughts. Uddälaka, 
another great philosopher of the Upanisad-s, is men- 
tioned as Addalaa in the Zsibhasiyaim (35th ajjhayana) : 
Although the descriptions in the Jain text are fairly 
detailed, they do not coincide with the thoughts of 
Uddalaka as set forth in the sixth chapter of the 
Ghàndog ya-upanisad. Only the description of transmigra- 
tion is somewhat similar: 

* In the widely-spread wilderness of transmigration, 
he injures himself repeatedly.” (caturanta-samsara-kantare 
punah punar atmanam parividhvamsanti) 


1 Brhad. Up., IV. 4. 8-9. 
2 Brhad. Up., 171. 2. 13; IV. 4. 5; IV. 4. 3-4; 
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The possibility of liberation by wisdom also is set 
forth: 

* Therefore, in order to annul these (defilements), 
having acquired the right and perfect knowledge, and 
having known oneself and another’s self, one should 
practise in the supreme realm.’ (s 9) 

Only so far. 

The Zsibhásiyaim (4th ajjhayana) describes the teach- 
ings of Angarisi or Angarisi Bhäraddäa. Who was he? 
The Buddhist Theragatha (219-21) conveys three verses 
ascribed to Anganika Bhäradväja. At the first glance 
one might think of correspondence between the two 
texts. According to the Buddhist text, he was a 
Brahmin, and practised asceticism, with the Fire God 
as his deity. However, the passage in the Theragatha 
is too short to draw out any conclusion or identification. 
This person is not mentioned in other Buddhist scrip- 
tures. Rather, have we not to seek for the counterpart 
in Upanisad-s? 

According to the Mundaka-upanisad, Brahma the 
Creator, taught the knowledge of Brahman to 
Atharvan, and Atharvan taught it to Angir. He in 
his turn taught it to Bharadvaja Satyavaha. The 
latter taught it to Angiras. The knowledge consisted 
of the higher and the lower knowledge. 

“Two kinds of knowledge are to be known, as, 
indeed, the knowers of Brahman declare—the higher 
as well as the lower. Of these, the lower is the Rg-veda, 
the Yajur-veda, the Sama-veda, the Atharva-veda, Phonetics, 
Ritual, Grammar, Etymology, Metrics and Astrology. 
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And the higher is that by which the Undecaying is 
apprehended. 

That which is ungraspable, without family, without 
caste, without sight or hearing, without hands or fcet, 
eternal, all-pervading, omnipresent, exceedingly subtle, 
that is the Undecaying which the wise perceive as the 
source of beings." ! 

The phrases corresponding to the above-cited 
verses in the Zsibhasiyaim are as follows: 


“The knowledge by which I know [my] Self 


overtly or secretly as without beginning or as with 
beginning is motionless and permanent. ... The heart 
of man is deep and hard to be understood." (vv. 3; 4) 

These phrases do not coincide with the above-cited 
ones exactly, but convey a similar tone. According 
to a Jain canon (Tana 390 a), there are two surnames, 
Bharadda and Angirasa, in the Käsava (Kasyapa) 
gotra? This coincides with the tradition in the 
Mundaka-upanisad. Is it not possible to assume that 
the two persons with different surnames were put 
together as one person in later days? 

As the teaching of Jama (Yama) it is said as 
follows: 

‘The man who is not delighted when there is 
acquisition and who is not dejected when there is no 
acquisition—he is the supreme one among men, like 
Indra [Sayakkau, Satakratu] among gods.’ (ajjhayana 43) 


1 Mund. Up., 1. 1. 4-6. 
? Schubring, /sibhásiyaun, p. 493. 
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We do not find any corresponding phrase in the 
Kathaka-upanisad whose teachings are ascribed to Yama. 
The only phrase which might be taken into considera- 
ton 15: 

‘ Realizing through self-contemplation [adhyatma- 
Joga] that primal God, the wise man leaves behind 
both joy and sorrow.’ (Katha-up., Y. 9. 12) 

In Buddhist literature, on the other hand, Yama 
is regarded as the god of justice or the judge, and it is 
not likely that such a teaching is ascribed to Yama. 
There is a legend that a monk called Yamaka expressed 
the thought that the ascetic whose mental defilements 
have been annulled will be brought to annihilation 
after death, and that Säriputta admonished him to 
give up such a wrong view.! This legend does not 
necessarily conflict with the Jain tradition, but it would 
be rather difficult to identify Yamaka with the above- 
cited Jama. 

The first ajjhayana of the Isibhasiyaim sets forth the 
teachings of Deva-Nàrada, and we do not find in earlier 
Upanisad-s the passages which directly correspond with 
them. In the Chandogya-upanisad (VII. 1 f£), the 
teachings which Sanatkumära conferred upon Narada 
are set forth, but as a whole they do not correspond 
with the teachings of Deva-Närada in the Isibhasiyaim. 
Similar expressions are as follows: 


1 Samyutta-nikdya, XXII. 85, vol. III, pp. 109-17. Taisho 
Tripitaka, vol. 2, p. 30 c; p. 31 c. 
15 
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(Isibhasiyaim) (Ghandogya-up.) 

savvalo — vippamukk appa sarvagranthinàm vipramoksah 
(v. 2). (VEL. 26. 2). 

saccam c 'evóvasevali (upase- esa lu và alivadali yah salye- 
vati), datlam c "evóvasevati, nälivadali (VII. 16). yada 
bambham c 'evóvaseuatt. vai vijänäli, atha satyam 
saccam ¢evdvahanavam.... vadali, nävijänan satyam 


vadali, vijänann eva satyam 
vadali (VII. 17). 


savvallhese — samam care sarvam apnoli sarvasah (VII. 
(v. 2).? 26. 2). 


These should be taken as partial coincidences. 

From the abovc investigation the following con- 
clusions are reached: 

1. The teachings ascribed to Jannavakka coincide 
with the teachings of Yajfiavalkya in the Brhadäranyaka- 
upanisad. There is no doubt that the Isibhasiyaim 
conveys some thoughts and assertions of this Upani- 
sadic philosopher. Some sages mentioned in this work 
may also be the same as those in the Upanisad-s. 

2. If this conjecture is right, it means that the 
Jsibhasiydim conveys various assertions of Upanisadic 
thinkers which are missing in the extant Upanisad-s. 
They may turn out to be valuable materials for 


1The meditation on Brahin 


an is set forth 
teaching. 


throughout the 


2 CF. savvalo virale danle savvato parinivoude 
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ascertaining the thoughts of some Upanisadic thinkers. 
One point which should be taken into consideration is 
that the sayings in the Isibhasiyaim do not necessarily 
convey faithfully what the Upanisadic thinkers taught, 
for the Jsibhasiyaim uses peculiarly Jain phrases and 
terms. 3 

3. Studies along this line will give some clues 
to fix the dates of Upanisad-s. It is admitted that the 
Isibhäsiyäim is earlier than the Sullanipäta which is 
probably the oldest scripture of Buddhism. Then it 
has been made clear that the thoughts of earlier 
Upanisad-s—which are not necessarily the same as 
those set forth in extant Upanisad-s—came into 
existence still earlier than that. 

4. In the days when Buddhism and Jainism 
arose, the distinction between the Astika-s and the 
Nastika-s based on whether they accept the Veda or not 
was not conspicuous. There were many homeless 
recluses or wandering ascetics. The thoughts of some 
of them were incorporated into the Upanisad-s and were 
conveyed to posterity. The orders deriving from some 
ascetics such as Pasa and Mahavira merged into one 
as Jainism. The order centering around Sariputta 
developed as Buddhism. Sakyamuni as the religious 
leader was ignored, for he is not mentioned in the 
Isibhasiyàim; the representative of Buddhism was Sari- 
putta in this Jain text. Many other thinkers whose 
thoughts are set forth in this Jain work have left no 
Sayings nor texts, for 


their orders became extinct in 
later days. " 
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5. The Vedanta school which aimed at formu- 
lating synoptical and consistent interpretations of 
various Upanisadic passages had not yet been 
established in the period when the Zsibhāsiyāim was 
composed. 


P.S. The English translations of pass. 
have been cited from S. Radh à 
Upanisads (Londo 


ages of the Upanisad-s 
akrishnan’s The Principal 


n, George Allen and Unwin, 1953), 
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BURTON STEIN 


BRAHMAN AND PEASANT IN EARLY SOUTH 
INDIAN HISTORY 


Tue period of the Pallava-s associated with the line of 
Simhavisnu (c. A.D. 575-900) has been identified as 
transitional in a number of important ways related to 
the development of South Indian society and culture. 
Among these are: the greater public use of Sanskrit, 
the utilization of stone for monumental building, the 
foundation of devotional (bhakti) sects based upon the 
sacred hymns of Saivite and Vaisnavite devotees 
(ndyanar and alvàr), the efflorescence of essentially rural 
Brahmanical institutions as loci of Sanskrit learning 
and culture, and the establishment of kingship based 
upon the cakravartin model of rule over a territory 
consisting of diverse peoples. With these changes, an 
cra in South Indian history was brought to close. The 
prc-Pallavan era, though it continues to be vague in 
its specific social and cultural content, was charac- 
terized by quite different and distinctive elements. Of 
these, a core comprised orthogenetic elements including 
the Tamil language, territorially segmented * peoples 


1 * Territorial segmentation ° refers to a characteristic of social 
structure in which important social relationships persistently con- 
form to a particular and usually circumscribed territory. It is 
one of the ways in which social arrangements occur in many 
societies, but the degree to which such significant relationships as 
marriage, caste, and political relations reflect territoriality within 
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under tribal chieftains, folk religious beliefs and 
practices reflecting territorially segmented cultures, and 
a certain degree of urbanization in a few widely 
separated core areas of advanced agrarian and com- 
mercial organization. Co-existing with these pre- 
Pallavan, orthogenctic, or Dravidian, elements were 
heterogenetic styles of marriage, music, and games as 
well as a full compliment of religious forms—Hindu, 
Buddhist, and Jain—drawn from all parts of the sub- 
continent. The Sangam literature of the early 
Christian era conveys the sense of a lively, rich, and 
increasingly heterogencous cultural milieu in which 
these elements—endogenous and cxogenous—thrived, 
and towards the understanding of which the published 
and unpublished papers of Professor V. Raghavan have 
made the most insightful contribution.! 


the Indian culture sphere nowhere exceeds that of South India, 
especially along the Malabar coast and the Coromandel plain. 
Cf. M. Marriott, Casie Ranking and Community Structure in Five Regions 
of India and Pakistan (Deccan College Monograph Series, no. 23, 
Poona, 1960), especially pp. 31-6; J. S. Shahani, * A Cx »nparative 
Study of Traditional Political Organization of Kerala and Punjab’, 
Ph.D. thesis, unpublished, University of London, School of 
Oriental and African Studies, 1965; 17, G. Bailey, * Closed Strati- 
fication in India ', Archives Européennes de Sociologie, 4, no. 1 (1963) 
pp. 107-24; Stephen Fuchs, The Gond and Bhumia of Eastern À andit 
(Bombay: Asia Publishing House, 1960), especially pp. 133-41. 

1 Two works in particular have been important: his * Variety 
and Integration in the Pattern of Indian Culture’ Journal of dm 
Studies, 13 (August, 1956), pp, 497.506 and * Notes on Soir 
and Life in South India’, which was generously provided to the 
author in manuscript. 3 
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There has been a tendency among South Indian 
historians to emphasize the disjunctive character of 
Pallava society and culture. The reasons for this are 
understandable. First, there is the fact that Pallava 
society was manifestly different from that portrayed in 
the Sangam works mentioned above. Secondly, 
Pallava institutions provided the nascent forms of those 
with which we identify Cola society and culture, and, 
therefore, they are accorded special importance as the 
formative stages of a society which under Rajarajacola, 
Rajendracola, and Kulottunga I achieved its highest 
expression. Finally, there is the rather remarkable 
paucity of information about South India between the 
often vague and always poetically coloured facts of the 
Sangam literature and the relatively more reliable 
information in Pallava inscriptions. This hiatus 
together with the operation of retrospective vision, that 
is seeing in Pallava institutions the foundation of Cola 
society, has served to emphasize differences between 
the society and culture of the Sangam age and those 
of Pallava times. As a result, our understanding of 
South Indian historical development has tended to fix 
the Pallava period as one of great change and 
disjunction. 

Against this view of change which resulted from 
the establishment of a line of conquerors from the 
northern edge of the Coromandel plain, if not beyond, 
with whom are associated a set of critical changes in 
many aspects of South Indian life, a different reading of 
the evidence plausibly suggests a slower, less disjunctive, 
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course of social change. One is led to propose that 
the development of the society and culture which 
appears dimly in the earliest Prakrit records of the 
Pallava-s, more clearly in the Sanskrit records, and 
finally quite clearly in the Sanskrit and Tamil inscrip- 
tions of the Cola-s, evolved more gradually. Such a 
suggestion must lay heavy stress upon the processes of 
accommodation and assimilation, to which Professor 
Raghavan and others have pointed, in the Sangam 
literature. The character of social change inherent 
in this more gradual view is not only more congenial 
to our notions of how changes occur in most societies 
at most times, but it also accords better with those 
facts which we possess in the particular case of the 
pre-Pallavan and post-Pallavan periods in South Indian 
history. We must re-examine the view that Pallavan 
kingship, architecture, Brahmanical language and 
culture were all the consequences of deliberate state 
policy seeking to remould the social and cultural forms 
which we know from the Sangam works. Pallava 
military power, while sufficient to the task of 
an extensive overlordship in the Coromandel plain, 
was not capable, in itself, of transforming social and 
cultural institutions as they existed 
EO, To produce such revolutionary changes would 
require of a government those military and political 
techniques known in the present century but clearly 
beyond the capacity of ancient Indian rulers, Nor is 
fom dc ent etc invasion 9 migration 

at may be considered to 


achieving 


in this vast terri- 
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be.t On the contrary, there is very good evidence that 
the general process of ‘ Sanskritization’ 2 was already well 
advanced several centuries before Pallavan power was 
extended southward and that in the several centuries 
preceding the Pallava-s this syncretic culture was 
linked to the dominant position achieved by peasant 
society over other and older cultural forms. The 
achievement of dominance by peasant peoples over 
others in South India and the firm establishment 
of those social and cultural forms reflecting and 
supporting this dominance must be considered one 
of the most important developments in ancient South 


* While the presumed origin of the Pallava-s from the north- 
west portion of the sub-continent, as Suggested by V. Venkayya 
(Annual Report, Archaeological Survey of India, 1906-7) and others has 
been abandoned, there is stil] disagreement about Pallava origins 
in such standard monographs as R. Gopalan, History of the Pallavas 
of Kanchi (The Madras University Historical Series, 3, 1928) and 
C. Minakshi, Administration and Life under the Pallevas (University 
of Madras, 1938). 

?' Sanskritization" or its alternates, 'aryanization" and 
* brahmanization ° are loaded and problematical terms these days, 
and though there is a growing critical literature on such terms, 
some convenient way is required for referring to the interaction 
between Dravidian elements, or other sub-cultural variants within 
the Indian culture sphere, and the set of elements with which the 
“Great Tradition? of India is associated. Cf. M.N. Srinivas, 
* A Note on Sanskritization and Westernization °, Journal of Asian 
Studies, 15 (August, 1956), pp. 481-96 and A. P. Barnabas, ‘ Sans- 
kritization”, Economie Weekly, 13, no. 15 (1961), pp. 613-18. 
K. A. Nilakanta Sastri uses the term in his recent The Culture and 
History of the Tamils (Calcutta: F. K. L. Mukhopadhyay, 1965), 
p. 18. 
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Indian history, for it was a condition which was to 
endure for a millenium, identifying India as one of 
the most durable peasant culture arcas in history, 
The Pallava period did not mark the beginning of 
this career; it was then in a relatively advanced state 
of the evolutionary process around which the present 
re-evaluation of the period is centred. 


11 


A major feature of Pallava society and that of the 
succeeding Cola age was that it was organized into a 
large number of localities of peasant society and culture. 
While the other elements,of the Pallava period men- 
tioned above have been recognized by historians, the 
fact of a dispersed and dominant peasant society has 
tended to be overlooked.! By the dominance of peasant 


! Research which the writer is conducting on agrarian rcla- 
tions in Cola times permits at least a tentative identification of the 
localities of advanced agriculture in the Coromandel plain during 
the Pallava period. The basic technique for the identification 
and mapping of such places involves the 
brahmadeya is a valid marker of advanced 
in a place since these villages of subst 
required income for their mainte 
operation of temples and matha- 
villages could meet. In general 
deya-s conforms to the distributic 


assumption that the 
agricultural organization 
antial Brahman population 
nance and the construction and 
s$ which only prosperous peasant 
terms, the distribution of brahma- 
5 ; on of those environmental factors. 
required for advanced peasant cultivation, especially hydrological 
factors connected with tank and canal irrigation i tt 
which emerges, thus, is one of four 1 i 4 
delta, central Tondaimandal 


The pattern 
r major clusters: in the Krishna 
am in the basins of the Palar and 
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society I mean to emphasize the following conditions 
of Pallavan society: (1) most people appear to have 
lived in settled agricultural villages; (2) peasant agri- 
culture provided the principal means of livelihood for 
most of the population, directly, or indirectly, through 
rclated service occupations, and peasant agriculture 
was responsible for the overwhelmingly large source of 
wealth to the socicty at all levels; (3) the structure of 
social relations for most people conform to those of 
peasant societies in general including (a) asymmetrical 
relations with those powerful enough to demand a part 
of peasant production, (b) well-developed corporate 
groups within peasant settlements and localities, and 
(c) effective alliances amongst various corporate ele- 
ments. It is thus necessary to see the linguistic, archi- 
tectural, religious, and broad cultural and political 
changes with which Pallava society have been asso- 
ciated against the position already achieved by the 
Coromandel peasantry in order to perceive the period 
in proper perspective. 


Ceyyar rivers, the Ponnaiyar basin, and, of course, the Kaveri 
basin. Subsidiary clusters on the Vaigai and Tamraparni appear 
to remain stable until after the fourteenth century. 

1 A recent and excellent discussion of peasant society is that of 
Eric Wolf, Peasants (Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice Hall, 1966). 
Because it is a general work on the subject it cannot be expected 
to deal with the implications of caste more than cursorily, and 
there is little attention given to the rather unique problems of an 
expanding peasant system because the work is addressed to: 
anthropologists. 
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Many of the peasant tracts in the Pallava heart- 
land of Tondaimandalam, if not opened in Pallava 
times, were brought to their full maturity as significant 
agricultural territorics during the Pallava period when 
large-scale tank-irrigation projects were carried out to 
convert the central Tamil plain from a region of forest 
and hazardous dry crop agriculture to one of reliable 
wet cultivation capable of supporting a dense popula- 
tion.! The older riverine tracts of the southern Tamil 
plain had attained this condition long before when the 
Kaveri and the western portion of the Vaigai basins 
were the major centres of peasant folk, and there were 
isolated portions of the central plain of equal antiquity 
judging from the early prominence of Kaiici.? The 
urban centres of Kaverippattinam, Madurai, and 
Kanci which had carlier flourished in these older tracts 
'of advanced agriculture continued to exist as important 
centres, but there was a decisive shift during the Pallava 
period from such isolated territories with their cities to 
new agricultural tracts and new rural centres. By the 
time of Kulottungacola I, the Coromandel plain bc- 


tween the two deltaic regions of the Krishna-Godavari 


! This significant aspect of the Pallava period is mentioned 
by C. Minakshi, op. cit., pp. 94-100; Gopalan op. cit 
and K. R. Subramanian, “New Light on dhe $ 
Maharaja’s College Magazine (Vizianagaram), 6, no. l, pp. 1-9 

? K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, “The Beginnings ds 
between India and China’, The i 
(1938), p. 386, presents evidence 
in the second century B.C. 


p. 155; 
Pallava Period’, 


of Intercourse 
Indian Historical Quarterly, 14 


for Chinese trade with Kanci 
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and the Kaveri had become a uniform region of peasant 
agriculture and society constituting a primary zone of 
influence over the propinquitous interior upland in the 
same way that the Gangetic plain did for major portions 
of northern India. It was during the Pallava period 
that the northern and southern portions of the plain 
were linked and basic formation of the greatest southern 
variant of Aryan civilization occurred.! Here, in the 
Coromandel rural setting of the Pallava period, Sanskrit 
and Brahmanical knowledge was preserved and dis- 
seminated, the bulk of the Brahman custodians of this 
knowledge lived, the saints of Saivism and Vaisnavism 
spent their lives, and a large population of peasants 
lent their support to the maintenance of this culture. 
The basis of close co-operation between the peasant 
cultivators of the Coromandel plain and the Brahmans 
who lived as their spiritual preceptors and neighbours 
can best be understood as an alliance. Peasants, 
generally, are related to non-peasants in three broad 
ways. First, there are relationships with those whose 
power is suflicient to successfully demand a part of the 
proceeds of peasant cultivation. Second, there are 
similarly asymmetrical relationships between peasants 
and those in subordinate positions. Such subordinately 
related people would include non-peasant peoples 


1 The argument presented by W. M. Day to the effect that 
in the fourth century there were two great zones of civilization— 
the Gangetic plain and Coromandel—is relevant: ‘ Relative 
Permanence of Former Boundaries in India’, The Scottish Geogra- 
phical Magazine, 65, no. 3 (December, 1949), p. 114. 
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brought into the lower strata of peasant society by the 
expansion of that society into previously forested and 
dry tracts as well as those in peasant settlements whose 
occupations were of low value to an expanding and 
increasingly powerful pcasantry. Finally, there are 
relationships amongst groups which are sufficiently 
interdependent and durable to be called an alliance. 
To reconcile this classification of essentially power 
relationships with caste relationships is not easy. Even 
in the Sangam period, apparently, there was a system 
of ranked relationships among groups, and certainly, 
in the Pallava period, ranked relationships according to 
ritual purity, as enjoined by astra, were extolled. But 
alliances do not require equality among the parti- 
cipants; an agreement about common ends and mutually 
congenial means suffices. The fact of caste relationships 
cannot be ignored even in early Pallavan times, but 
such relationships can be discussed within the classifi- 
cation power relations involving the Coromandel pea- 
santry at the time. 

Relations between Coromandel peasants and those 
with a sufficiency of power to demand a regular portion 
of peasant production were distinctive when considered 
with respect to other parts of Indi 
societies. The idealized system 
such relationships operated in India was that involving 
Ksatriya-s. In northern India, this ideal was rcalized 
to a large extent after the seventh century, 
in South India. Elsewhere in India 
was the prerogative of groups of w 


à and other peasant 
according to which 


but not so 
; rural dominance 
arriors enjoying high 
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ritual status, whose localitv power was maintained 
through extensive networks of agnatically and affinally 
related warrior families. In South India there cer- 
ainly must have been awareness of the varna-organized 
society of the Gangetic model in which decisive secular 
authority vested in Ksatriya-s. However apart from 
certain great lines of warriors—as the Pallava-s, Cola-s 

and Vijayanagar—where cakravartin status was claimed 
and a royal style maintained, few locality warrior 
amilies achieved the extensive prestigeful, kin-linked 
organization of the north.! Why the Ksatriva institu- 
ton never challenged the secular authority of Brahmans 
and sat Sidra peasants, whose alliance formed the key- 
stone of local societies among plains people, is too com- 
plex an issue to be considered more than briefly here. 
Fhe persistent importance of quite narrow territorial seg- 
mentation of significant social relations, which prevented 
widespread marriage networks, appears to be involved 
here, as does the fact that most locality warriors of 
South India, in Pallava times and somewhat later, 
were obviously of peasant origin and derived a part of 


1 There is a basic difference, of course, between the cakravartin 
and Ksatriya ideals of rule, and, at best, the two models cannot 
be more than complementary, though historically that balance 
has not been achieved often. In South India, the cakravartin 
model was important from Pallava times, but Ksatriya-s, that is 
locally based warriors with ritual status sufliciently high to ignore, 
or subordinate, Brahmans did not emerge. Lacking high ascribed 
status in a society where this was a significant status determinant 
Sudra warriors or those of inferior origins were always dependent 
upon Brahman co-operation. 
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their local authority from their continued identification 
as such; many other warriors of lower social origins 
(e.g. hill people on the fringes of peasant society) were 
content to rise to the respectability of Südra peasants, 
In addition, there was no conquering clite which might 
seek to preserve its identity through putative Ksatriya 
status until a much later time when conquests were 
localized, spread over a substantial period, and the 
conquerors were men of diverse geographical and social 
origins. But perhaps the most important reason for 
the failure of a Ksatriya tradition to cmerge in medieval 
South India was the existence of entrenched power of 
Brahmans which collaboration with warriors could not 
strengthen, but only weaken. Since Brahmans were 
firmly anchored in a satisfactory alliance with peasants, 
there would have been no inducement for Brahman 
collaboration. In any case, South Indian warrlors in 
this period did not effectively penetrate localized, rural 
societies, and apart from receiving some tribute from 
peasant villages, and even less from Brahman villages, 
they appear to have remained at the fringes of peasant 
life. 

Because the Coromandel peasantry was not an 
undifferentiated collectivity of social groups, but rather 
a social system of significantly stratified interactions, 
and because this peasantry was constantly expanding 
and assimilating non-peasant peoples of the forests and 
dry plains who were often despised, the matter of 
superordinate-subordinate relations within the peasan- 


wy 5 important. Though the evidence is sparse, it 
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appears that there was a constant process of grading 
among the various groups of the established peasant 
tracts in the Coromandel plain in which the more 
powerful land-controlling groups sought to differentiate 
themselves from other groups comprising the peasantry. 
According to the late Sangam works, the Kalittogai and 
the Silappadikaram (possibly of the sixth and seventh 
centuries respectively)! there was a rudimentary 
hierarchical ordering of social groups in which wlavar-s, 
or cultivators, were regarded as the first people. 
Beneath the ulavar-s, also called vellalar and Kärälar, 
were ranked cowherds and shepherds (dyar and kovalar), 
hunters (védar), various artisan groups, armed men 
(padaiyacciar) and, in the lowliest stratum, fishermen 
(valaiyar) and scavengers (pulaïyar). The precise nature 
of status differences suggested in these works cannot 
however be ascertained. Another, somewhat less 
ambiguous vantage point on ranked relations in the 
early peasant society of South India occurs with the 
full development of that characteristically Dravidian 
feature of social structure; the bifurcation of middle 
and lower castes into what among Tamil and Kannada 
speakers has been called castes of the right-hand 
(valañgai-balagai) and castes of the left hand (idangai- 
edagai). Until perhaps the late Vijayanagar period, 


1V. Kanakasabhai, The Tamils Eighteen Hundred Years Ago 

(Madras: Higginbotham & Co., 1904), pp. 113-14; P. T. 

Srinivas Iyengar, History of the Tamils: From the Earliest Times to 

600 A.D. (Madras: C. Coomarasawmy Naidu, 1929), pp. 565 
and 602. 
16 
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vellala-s and other leading peasant communities in the 
Coromandel plain tended to remain aloof from the 
dual division of lower castes among the Brahmans which 
resulted in tripartite segmentary structure of Brahmans, 
clean Südra-s, and other, lower castes in two impre- 
cisely ordered linear divisions: The ubiquity and 
prestige of the many divisions of vellala-s throughout 
the Coromandel plain and the interior upland has been 
a marked fcature of agrarian society until the present 
time and must be seen as the consequence of early 
efforts on the part of the most dominant sections 
of the peasantry to differentiate themselves from 
other groups and maintain à separate and superior 
identity. 

There is some fragmentary evidence from Cola 
inscriptions bearing upon the nature of relations 
between such leading peasant groups and those from 
whom they strove to differentiate themselves. An 
inscription of Räjendracola’s period (A.D, 101 1-44) refers 


1On the subject of the dual division, one can do no more 
than indicate the range of evidence about them, It remains a 
subject commanding serious study. C. S, Srinivasachari, “The 
Origin of the Right and Left Hand Caste Divisions ^, Journal of the 
Andhra Historical Research Society, 4 (1929), Pp. 77-85; J. H. Nelson, 
The Madura Country, A Manual (Madras: Asylum Press, 1866), 
Pp. 4-7; N. Subba Reddi, * Community Conflict among the 
Depressed Castes of Andhra’, Man in India, 30, no. 4 (1950), 
pp. 1-12; Government of Madras, Proceedings of the Board of 
Revenue, 1796, June 16, 20, 27; July 14, 18; August 4, 8, 22, and 
25; Manual of Administration of the Ma yos. 


dras Presidency vol, 3 
x 3 E 
Glossary > (Madr as: Gover nment Į 


ress, 1893), pp. 1036-7, 
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to valangai people of Tondaimandalam and a conflict 
between velldla-s and the kammalar group of artisans;! 
an undated Cola inscription refers to an agreement 
among valangai and idañgai groups to oppose Brahmans 
and velläla-s, the dominant landholders of the area? 
The persistent detachment of the dominant Telugu 
cultivating castes of reddi-s and kamma-s from the dual 
division among Telugu castes at a later time supports 
the same contention. 

Always in the background of these localized com- 
petitions among segments of the peasantry, was the slow 
accretion of new people. As new tracts of land were 
opened by peasant colonists, those who were displaced 
either fled more deeply into the forests and hills or 
found a place in the new order. Places had to be 
found for the latter within the expanding peasant tracts 
of Coromandel because the conversion of dry or forested 
land to prosperous irrigated agriculture and the tech- 
niques of this mode of cultivation required the labour 
of many. Of the new people, some by their industry 
and good fortune overcame the stigma which must have 
attached to their previous non-peasant way of life and 
cventually acquired land of their own; others found or 
possessed a skill which was needed in the new settle- 
ment; most of the new folk, however, attached them- 
selves to those with enough land to command a following 


Discussed in Annual Report of South Indian Epigraphy, 1921, 
Government of India, para 47. 
? ibid., 1913, no. 34. 
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of dependents—a mark of power and respectability then 
as now among Indian peasants.! 


IIT 


Surpassing all other relationships within the pea- 
sant society of this ancient period, however, was the 
close co-operation between Brahmans and respectable 


cultivating groups. Their alliance, their sharing of 


control, in the numerous localities of advanced agricul- 
ture into which the Coromandel plain was divided was 
the distinctive social and political element up to the four- 
teenth century. Moreover, there can be no question 
that the relationship between Brahmans and dominant 
cultivators was entirely voluntary and recognized as 
mutually beneficial. The benefits to Brahmans are 
most obvious inasmuch as they are recorded in thousands 
of inscriptions on the walls of temple buildings which 
themselves are monuments of the value of this peasant 
Support. That the gifts of money, of a regular portion 
of income from peasant villages, or of labour passed 
through intermediaries such as the Pallava rulers, their 
immediate families and officials . or through local 
warriors, does not diminish the essentially voluntary 
nature of the gifts from those who created and com- 
manded them in the first instance. The determination 


1 Agricultural labour groups attached themselves to either 
Brahman or velldla landed groups from an carly time. Cf E. 
Thurston, Castes and Tribes of Southern India, vol, V (Madras: 
Government Press, 1909), p. 473 and Manual 


op. cit., 3, p. 1037. of Administration, 
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by local people of how their resources were to be 
apportioned is one of the clearest features of Pallava 
times. 

Another point, which has been inadequately appre- 
ciated with respect to peasant support of Brahmanical 
institutions in numerous rural settings during Pallava 
times and later, is that the towns of the Coromandel 
region were strongholds of Jain and Buddhist influence. 
This fact is attested by the inscriptions of such places 
as well as by the accounts of Buddhist pilgrims like 
Hiouen Tsang. Lavish support extended by towns- 
people to these heterodox faiths, if it did not reflect 
hostility towards Brahmanical institutions, certainly must 
have appeared to Brahmans as proceeding from a 
dangerous ecumenical sentiment. Thus, it should be 
recognized that for learned Brahmans and their ritual 
colleagues, it was the Coromandel countryside which 
offered the best, if not the only, situation for the multi- 
farious activities associated with resurgent Brahmanism 
during the Pallava period. Other benefits to both 
parties in the alliance will be discussed more fully 
below. 

The Coromandel countryside had passed through 
several centuries of important change by the Pallava 
period. Peasant societies had implanted themselves 
over much of the plain and had been subjected to stern 
challenges from non-peasant peoples. The most dis- 
tinctive characteristic of the Coromandel plain north 
of the oldest and most dense region of peasant agricul- 
ture and settlement in the Kaveri basin was that 
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numerous and scattered peasant localities were separated 
by large and small tracts of inhospitable land. Exces- 
sive slope, aridity, or forest cover and other factors 
would have rendered these tracts unsuited to peasant 
agriculture, but here non-peasant pcoples ranging from 


the very primitive to those with a high degree of 


*aryanization ^, could and did live.! The highly 
variegated and discontinuous physical character of the 
southern peninsula and the social adaptations to it had 
produced a set of quite stable social forms in carly 
South India. These are prominent in the literature of 
the Sangam age where a fivefold classification of man- 
nature relationships was recognized in the culture of 
the hills (£urizji), the dry plains (palai), wet lowlands 


“The general distribution of plains and forest and/or upland 
tracts in Tamil country may be found in: K. Ramamurthy, * Some 
Aspects of the Regional Geography of Tamilnad ^, Indian Geogra- 
phical Journal, 23, nos. 2, 3, 4 (1948) and 24, nos. ? and 3 (1949): 
also see: B. M. Thirunaranan, ‘The Traditional Limits and 
Subdivisions of the Tamil Region "pom I, qna Rangaswami Aiyangai 
Commemoration Volume (Madras: G. S Press, 1940), pp. 159-69. 
The social aspects of this relationship in South India is very 
unclear still, but its general features may be} 
patterns which have been Suggested in t 
India: D. 1). Kosambi, ‘ The Basis of Ancient Indian History °, 
in two parts in Journal of the American Oriental Society, 75, nos. 1 
and 4 (1955) and B. A, Saletore, The Wild Tribes in Indian History 
(Lahore: Motilal Banarsi Das, 1935). For important treatments 
of the problem in South-east Asia, sce, for example, E, R. Leach, 
Political Systems of Highland Burma (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1954) and Robbins Burling, Zi Farms and Padi 
Fields in Mainland South-East Asia (Englewood Cliffs, N J.: Prentice 
Hall Inc., 1965). ५६ i 


resumed to follow 
he following works on 
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(marudam), wooded and grassy areas between the hills 
and on the riverine plains (mullai), and the sandy 
littoral (meydal)3 In the early centuries of the Chris- 
tian era, during which this classification may be con- 
sidered as descriptive of the important settings in which 
men of the south-eastern peninsula lived, the peasant 
folk, ulavar, of the marudam, were only one among 
several territorially segmented social and cultural sub- 
systems, each different in essential ways, yet all com- 
prising a single general culture area with shared lin- 
guistic and other cultural elements. By the ninth 
century, peasant society had become dominant over, 
without entirely eliminating, the hunting, fishing and 
pastoral peoples, and without eliminating the terri- 
toriality of social organization which continued to exist 
—even flourish—as a structural factor of great impor- 
tance in South India. In the rise to dominance of 
peasant groups and peasant communities there is a 
recurrent theme reflected in the contemporary literature 
involving the fear and loathing which men of the hills 
and dry plains inspired in those of the plains. The 
Kalittogai refers to the maravar-s of the dry plains and 
hills in the following terms: 

“Of strong limbs and hearty frames and fierce 
looking as tigers, wearing long and curled locks of 
hair, the blood-thirsty maravar-s armed with bow bound 


lSrinivas Iyengar, op. cit., pp. 3-12 and passim; also S. 
Vithianathan, “The  Pattuppáttu: A Historical, Social, and 
Linguistic Study’, Ph.D. thesis, unpublished, University of 
London, School of Oriental and African Studies, 1950. 
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with leather, ever-ready to injure others, shoot their 
arrows at poor and helpless travellers, from whom they 
can rob nothing, only to feast their cyes on the quivering 
limbs of their victims. . . . The wrathful and furious 
maravar . . . the loud twang of whose powerful bow 
strings, and the stirring sound of whose double-headed 
drums, compel even kings at the head of large armies 
to turn their backs and fly . i» 
Sangam epic, Silappadikäram, ‘The Hunters’ Song’, a 


or, in the late 


priestess berates the maravar and ey/mar hunters for 
having failed to keep their vows to destroy the gardens 
of their enemies and for having ceased their practices 
of plundering passersby as a result of which hill villages 
suffered and those of the plain prospered.? These 
literary references alert one to the competition which 
appears to have existed between the increasing power 
of the lowland plain people in pre-Pallavan times and 
the dangerous people of the hills and dry plains. By 
late Sangam times, wealthy and populous peasant com- 
munities had probably succeeded in assimilating most 
pastoral and fishing &roups to whom substantial advan- 
tages could be offered by the peasantry even as the 
Superior resources of the peasants of the fertile lowland 
resulted in the assimilation of hill and dry tract people 
on the fringes of Peasant settlements, However, a 
substantial Population of Don-peasant folk remained in 
scattered and protected Pockets, and between the 


! Cited in Kanakasabhai, Op. cit., pp. 42-3. 


? Cited in Raghavan, Notes. . +> Op. cit, 
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peasants and their associates and these non-peasant 
people there existed the same prolonged tension as 
between plains and hill people elsewhere in the sub- 
continent as well as in many parts of South-east Asia. 
Though there are important parallels in the rela- 
üonship of peasant folk to non-peasant folk in remote 
hill settlements in South India with those in other 
parts of Asia, the duration of competition between the 
two in South India appears notable. Peasants were 
obliged to deal cautiously with such non-peasant people 
even after peasant society and culture had become 
dominant in South India. One reason for this lengthy 
struggle was the fact of dispersion, that is the discon- 
tinuous pattern of peasant settlement, which made 
peasant localities particularly vulnerable to raids, and 
efforts to clear hill tracts of capable military occupants 
had to be considered circumspectly. Even as late as 
the early sixteenth century, the great Krsnadevaräva 
counselled diplomacy and caution in dealing with the 
people of the hills and forests.! Another factor account- 
ing for the duration of hostility between peasants and 
those of hills and dry plains in South India was that 
the latter shared to a greater extent than similar peoples 
elsewhere the culture of the peasantry and therefore 
were never a people apart—to be ignored or exter- 
minated—as in parts of South-east Asia. A measure 


1 A. Rangasvami Sarasvati, * Political Maxims of the Emperor- 
Poet, Krishnadeva Raya’, Journal of Indian History, 4, part 3 
(1925), pp. 61-88; also cited in Saletore, op. cit., p. 12. 
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of this shared culture has been the ease with which 
non- or partially-peasantized warriors of hills and dry 
.plains were able to establish themselves as masters over 
peasant peoples until the nineteenth century. During 
the’pre-Pallava period, when conditions were fluid and 
the peasant frontier constantly expanding, physical and 
cultural proximity provided the opportunity for close 
interaction even within a generally hostile and com- 
petitive context. 

A turning point in the relationship between the 
peasant peoples of the plains and their non-peasant 
adversaries may have come in the still mysterious 
period before the seventh century. According to the 
scanty literary and inscriptional evidence relating to 
that period, peasants of the Coromandel plain were 
subjected to the control of a people or peoples who were 
recalled with terror. When, for how long, and by 
whom the Coromandel peasantry were thus subjugated 
is not clear. Whether it was a single conquering people 
from beyond the Tamil plain, as has been suggested, 
or from within the region, and whether the conquest 
was that of a single people or many, these queries are 
unanswerable from the extant evidence. The name 
most often associated with these conquering people is 
‘ kalabhra [Pali: kalabba] ° of whom it was said they 
abused the local overlords of the plain and the 

1 The sources are reviewed by Nilakanta S 


EN Sastri in The Colas, I 
(University of Madras, 1935), Pp. 119-2] ang include as nod 


important, the Vélvikudi Srant of the late eighth century and 
Buddhadatta’s Manual. Cf. Srinivas Iyengar op. cit pp. 436-7 
3 SAN ey » +90-/, 
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Brahmans of the villages; another name is kalavar.* 
While they were different from the plains people, they 
are, at least later, admired by some Tamil poets as 
upholders of some Hindu institutions.2 This“ kalabhra 
interregnum °, as it is sometimes called, may mark the 
point where non-peasant people made their strongest 
bid to control the lowland, peasant population; it may 
have been the culmination of a long period of non- 
peasant armed resistance to the expansion of peasant 
society, and it was distinguished by the attempt of the 
*interlopers?, as Nilakanta Sastri has called them, 
to establish their sway over peasants without adopting 
important elements of Coromandel peasant culture. 
‘This attempt failed, and with the assertion of Pallava 
warrior control over the northern and central portion 
of the plain and that of the Pandya-s over the southern 
Tamil plain by the late sixth century, the initiative of 
the plains’ people and the peasant society which they 
maintained was never again lost. True, warriors from 
the hills continued to raid and plunder peasant settle- 
ments at the fringes of peasant core areas, and they 
occasionally set up durable power among the peasant 
people—as the Hoysala-s in Karnataka4—but such 


? Attempts to link the kalabhra-s and ka lavar-s with the Kallar-s 
of the southern Tamil plain have not been gencrally accepted: 
cf. ibid., pp. 437-8 and 535. 

? ibid., p. 535. 

3 Nilakanta Sastri, Galas, op. cit., p. 121. 

‘J. D. M. Derrett, The Hoysalas (Madras: Oxford University 
Press, 1951), pp. 16-19. 
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durable power was achieved by adopting the two 
elements which the kalabhra-s refused to adopt: respect 
for and support of Brahmanical institutions and 
Hirduism as well as recognition. of locality warriors 
who were, in most cases, members of the dominant 
peasant group of the locality. After the seventh 
century, confirmed in military dominance and cultural 
superiority, peasant society continued its stcady en- 
croachment upon non-peasant peoples, at times slowly, 
at other times rapidly. 

The full implications of the so-called * kalabhra 
interregnum * and the establishment of Pallava power 
over much of the Tamil plain have only recently begun 
to be appreciated from the cultural and social point 
ofview. Nilakanta Sastri has stated: 

“We may perhaps surmise the Kalavar-kalabras 
were a widespread tribe whose large scale defection to 
the heretical faiths [Jainism and Buddhism] resulted in 
a political and social upset lasting over some 
generations ?.1 

That this intrusion upon the expanding order of 
peasant peoples had important consequences seems 
quite clear. "The reference above to ‘ heretical faiths ° 
is significant because the kalabhra ruler and conqueror 
of Madurai, Accuta Vikkanta, is said by the writer 
Buddhadatta to have been his patron, and some of the 
songs celebrating Accuta are reported by Amitasägara, 


! Nilakanta Sastri, Culture and History..., op. cit., p. 19. 
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a tenth century Jain grammarian.! Moreover, the 


centuries between the Sangam and the Pallava-s of 


Käñci witnessed the zenith of Jain and Buddhist 
influence in South India. During this period, Aryan 
cults of every sort found their way into South India 
and contributed to the increasing tempo of ‘ sanskritiza- 
tion’.* It also appears that during the same period 
these cults co-existed peaceful y with each other and 
with indigenous forms of religion and that the Jain 
and Buddhist sects of South India were as successful 
as Saivite and Vaisnavite sects in winning the allegiance 
of leaders in South Indian society. Reference has 
already been made to the support of urban people. 
Among warriors, Accuta Vikkanta Kalabhra was prob- 
ably a Buddhist, and Mahendravarman I, the Pallava 
ruler of the late sixth century began his reign as a 
Jain and is supposed to have persecuted Saivites until 
the time of his conversion by the Saivite saint (१८9८०७) 
Appar (Tirunavukkarasu). As a result of the support 
of the powerful, Jains and Buddhists could boast of a 


1 Nilakanta Sastri, Cólas, op. cit., p. 120 and his Culture and 
History..., op. cit., p. 19; also Srinivas Iyengar, op. cit., p. 528 
dates Budc hadatta in the late fifth century. 

2 Srinivas Iyengar, op. cit., p. 18. 

3 Evidence of this is massive; cf. M. S. Ramaswami Ayyangar 
and B. Seshagiri Rao, Studies in South Indian Jainism (Madras: 
Hoe & Co., 1922) and the works of P. B. Desai. Itis of interest 
that perhaps the earliest, important Tamil inscription records an 
endowment to a Jain teacher: K. Zvelebil, Tamil in 550 A.D.: An 
Interpretation of Early Inscriptional Tamil (Prague: Oriental Institute, 
1964). 
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number of impressive monastic establishments in many 
parts of South India. The Chinese pilgrim, Hiouen 
Tsang, in the middle seventh century, commented on 
such establishments in various parts of the Coromandel 
plain, and the latter reported that his own Buddhism Was 
giving way to Digambara Jainism.2 These accounts, 
plus numerous inscriptions, including carly Tamil ones 
of the sixth century, bear eloquent testimony to the 
widespread support enjoyed by ‘ heretical? centres from 
the powerful and the wealthy. Under the circumstances 
of apparently peaceful competition among the religious 
cults in pre-Pallavan times, the ‘heretical’ sects of 
Buddhism and Jainism were in thriving condition. 
Scholars have noted with surprise that Hiouen Tsang, 
in A.D. 642, seemed completely unaware of the bhakti 
revival which was being carried forward by Saivite and 
Vaisnavite hymnists. To assume that his indifference 
to this movement was a consequence of his prejudice 
for or preoccupation with Buddhism may be justified, 
but the Chinese pilgrim did notice the relative and 
growing success of Jains and may have faithfully 


! Appar himself, as a Jain monk, before 
Saivism, served in ^ monastery at (uc 
Scholars have pointed to the Significance 
used first by Jains, then by Saivites for the most honoured saints, 
and the transformation of niches of Jain shrines to hold Saivite 
shrines when the buildings Were taken over by the latter as at 
Madurai: Nilakanta Sastri, Culture and History... op. cit., pp. 109-10 
and Ramaswaïni Ayyangar, Op. Cit., p- 78. 

? Nilakanta Sastri, Culture and H 


his reversion to 
lalore, South Arcot, 
of the number * 63^ 


istory..., Op. cit., pp. 113-14, 
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reflected the favour which Jainism found with warriors 
prior to and during the early years of Pallava rule in 
South India.! 

It hardly seems possible to separate the * kalabhra 
interregnum °, or what is perhaps better understood as 
the extension of non-peasant warrior control over the 
plains, from the favour shown by warriors to Jainism. 
Rather, it seems appropriate to suggest that the attrac- 
tiveness of Jainism was that it permitted a warrior to 
achieve legitimacy and * Aryan’ respectability without 
necessarily accepting the elements of contemporary 
peasant culture with which Hindu sects had become 
associated at the time. Among such elements would 
have been the high secular place accorded to Brahmans 
and the primacy of sedentary peasant agriculture. 
Certainly, the correlation of non-peasant warrior power 
with Jainism compels a consideration of Jainism not so 
much as a * heretical ° sect but as an ideological element 
in the critical period of struggle between the militarily 
formidable non-peasant people of South India and the 
increasingly prosperous and important agricultural 
people of the plains. The ascetic or monastic figure 
of the Jain monk symbolized one form of legitimacy 
and the grhastha Saivite or Vaisnavite Brahman sym- 
bolized an alternate form of legitimacy. The bitterness 
and violence with which sectarian controversy erupted 
by the seventh century suggests an ideological com- 
ponent of considerable importance. 


! Minakshi, op. cit., pp. 213-38. 
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During the seventh and eighth centuries, the 
tolerant relations among religious sects in South India 
had clearly come to an end.! Mahendravarman I 
persecuted Saivites until his conversion; then he turned 
on Jains.? Later, the Saivite saint Sambandar who 
converted the Pàndyan ruler, was celebrated in an 
annual festival at the Minäksi temple of Madurai which 
commemorates the impalement of 8,000 Jain heads at 
the young saint's urging.? Still later, in the eighth 
century, Pallavamalla (Nandivarman 11), an ardent 
Vaisnavite, carried out persecution of Jains and 
Buddhists, and his contemporary, the Vaisnavite hymnist 
Tirumangai is said to have plundered the Buddhist 
vihära at the town of Nägapattinam using the golden 
image to finance the construction of walls around the 
principal shrine at Srirahgam and other benefices.4 

Another aspect of this complicated interplay of 
religious activities and power relations throughout the 
Coromandel plain during the pre- and early Pallava 
period is that of the bhakti movement. Hymns of 
Saivite (Tévdram) and Vaisnavite (JNálàyira Prabandham) 
were the works of those from all social strata from 


1 This proposition seems generally accepted among Pallava 
historians even though Minakshi, Op. cit., p. 170, could state 
after reviewing the evidence of Pallava persecution: ©... Pallava 
monarchs as a class(?) were tolerant towards these religious sects.’ 

- Subramanian, New Light... , Op. cit., p. 7. | 

3 Reported unbclievingly by Nilakanta Sastri, 
History. . . , op. cit., p. 110. 

4 ibid., pp. 112-13 and Minakshi, Op. cit., pp. 170-1. 


Culture and 
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Brahman to untouchable. At a time when Siva and 
Visnu worship was apparently still dominated by 
Brahman votaries of the jndnayoga tradition, these works 
reflect an impressive folk devotionalism. Between the 
arid religion of the jadnayogin-s and the excesses of 
Saivite cults such as the Pasupata-s, Kapalika-s, Kala- 
mukha-s, and others, bhakta-s of the hymnal tradition 
presented a religion apparently suited to the peasant 
society which was achieving supremacy over the non- 
peasant peoples.’ Theirs was a religious tradition well 
rooted in the devotional faith of peaceful people of the 
plain. It had other advantages as well, for it was 
congenial to Brahman religious leaders in its philoso- 
phical presuppositions, and it offered a most useful 
instrument against Jains and Buddhists. Indeed, many 
of the Saivite hymns condemned Jains and Buddhists 
and the JValayira Prabandham of the Vaisnava bhakta-s 
castigated Jainism. The attack upon Jainism and 
Buddhism attained its brilliant philosophical culmina- 
tion in the work of Samkaracarya by which time, for all 
practical purposes, the victory of the new, devotional 
orthodoxy over Jainism and Buddhism had been 
assured as a consequence of the assimilation of folk 
religion and by the crucial shift of warrior and peasant 
support to the Puränic cults of Siva and Visnu. 

The tension between peasants and non-peasants, 
the ‘ Kalabhra interregnum’ as an event in that pro- 
longed and hostile relationship, and the ideological 


1 Nilakanta Sastri, Culture and History. . . , op. cit., pp. 111-12. 
? Minakshi, op. cit., p. 170. 
17 
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significance of religious controversy in connection with 
relations between peasant and non-peasant power in 
the Coromandel plain are all factors which appear to 
be related to the peasant-Brahman alliance of the 
Pallava period and later. To the extent that scholars 
have concerned themselves with Brahman-peasant rela- 
tionships, heretofore, two different kinds of explanations 
have been favoured. The first has presumed that the 
conquering Pallava-s instituted not only politico-mili- 


tary changes assuring ascendancy over the people of 


Tondaimandalam, but simultancously they set into 
motion the linguistic, architectural, and comprehen- 
sively * Brahmanical ° changes of which mention has 
been made. It is further implied that the Pallava 
state used force, or the threat of force, as well as its 
command over the wealth of the territory to establish 
landed Brahman settlements throughout the central 
Coromandel plain. An alternative line of explanation 
advanced to explain the manifestly voluntary nature of 
peasant support to Brahmans is that the former, recog- 
nizing the special learning, piety, and probity of 
Brahmans, subordinated their institutions, such as the 
ür, to those of Brahmans, such as the mahasabha and 
allocated a substantial portion of their wealth as well. 
Both of these explanations are somewhat flawed. If 
Pallava rulers were powerful enough to have brought 
about the changes attributed to them—a highly doubt- 
ful proposition in itself- "Why would they have 
permitted such complete self-government including the 
right of Brahman villages to dispose of not only their 
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resources but those of dependent villages as well? 
Were the Pallava-s so different from other Indian 
warriors and overlords that income meant less to them, 
or were they more deeply pious than others? Could 
not their picty have been served as well by making 
direct endowments for specific Brahmanical under- 
takings without surrendering such a substantial degree 
of political and social control? This was done in 
other times in South India or in other parts of India. 
As to the putative piety of Coromandel peasants, it is 
clear that there had existed for several centuries prior 
to the establishment of Pallava power a sympathetic 
relationship between peasants and Brahmans; certainly, 
Brahmans had lived among and upon the generosity of 
the peasantry in those centuries, and even if Brahmans 
shared religious functions with others, including * here- 
tical ° teachers and non-Brahman ritual functionaries, 
they held an esteemed place in Coromandel society. 
Moreover, there is no convincing evidence that the 
Pallava-s ever achieved sufficient power or organization 
to assert their authority effectively over the powerful 
local institutions of Brahmans and peasants of which 
we have considerable evidence. 

Since an alliance is a voluntary association to 
achieve particular ends, the most plausible answer to 
the question of why an alliance existed —or why people 
or groups who were not constrained to act together, 
did so—is in the identification of the interests which 
appear to be satisfied by the alliance. The Brahman- 
peasant alliance of the Pallava period was based upon 
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the convergence of important interests which came to 


exist between those who cultivated the land with their 
dependents and those who by their sacral functions 


possessed a powerful ideological instrument. The. 


benefits were mutual and the alliance durable. The 
interests of Brahmans may be summarized in the 
following way. Jain and Buddhist sectarians had 
positioned themselves strongly in the towns of Coro- 
mandel and among many local warriors, especially 
those beyond the core arcas of peasant society where 
tribal organization remained important. To townsmen 
and tribal folk alike, the lack of concern with caste by 
Jains must have been very attractive. Brahmans were 
perhaps most securely situated in the many peasant 
villages of the plain and had already established close 
relations with dominant peasant groups many of whose 
ritual requirements they met. The vigorous expansion 
of peasant society before the seventh century provided 
Brahmans with the only reasonable basis for main- 
taining their place. Moreover, adoption of devotional, 
temple-centred forms of ritual by Brahmans required a 
new scale of support which peasants of the plains could 
provide. In this connection, one cannot overlook the 
relationship between the ritual requirements of the 
devotional religion and the need for large concentra- 
tions of Brahmans in the Coromandel type of brahma- 
deya which makes its appearance by Pallava times. 
Apart from towns, and these were rel 
inhospitable to Brahmans for a lon 
cient to support devotional Hindu 


atively few, and 
g time, wealth suffi- 
ism existed only in 
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the prosperous peasant villages. Finally, for reasons 
of their own, dominant peasant groups were ready to 
deepen the existing relations with Brahmans supporting 
the Brahman claims to ritual primacy and the norms 
of stratified interaction required by caste. 

The corresponding interests of the Coromandel 
peasantry appear to be the following. Having come 
through a period when non-peasant power seriously 
threatened their security—of which kalabhra control is 
perhaps only the clearest example—peasant groups may 
have felt considerable need for greater ideological 
coherence as a means of unifying the diverse segments 
of peasant society against similar threats in the future. 
Some protection was certainly afforded by the establish- 
ment of cakravartin kingship under the Pallava-s after 
A.D. 550. Under their kingship, territory was recog- 
nized as the basis of rule and peasant agriculture was 
considered worthy of support and protection. Never- 
theless, beyond this threat of conquest, the leading 
cultivating groups were also faced with the need to 
assimilate new people to the peasant order and to 
preserve their place of ascendancy in that order. The 
means for accomplishing these objectives could be 
found in the system of stratification according to 
ascribed ritual purity in which the respectable and 
powerful cultivators were acknowledged to be next only 
to Brahmans in purity. When added to the economic 
and military position of vellāla-s and other similar culti- 
vating peoples, Brahman monitored caste relations 
provided the means for internal regulation of established 
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peasant societies as well as new tracts open to peasant 
occupation. Changes in thc prevailing Brahmanical 
religious forms to thosc morc congenial to the folk 
devotionalism of peasants made thc alliance easier 
to achieve and sustain—a factor which should perhaps 
bé given greater weight in our understanding the bhakti 
movement. 

For the Coromandel peasantry, the gains in the 
alliance were extremely important. Devotional sects 
provided expanded opportunities for participation in 
Hindu ritual for at least the highest and middle status 
groups living in villages around the brahmadeya-s. One 
cannot speak of this as a new activity, for Brahmans 
had lived among peasants for centuries ministering 
ritual associated with life cycle and village ceremonies. 
However, the shift of religious ritual increasingly to 
temples and the elaboration of devotional forms must 
have been addressed as much to the religious require- 
ments and beliefs of this peasant population among 
whom Brahmans lived as to the canons of Brahmanical 
orthodoxy. Ancient folk deities were assimilated — 
Seyon or Murugan of the hill regions (kuriñji) became 
identified with Subrahmanya and mayon the black god 
of the pastoralists was easily transformed into Krsna;! 
Agamic prescriptions were altered or created to facili- 
tate the inclusion by Brahmans of many new folk 
clements and the exclusion of others Such as animal 
sacrifices and excessively erotic religious customs. 


! Srinivas Iyengar, Op. cit., pp. 76-7, 355, 619. 
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Devotional religion from the carly Pallava period 
onwards, insofar as it involved the sacral activities of 
Brahmans, did not include the participation of all 
segments of the peasant population. Specifically, it 
excluded those whose status was below the broad and 
complex strata denominated as Südra. As a social 
category, Südra has been even less relevant in South 
India than elsewhere in the Indian culture sphere, but 
with respect to ritual participation it continued to have 
a currency. In the religious activities of Pallava times, 
the first signs of what was to become the enduring 
pattern of social stratification in South India became 
evident. Three strata, comprised of Brahman, res- 
pectable or ‘clean’ non-Brahman, and low castes, 
scem to have been recognized for ritual purposes, and 
cach of these was a complex aggregate of groups with 
some mobility between strata. While each strata, 
even that of Brahman, could not be considered closed, 
corporate entities such as those idealized in the varna 
principle, the middle strata was perhaps the most 
complex and least stable. Occupying this level were 
most of the peasantry with some claim to land or a 
skill which was valued, and ranking within the cate- 
gory was so competitive and indeterminate that the 
dual division into right- and left-hand castes became 
an important structural ancillary. It appears that the 
right-hand division of castes—of whom we learn some- 
thing during the Cola period—were those whose 
relations to the peasant agrarian system were most 
direct, including, as it did, cultivators and those 
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artisans and merchants directly involved in the agri. 
cultural economy. ‘The left-hand division appeared to 
provide an association of groups less directly involved 
with agriculture. As suggested above, the most im- 
portant cultivating groups, as the vellala-s, reddi-s and 
kamma-s sought to remain above the dual division, 
along with Brahmans. To accomplish this would 
have required more than landed wealth alone; it 
required a special rclationship with Brahmans based 
upon ritual opportunities not shared by other non- 
Brahmans. In later medicval times, especially among 
Srivaisnava.s, such people often achieved considerable, 
if insecure, prominence in temples, and there were some 
castes of *Saivite vellála-s* about whom little has been 
written, that enjoyed a special relationship with 
Brahmans for substantial periods. Given the system 
of ritually Protected stratification which caste has been, 
and given the profoundly Srcater evidence of Brah- 
manical influence during and after the Pallava period, 
it appears probable that the most powerful and 
established cultivating groups in any of the numerous 
peasant localities of Coromandel would have sought 
to use the prestige of association with Brahmans as a 
means of stabilizing their position with respect to other 
groups within the localized Peasant societies of the 
plain. 


IV 


This analysis of the Brahman 


: “peasant alliance of 
the Pallava period and the pre 


sumed reasons for its 
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existence tends to emphasize a factor which is perhaps 
inadequately appreciated by many Indian historians. 
That factor is the essentially ideological aspect of 
religion which must be taken into account in our 
analyses of social and cultural change. Because 
Brahmans were primarily religious functionaries, or at 
least derived their basic status from the performance of 
sacral functions, and because Brahman settlements, as 
distinctive civilizational centres in the Coromandel 
countryside, were so important, two important ways 
in which religious and ideological elements were linked 
in Pallava society deserve special mention. 

(1) Because Hinduism postulated a social order 
based upon ascribed ritual purity, it contributed 
directly to the definition of stratified relationships 
among groups comprising the Coromandel peasantry. 
Dominant cultivating groups sought to fortify their 
positions in the agrarian system against others who 
were being brought into that expanding system, and 
the ranking postulate in Hinduism was instrumental to 
this end. Further, the allegiance of peasant cultivators 
to Hinduism in Pallava times was, if not actually made 
possible, at least made easier by the popular, devo- 
tional emphasis which the religion was developing. 
To take this point further, it may be suggested that 
the development of popular, bhakti Hinduism in South 
India may have resulted, in part at least, from the 
readiness of Brahmans to recognize folk devotional gods 
and ritual as a necessity in forging the peasant alliance. 
The continued existence of non-Brahman ritual 
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functionaries among even thc highest vellala groups. 
supports this contention of Brahman accommodation, 

(2) The fulsome support of Hinduism by the 
Coromandel peasantry and the acceptance of not only 
Brahman tutelage but influential Brahman communities 
in their midst provided a vital dimension of social and 
cultural cohesion needed in the struggle against non- 
peasant power which had for several centuries 
commanded the Coromandel plain. Importance must 
be attached to the role of Jainism as a flourishing 
‘Aryan ° cult primarily among non-peasant folk but 
also among peasants. And the evidence of violent 
persecution during Pallava times cannot simply be 
attributed to religious fervour; its ideological implications 
must be acknowledged. 

In emphasizing the ideological component of 
Hinduism as a factor in the alliance of Brahmans and 
peasants, it is not denied that feelings of quite genuine 
respect and piety motivated the actions of many 
peasants nor that many Brahmans whole-heartedly 
subscribed to the popular and devotional tenets of 
bhakti faith. However, in secking to understand the 
factors involved in the balanced and durable alliance 
of Coromandel Brahmans and peasants, piety and res- 
pect appear as weak analytical reeds, For, when the 
Brahman-peasant alliance changes after the fourteenth 
century are we to suppose that piety ceased or changed 
or that respect was absent? Where, as in Hinduism: 
we have a religion which is not compartmentalized 
but cognizes a * total way of life? we must expect to. 
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find in the religion symbols and dispositions about 
much which we do not regard as essentially religious. 
We should expect to find injunctions about basic 
patterns of livelihood, power, social relations, and 
those systematically related secular ideas which con-- 
stitute the ideology of any people. And when, as in 
Pallava times and later, the premier religious func-- 
tionaries are found to be linked to powerful peasant 
groups, the ideological component of religion should 
assume a high order of priority in analysis. Religion 
was made to serve the Brahman-peasant alliance- 
which constituted the underpinning of localized, self- 
governing territories from the eighth to the fourteenth 
century. In the succeeding period of agrarian organi- 
zation, when Muslim pressure upon the northern edges 
of the Coromandel plain produced the highly martial 
society of the Vijayanagar period, religion again served 
to provide an essential cohesion to quite different funda-- 
mental relationships in South Indian society. 

Prevailing interpretations of the Pallava period 
as one of significant, disjunctive change have tended to 
ignore the steady expansion of peasant society and 
culture from the Sangam period. "This expansion over 
the entire Coromandel plain and the ultimate emer- 
gence of peasant peoples fundamentally altered older 
relationships in the society of South India. In partic- 
ular, it set the peoples of the river plain and their 
subordinate allies, the pastoralists and fishing folk, 
against the non-peasant peoples of the forests and dry: 
uplands matching their superior populations and. 
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wealth against the military capabilities of the others, 
The ‘ kalabhra interregnum’ may be recognized as a 
period of momentary success on the part of the non- 
peasant peoples seeking to achieve control over the 
plains, and the establishment of Pallava rule may be 
taken as the ultimate triumph of the wealthy plainsmen. 
It is further proposed that the social and cultural 
changes associated with Pallava rule in ‘Vondaimanda- 
lam and eventually the entire Tamil and Telugu plain 
are to be understood as a part of the effort of the 
peasant people of Coromandel to achieve and consoli- 
date that victory. To this end, the Coromandel 
peasantry supported Pallava kings as the cakravartin 
who were rulers over a territory, not over a people, as 
in the older forms of kingship, and who were committed 
to the prosperity and protection of the peasantrv; to 
this end, also, the peasantry supported the development 
of devotional Hinduism not simply from reasons of 
piety or respect for its Brahman functionaries but for 
the contribution religion could make to (16 ideological 
cohesiveness of the plains people. Great settlements of 
Brahmans became centres of the revitalized religion just 
as they served as centres of the peasant culture of the 
plain in other ways, and these centres, for all of their 
ostensible domination by learned and pious Brahmans 
displayed many signs of the association with the 
peasantry including the devotional folk elements of 
the religion and the continued Strength of peasant 
‘corporate group life. Situated in the best developed 
peasant tracts of the Coromandel plain, these great 
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Brahman settlements could not but show themselves to. 
be bastions of plains culture reflecting the close colla- 
boration between Brahmans and peasants. 

There can be few more appropriate places than 
this collection of essays honouring Professor V. 
Raghavan to enter a plea for studies which attempt to 
explore the rural context in its relationship to religious, 
philosophical, and social developments in ancient 
India. Few Indologists have been as alive to the 
relationship of text to context as Professor Raghavan, 
and ‘context’ in ancient and medieval India most 
often means the peasant dominated countryside. No 
denigration of the quality of Indian culture can be 
inferred from such a statement, for the quality of 
Indian cultural traditions does not exist in spite of its 
rural context, but, to a very large extent, because of it. 
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HINDUISM OF BALI 


IN my Sürya Sevand | tried to analyse the way in which 
the Balinese Saiva Brahman priests (padanda Siva) 
during an carly morning hour worship Siva-Sürya Or 
Siva-Aditya and in doing so prepare Holy Water, 
tirtha in short or loya/tirtha sivambha/pabrsihan (purifi- 


cation), immediately followed by the preparation of 


foya panglukatan (Holy Water for purification from sin 
and stain). These are the waters every Balinese 
always requests from his ‘Surya’, the consecrated 
priest to whose griya (from &rha) he stands in an 
inherited relation as sisya. This preparation, morc- 
over, is the basis for any ritual: ménusa-, deva-, pitr-, 
bhüta-yajüa. After twenty-four hours, this water loses 
its potency, but when it has again to be used after a 
limited number of hours, by the mantra for pralina, its 
power is temporarily suspended and when needed 
brought to life again by the three Bhairava mantras, 
consisting of Brahma-, Visnu- (tiksna-) and Bodhana- 
mantra; this process js known as pungu or awakening. 
In details I may have made mistakes, but as a whole 
I think my book gives a true picture—that is to say, 
not of the religion of Bali but of the daily ritual of its 
about two hundred Brahman Saiva priests. [I even 
tried to link up with South India as much as I could 
in my last chapter, correcting the Sanskrit as T found 
it in the MSS. into correct Sanskrit. 
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My Agama Tirtha, though also linking up with 
Indian Hinduism where I could do so, contained 
several Balinese elements of religion and speculation. 
In choosing this title I tried to draw attention to a 
cardinal point in this religion; in this paper I have an 
opportunity to stress it. But it is my intention to 
point here to some differences between subcontinental 
and insular Hinduism, lest misunderstanding should 
be evoked. 

When some years ago Professor Raghavan kindly 
showed me his city and his University, he took me to 
the great Siva temple and the great Visnu temple 
there. There are nearly two million Hindus in Bali, 
but there is no temple for Siva nor for Visnu, and no 
Brahman temple priests. We have thousands of 
temples here, but none of them for a god, but only fora 
worshipping community which worships there once in 
the year of 210 days, at the anniversary of the temple, 
its local and insular gods, admittedly beginning with 
Siva-Aditya, for whom the padmasana is destined. 
What I want to emphasize is that in India the focus is 
the God, daily worshipped by residents and non- 
residents; in Bali, villagers or sharers in an irrigation 
community, etc. once in 2/0 days gather to celebrate 
the temple anniversary; temple and anniversary or 
villagers are the focal point. Brahma-Visnu-Isvara 
may or may not have a place in such a temple. The 
officiating priest as a rule belongs to the fourth 
caste; it is he who invokes the gods residing en the 
Great Mountain, to deign to pay attention to the 
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festival in their honour and to descend. The Brahman 
priest may be invited to prepare his Holy Water, 
but the temple priest administers it to the worshippers 
and presents the numerous offerings to the gods. 

Daily worship in the house temple, which as a 
rule has no shrine for any of the Hindu gods, is directed 
towards the deified forefather, and inside the house to 
the god and goddess of welfare. But this is well known 
to those who have read Friederich, Covarrubias and 
Goris; it would be better to go on with subjects of 
recent research. 

To begin with, though in Bali and adjacent 
Lombok there are still between a score and two dozen 
of Buddhist Brahman priests, there are no Buddhists. 
Their sisya-s are only interested in Holy Water and 
its results, but not in the method of its preparation 
which is completely different among the Buddhist 
Brahman priests. The Buddhist priests handle the 
same cult objects as their Saiva colleagues, one of them 
being the bell crowned by a vajra, but in addition to 
that they handle a double vajra. Yor uttama ritual 
(Balinese Brahman priests distinguish ulama, madhya- 
[ma] and [ka]nistha) in addition to that they handle the 
santi, to which I pointed recently in the JSS. And 
like their Saiva colleagues they may then wear a mitre 
for which I asked attention in the BSOAS. Whereas 
the Saiva-s continually pacify and satiate bhiita-kdla, 
the Bauddha-s contest the yaksa. Their sash as it 
were siphons their supernatural power to the Holy 
Water vessel; a ganitri, rosary, with 108 beads (as with 
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the Saiva-s) adds the fiery element to this water, which 
as a result of their mudra-s and mantra-s—to be dealt 
with in a book for which I collected the materials here 
—becomes Holy Water. 

This daily ritual, of which only two salient points 
could be mentioned here, is considerably more simple 
than the Saiva preparation of Holy Water. But the 
priests of Buddha sing at least as many stava/stutt in 
honour of their Bhattära as their Saiva colleagues, 
next to whom they may officiate simultaneously at 
uttama occasions. Part of their stuti is Bauddha and 
only used by them, but a considerable part is borrowed 
from the Saiva priests, or common with them; only 
recently for the first time I found one Bauddha stuti 
used during a Saiva death ritual. Nearly forty years 
ago, Sylvain Lévi collected some fifty stuti-s; nowadays 
some two hundred could be found in the collection of 
Balinese MSS. housed in the Gedong (masonry 
building) Kirtya (since Independence the names 
Liefrinck-Van der Tuuk have been dropped) at Singa- 
radja. Dr. Goudriaan from the Oriental Institute of 
the University of Utrecht and I are preparing their 
critical edition. 

In Bali, the daily ritual of the Saiva Brahman 
priest, though closely connected with South Indian 
ritual as dealt with by Dr. Diehl and Madame 
Brunner, does not contain the koma element. Still 
homa was not urknown in Java, where it is repeatedly 
mentioned in the court literature of the kakavin (from 


kavi, kävya). Recently my excellent Balinese helper 
18 
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I Gusti Ngurah Ktut Sangka from Krambitan found 
ritualistic notes concerning koma in Bali, but in Bali we 
did not succeed in finding more particulars. We went 
to reputedly more conservative Lombok and found 
that a Government sponsored homa had been celebrated 
there as late as 1931, but in the meantime the ritualistic 
notes had been lost. Homa has this governmental 
character in common with the celebration of Siva- 
ratri, now being propagated officially (based upon the 
text printed in my Agama Tirtha; recently in Lombok 
we found a more complete text). 

During the last half year I spent much of my time 
in collecting additional materials in the field of death 
ritual. The first point to be made in this context is that 
perhaps only one tenth of the population of Bali is 
incinerated whether it be shortly after death or later; for 
the rest of the population it is a well-known procedure. 
Specially amongst the well-situated, incineration 
tends to be a highly complicated matter taking several 
days and nights. It is preceded by samskara and 
the elaborate offerings of nébas, expiation; by the 
post-midnightly cooking of /i and bubur pirata 
(porridge paving the way of the soul) and above 
all by the preparation of a dozen different kinds of 
Holy Water. Whereas not only mudra and mantra, but 
the whole course of the Bauddha daily ritual differs 
from the Saiva one, in the field of incineration and its 
preceding, accompanying, and following rituals, Baud- 
dha and Saiva rituals follow the same pattern, though 
it may be with different mantra and mudra, ‘The 
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conclusion lies near at hand: the priests of the two 
denominations found a ritual which they maintained, 
adorning and amplifying it with their mudra, mantra 
and s/uí. But whereas during Sürya-sevana and Siva- 
ratri the language used is Sanskrit, the soul to a 
considerable extent is addressed in Old Javanese; this 
suggests that the priest here is borrowing from his pre- 
Hindu predecessor. 

This is neither kala nor dese to go into detail; 
this circumstance gives me the privilege to skim off 
some results of recent research. According to the Old 


Javanese upadesa to the soul, to begin with, this appears 


to be shipped to safety from the spots of danger, dealt 
with by Dr. H. H. Juynboll and Dr. W. Kern; with 
the only exception of the final cauldron Tambra Goh- 
mukha, the dozen or so frightful meetings of the soul 
in the hereafter, enumerated by the Hindu priest, 
appear to be Indonesian, pre-Hindu. Secondly the 
soul is flown to its highly-situated destination by the 
' man-butterfly or by birds. This destination is not 
clearly defined; the MSS. mention /avang, ‘sky’, but 
also different kinds of Hindu szarga. The ritual texts 
on the one hand promise moksa and Sanya to the soul, 
but on the other hand express the hope that it will be 
reborn (a) in a better state and even in a higher caste, 
(b) within near grades of blood-relationship. 

The officiating priest, after pranayama, liberates the 
soul from the Avici hell and conducts it into his 
presence, where at its apparition it is addressed with 
the mantra-s beginning with dyantu and bhagyantu, 
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encouraging him to approach and welcoming him. 
By toyantu he is invited to use toya, by snanantu to take 
a bath, by lepyantu to use ointment, by puspantu to 
adorn himself with a flower, by (pra)listhantu to sit 
down. These formulas are already accessible in print, 
in the last two pages of Sylvain Lévi's * Buddha Veda? 
in his Sanskrit Texts from Bali. This is the death ritual, 
which he was not able to identify. Tigantu here is 
the formula for offering a betel quid to the soul; 
this consists of three ingredients, tiga being the 
Indonesian word for three. He is asked to smell in- 
cense by jighrantu; by bhuktyantu/bhojyantu he is invited 
to enjoy the offerings, by irplyantu the wish is ex- 
pressed that he may be satisfied, by ksamantu that he 
may forgive the pratisantäna for their shortcomings. 
By margantu the wish for a safe and casy road is 
expressed; a material stick to lean on is made and 
provided with a fitting sloka-mantra. Porridge cooked 
after midnight, livét and bubur pirala, make the road 
even for him, and extensive visik/upadesa tell him how 
to go. By svargantu he reaches heaven and by produc- 
ing his credentials/safe-conducts, in the shape of feather- 
light rcadana and valantaga, inscribed with the priest's 
ak ara and duly be-sloka-mantra-d, he gains admission. 
Subsequent mok antu and final Sänyantu conclude the series 
and the ritual; it should be noted here that the list of 
nydsa in the Saiva priests daily ritual is absolutely rigid, 
but that the list of the Saiva and Bauddha -antu for- 
mulas is open to slight diff rences of sequence, omissions 
as well as additions, in the various MSS. at my disposal. 
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This ritual pattern is followed before incineration 
and after it as well, in the case of a corpse or when 
after exhumation some bones or nothing at all could 
be found. It is used on the occasion of the grinding 
of the bones of the incinerated body, asthi-vidhana, but 
also at ngrorasin (12 days after incineration), Jinikur- 
likuran (at least 21 days after it), ligia/bukur (at least 42 
days after) and /uver (long after it; incineration is a 
potlatch, the others arc bigger). 

According to circumstances during the death ritual 
the following kinds of Holy Water are distinguished by 
a Saivite priest: Amrta Pavitra for fava-prateka, Amrta 
Kundalini for Sava-vidhéna, Amrta Kamandalu for 
ma-pranava, Tirtha Mahamrta for svastha (? I am not sure 
of this term), Amrta Sañjivani for pitr-yajia. This is 
Sanskrit and sounds Indian. 

Many other kinds of Holy Water are prepared 
and used by the Brahman priests during their ritual 
for the dead; their names are Javano-Balinese and their 
function is probably Indonesian. To begin with the 
priest continually handles toya panglukatan to exorcise all 
imaginable evil influences; apart from the enumeration 
of the sapta-loka, in a sevenfold mantra, the formulas are 
in Old Javanese. Next he cannot officiate without using 
toya pamanahan, a tirtha obtained by shooting (a white 
campaka flower at the top of) a panah, arrow, into the 
water he is consecrating. It strikes the student of Balinese 
ritual that heaven and earth are moved for the prepara- 
tion of this Holy Water, that it may be prepared at home 
at a convenient time and then may take a quarter of 
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an hour, but that it may also be prepared during the 
course of the ritual. The notes in the ritual MSS, 
are of widely diverging length and explicitness, and 
priests quite openly explain that according to circum- 
stances they add or omit manira and sluti-s; moreover 
they are perfectly frank about the fact that there are 
differences from griya to griya. 

Tirtha pangéntas (shipping over) or panglépas (setting 
free, delivering), the preparation of which is too com- 
plicated to be dealt with here, is indispensable but not 
final; next the priest administers /oya panàmbag over the 
corpse, prepared by him during the late hours of the 
night to be thrown over the dead body from head to 
feet in such a way that the vessel with trio is emptied 
in one throw. 

(Interrupting the sequence of events here | mention 
still another kind of Holy Water, the loya panéhch, 
prepared beforehand by the priest, meant to cool the 
ashes of the bones of the just incinerated corpse.) 

Finally and perhaps best of all, the Brahman 
priest administers kukuluh, water 


which may have 
become Holy Water by p 


assing a night in the three 
village temples, dedicated by a prayer from the Südra 
temple priest, expressing the hope that the deities 
venerated in those temples may deign to descend into. 
that water. 

This enumeration of Holy Water used during 
the death ritual would not be complete and mirer 
cven be misleading if it remained silent 


; about the 
usual toya sivambha or toya pabrsihan, 


the result of the 
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Süryasevana. The local officiating Saiva priest prepares 
it and uses it, if need be after awakening it. When the 
pratisantana of the soul concerned maintains an old 
relation with another griya of repute, he is found pre- 
pared to give precedence to that /oya pambrsihan and 
toya panglukatan at the cost of that prepared by himself. 
It is that Holy Water which muput karya, settles or 
finishes the * work °, the ritual act. So far so good. 

It may happen, however, that this griya of repute 
since generations has not produced a consecrated priest, 
so that the /oya emanating from it, strictly speaking, 
belongs to the type of kukuluh. The officiating 
Brahman priest and the pratisaniana, who take this 
initiative, accept this water as superior to toya sivambha 
because of the fame of the griya—in this way proving 
that they are more Balinese and Indonesian than 
Hindu or theologian. 

Recently I revisited a famous place of Hindu 
worship and pilgrimage in Lombok, a temple beloved 
for picknicking and staying over during the night and 
even nights, for the holding of courses and conferences 
on the renewal of Hinduism, called Lingsar. The 
temple and its replica in the immediate neighbourhood 
are of the utmost simplicity: there is a small shrine for 
the worship of the angrurah, the Lord of the Soil, one 
for the Gunung Agung (Great Mountain) of Bali, the 
country of origin of the worshippers, and an equal one 
for the Rendjani; the Great Mountain of Lombok— 
that is all. There is a bubbling pond with volcanic 
water and in its immediate vicinity a shed lodging 
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scores and scores of crude stones, wrapped in white 
cloth, held together by yellow strips, so. many signs 
of gratitude of those having found divine help from 
this Holy Water. 

There is in this world much talk about brother- 
hood, undoubtedly an excellent and warming feeling; 
in the cooler world of scholarly research sometimes the 
more cautious word ‘cousin’ might seem preferable 
to denote relationship. 
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GEORGE T. ARTOLA 


THE OLDEST SANSKRIT FABLES 


In his detailed analysis of the contents of Bhoja’s 
Srñgäraprakaÿa, Professor Raghavan discusses the defini- 
tion of nidarsana in the Madras MS.! He observes that 
nidar$ana refers not only to didactic story (such as a 
fable, allegory or parable) but also to the literary 
works which contain them. In other words, nidarsana 
is both fabula and fabularium, exemplum and exemplarium. 
Bhoja emphasizes the didactic nature of a nidarsana by 
the expression  karyakäryanirüpanaparam. Professor 
Raghavan, augmenting the list of literary nidarsana-s 
mentioned by Bhoja, alludes also to the Mahabharata 
as a source of fables, each one of which may be called, 
according to Bhoja’s description, a nidarsana. However, 
it Is noteworthy that when a fable is introduced into 
the expository sections of the Mahabharata the usual 
terms employed are either samvada, i.e. dialogue, when 
the fable itself is presented as a dialogue, or puratana 
itihasa, i.e. old story. In one instance the term zidarsana 
is actually used: it introduces the fable of the hamsa 
and the crow with these words, atas tvām kathaye, karna, 
nidarsanam idam punah (VIII. 28. 8b). 

In the history of nidarSana-s at least three successive 
periods of development are observable, each of them 
conditioned by the function which the fables perform 


1 V. Raghavan, Bhoja’s Srigara Prakasa, Madras, 1963, pp. 620-1. 
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in the literary works where they are found.t In the 
earliest period, the age of the oldest parts of the 
Mahabharata, they are told only incidentally and with 
reference to a specific situation. It is in this way that 
the nidarsana finds a place in literature, within the 
framework of a literary text. In the second period 
they are gathered together by compilators for the sake 
of religious propaganda. To this period belong the 
Jätaka-s and other texts of stories of the Buddhists and 
Jaina-s and also the akhyayikadhyaya of the Brahmanic 
sects teaching Samkhya. Perhaps to this period should 
be assigned the two nidarsana-s, Mayüra and Märjära, 
which are quoted only by Bhoja and of which we have 
no further knowledge. It was not until the third 
period that fable-writers came to regard their works 
as literature in their own right, as something to be read 
by the general public for instruction and entertainment. 
The fabulist of this period succeeded in transforming a 
series of separate fables into a unified and artistic work. 
The production of such a work was only possible after 
the fable attained status as literature. It is to this 
period that Bhoja refers when he mentions Pañcatantra, 
etc. (pañcalanträdi), by which he prob 
Pancatantra, the Hitopadesa and the 
The other works he quotes, n 


ably means the 
Tantropakhyana. 
amely Dhirlavita and 


1 [n the history of Sanskrit fable literature, with the p ssible 
doubtful exception of the Jatakamdla of NG T ae नर 
anthologies of separate fables comparable to the pube yi 
(such as those of Aesop, Phædrus and Babrius) that ub find in 


the ancient literatures of Greece and Rome 
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Kullanimala, show that he has extended the meaning 
of nidarsana beyond that of the didactic fable which 
concerns us here. 

The oldest zidaríana-s of Sanskrit literature are 
found, as we have indicated, in the earliest Parvan-s 
of the Mahabharata, in the epic narrative proper, and 
doubtlessly they are of sufficient interest to warrant 
special treatment here because of the important róle 
they have in the development of this type of literature. 
Moreover, among the many stories which are narrated 
throughout the vast Mahabharata, a distinction should 
be made between those which are truly nidarsana-s in 
Bhoja’s definition and those which are merely akhyana-s 
or upakhyana-s. Heretofore no such distinction has 
been made, with the result that several illustrative tales 
in the Mahābhārata have been categorically designated 
as fables, whether or not they are fables. 

As Professor Raghavan correctly remarks, all 
animal stories are not nidarsana-s. A tale must fulfil 
certain requirements in order to be considered a fable. 
The salient features of a literary fable have been noted 
by Professor Stith Thompson,! and more recently and 
in greater detail by Professor Ben Edwin Perry.? The 
fables of the oldest portion of the Mahabharata which 
are cited and analyzed below in their relation to a 
specific context are characterized by the following 
traits: 

! Stith Thompson, The Folktale, New York, 1946, pp. 10; 218. 
“Ben Edwin Perry, * Fable ^, in Studium Generale, 12 (1959), 
pp. 17-37. 
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l. Structural pattern. A single story relating a 
particular action or series of actions that took 
place in the past through the agency of partic- 
ular characters. 

2. Elhico-didaclic nature. It is narrated for the 
obvious purpose of teaching an ethical truth, 
worldly wisdom or shrewdness. 

3. Flexible structural form. The narrative may be 
contained in one short sentence or in many 
sentences. It may be in verse or in prose, or 
a combination of both. All of the fables in 
the Mahabharata are in verse. 

4. Additions to the narrative itself. It may be accom- 
panied by a promythium or an Cpimythium, or 
both. In the case of the Mahabharata fables, 
the generalized or particularized moral is 
expressed in prefaced promythia and in recapi- 
tulating epimythia.1 


It should be noted here that the 
and of the Sanskrit texts which are based on it have 
these same characteristics and they do not become, as 
Ben Perry suggests, animal tales, novelle and Märchen.? 


fables of the Pancatantra 


*On the origin of the epimythium 
TAPA, 71 (1940), pp. 391-419, 

? Unless he means that certain | 
entered the oral tradition of the Indian 

$ i people as Märchen: cf 
W. Norman Brown, “The Paficatantra in ort i dE 
lore’, JAOS, 39 (1919), Pp. l-54. In the Sanskrit texts of the 


xcepting the Story of King 


according 1७ Perry, see 


ables from the Pancatantra 
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The publication of the critical edition of the Maha- 
bharata makes available now for the major Parvan-s, 
especially for the earlier ones, reliable texts of the 
nidarsana-s so that they may be studied in their most 
correct form. We are thus able to distinguish between 
those fables which always formed an integral part of 
the epic and those which were added at a later date 
to one or more of the recensions. Fables which once 
appeared in the Adiparvan and in the Udyogaparvan 
are considered later insertions and are relegated to the 
appendices of the BORI edition. Consequently, it is 
now possible to ascertain exactly which were the oldest 
literary fables in Sanskrit. It is also possible to assign 
an approximate date to several of them, a date which 
indicates more or less the terminus ad quem for the earliest 
inclusion of them in the epic. 

Four animal tales are narrated in the Sabhaparvan 
and they have all of the features which designate them 
as fables. Two of them are told by Sisupala, and the 
other pair by the wise Vidura by way of opposing the 
civil war in which the Kuru leaders wish to engage. 
These nidarsana-s represent the oldest literary fables in 
the corpus of Sanskrit literature. Franklin Edgerton, 
editor of the BORI Sabhäparvan, was fortunate enough 
to discover a valuable clue to the dating of the text. 
In II. 28. 49 is found the Sanskrit equivalent of the 
name of the city of Roma (Roma) as well as a word 


Amaragakti and his wayward sons in the Kathamukha, each of 


the stories, including the lengthy frame-stories, is a bonafide fable 
according to Perry’s own definition of a fable. 
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which could easily indicate the name of thc city of 
Antioch. According to him, these must be recognized 
as the earliest mention in India of these names and 
therefore the text of the Sabhäparvan could not have 
been composed before these names became known in 
India, that is, not before the first century B.c.! From 
this we may conclude that the four nidarsana-s of the 
Sabhaparvan were already current by this period. 


THE FABLES TOLD By Sigupara 


The Case of the Hypocritical Hamsa (M. 38. 30-7) 


In the Sisupalavadha episode is found a series of 
verbal attacks on Bhisma by Sisupala, the raja of Cedi. 
The latter accuses the warrior of being an expounder 
of false dharma and he warns him that he will be killed 
by his own kinsmen Just as the old hamsa was killed by 
the other birds who trusted him. This warning is 
expressed in the promythium (verse 28b) : 


हँसवत्‌ madad ज्ञातिभ्यः HIST वधम्‌ | 


The same admonition 
mythium (verse 38), wl 
the hamsa: 


8 similarly stated in the epi- 
acre andaja (cgg-born) refers to 


ते त्यां हंससधर्माणमपीमे वसुधाधिपा: | 
निहन्युर्भाप्म संक्रद्धा: पक्षिणस्तमिवाण्डजम्‌ || ३८ II 


1 CE 4408, 58 (1938), pp. 262-5, 
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For convenience! the text of the fable is reproduced 
here: 

ag: किल ससुद्रान्ते कश्चिद्धसो5भवत्‌ पुरा | 

धर्मवागन्यथावृत्तः पक्षिणः सोऽनुशास्ति ह 3o Il 

धर्म चरत माधर्ममिति तस्य वचः किल | 

पक्षिणः sragen सततं धर्मवादिनः ॥ ३१ ॥ 
* अथास्य भध्ष्यमाजह: समुद्रजलचारिणः | 

अण्डजा भीष्म तस्यान्ये धर्मार्थमिति शुश्रम ॥ ३२ ॥ 

तस्य चैव समभ्यारो निक्चिप्याण्डानि सर्वेशः | 

समुद्राम्भस्यमोदन्त चरन्तो भीप्म पक्षिणः ॥ ३३ ॥ 

तेषामण्डानि AT भक्षयामास MX | 

स हसः संप्रमत्तानामम्रमत्तः स्वकर्मणि ॥ ३४ ॥ 

ततः प्रक्षीयमाणेषु तेष्वण्डेष्वण्डजोऽपरः | 

अशङ्कत महाप्राज्ञस्तं कदाचिद्‌ ददश ह ॥ ३५ ॥ 

ततः स कथयामास इष्टा हंसस्य किल्विषम्‌ । 

तेबां परमदुःखार्तः स पक्षी सर्वपक्षिणाम्‌ ॥ ३६ ॥ 

ततः प्रत्यक्षतो दृष्टा पक्षिणस्ते समागताः | 

निजश्नुस्तं तदा हंसं मिथ्यावृत्तं कुरूद्वह || ३७ ॥ 


Preaching dharma but not practising it, an old 
hamsa is fed by other birds and into his care they leave 


! Except for the one containing the Bhagavadgila, the fascicules 
of the critical edition of the Mahabharata are not sold separately. 
Consequently, the texts of the fables under discussion are repro- 
duced here for the convenience of those who do not have easy 
access to libraries where all the fascicules are located. 
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their eggs. In their absence he eats their eggs until a 
very wise (mahdprajia) bird witnesses his evil actions 
and informs the others, who then kill him. We are 
informed at the end of the adhydya that this nidarfana is 
based on a gatha, which is cited as follows (verse 40): 


अन्तरात्मनि विनिहिते रोषि पत्ररथ वितथम | 
अण्डभक्षणमशुचि ते कर्म वाचमतिशयते || ४० || 


This fable is, in fact, the first of a series attacking the 
hypocrisy of religious ascetics; cf. Bloomfield, FAOS, 44 
(1924), pp. 202-42. In other tales of this type the 
7016 of the hypocritical ascetic is played by a jackal 
or a feline (tiger or cat). In the Bilara-jataka (1, 128), 
a jackal similarly pretends asceticism to beguile a troop 
of rats. In the Dhammaddhaja-jataka (IV, 384) a crow 
takes the part of the old hamsa of the Mahabharata fable 
and when his wickedness is discovered the leader of 
the other birds strikes him on the head with his beak 
and he dies; cf. Richard Morris, ‘ Folk-Tales of India ? 
in the Folk-lore Journal, 9 (1884), 9. 304. 
of this version was composed the sixth 
Thai Pisacaprakarana, with a slightly different dénoue- 
ment: A crow saw a flock of hamsa-s nesting 
banyan tree and he schemed to eat 
Binding up his beak with a cloth 
pretended to pray. He tolq the / 
fasting in the way of sages who ८ 
the Aamsa-s were away searching 
would remove the cloth and eat t 


On the basis 
Story of the 


in a large 
all the young ones. 
he faced east and 
amsa-s that he was 
at only air. While 
for food, the crow 
16 young birds and 
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the eggs. The chief of the hamsa-s dispatched four 
birds to spy on the crow and they detected him eating 
the eggs and the young birds. After having been 
berated by them, the crow flew away; cf. JVithan Iran 
Rachatham, Bangkok (1962-3), I, pp. 155-7. 

For additional bibliography on the Mahabharata 
version, consult Laurits Bédker, * Indian Animal Tales’, 
FFC, 170, Helsinki (1957), no. 443, p. 53, where 
reference is made to motif numbers K931 and K2285 
in Stith Thompson's Motif-Index of Folk Literature, 6 vols., 
Bloomington (1955-8). 


The Bird Called Bhülinga (II. 41. 19-222) 


In his long and brutal tirade against Bhisma, 
Sisupala quotes twice (II. 38. 17b; IL. 41. 19-993) 
the example of a bird called Bhülinga who obtains 
her food by picking the teeth of a lion. Although 
the bird advises others not to act rashly, she herself, 
living on the pleasure of the lion, rashly exposes herself 
to destruction. Bhisma, according to Si$upäla, is 
likewise dependent on the whims of princes and with 
the incautious advice he gives them he runs the risk 
of causing his own destruction. The text of this 
nidarsana in the BORI edition is as follows: 


भूलिङ्गशकुनिर्नाम पार्श्वे हिमवतः परे । 

भीष्म तस्थाः सदा वाचः श्रूयन्तेऽ्थैविगर्हिताः ॥ १९ ॥ 
मा साहसमितीदं सा सततं वाशते किर | 

साहसं चात्मनातीव चरन्ती नावबुध्यते || २० ॥ 
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सा हि मांसागलं भीष्म मुखात्‌ सिंहस्य खादतः | 
दन्तान्तरविलझ॑ यत्‌ तदादत्ते$ल्पचेतना ॥ २१ ॥ 
इच्छतः सा हि सिंहस्य भीष्म जीवत्यसंशयम्‌ | 


The moral, specifically applied to Bhisma, is expressed 
in verse 18 (promythium) and verses 22b-23 (epimy- 
thium). 

The fable is indexed as no. 1076 by Bédker, 
op. cit., p. 106 and he refers for additional information 
on it to Johannes Hertel, Ausgewählte Erzählungen aus 
Hemacandras Parisistaparvan, Leipzig (1908), p. 139. 

In the Tantropakhyana there is a fable which is 
only slightly similar, that of the woodpecker and tiger. 
The woodpecker expects to receive food from the tiger, 
but he is told how lucky he is to have escaped death 


at the hands of the tiger (cf. Tantropakhyana, Trivandrum 
Sanskrit Series no. 132, p. 27) 


Tue FABLES Torp py VIDURA 


Birds with Golden Dung (IT. 55, 12 and 13) 


In the assembly hall, durin 
Vidura addresses the leader of 


advising him not to take advantage of the Pandava-s 
for the sake of material gain. In support of his advice 
he quotes the fable of the over-greedy king who destroyed 
the wild birds with the golden dung. pes 

The BORI text and a literal E 
are given below: 


g the course of gambling, 
the Kuru-s, Dhrtarastra, 


nglish translation 
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हिरण्यष्ठीबिनः कश्चित्‌ पक्षिणो वनगोचरान्‌ | 

गृहे किल कृतावासारँलोमाद्राजन्नपीडयत्‌ ॥ १२ ॥ 
सदोपमोज्याहँरोमान्धो हिरण्यार्थे परंतप | 

आयतिं च तदात्वं च उभे सद्यो व्यनाशयत्‌ || १३ Il 


* A certain person, out of greed, O king, oppressed 
wild birds whose excrements were of gold and who 
had taken up residence in his house and were thus of 
lasting benefit; for the sake of the gold, blinded by 
greed, O scorcher of foes, he destroyed both future and 
present gains.’ 

The epimythium constitutes the only statement of 
the moral contained in the text (verse 14): 


तदात्वकामः reed मा zal भरतर्षभ | 
मोहात्मा तप्यसे पश्चात्‌ पक्षिहा पुरुषो यथा ॥ १४ ॥ 


Tales of gold-excreting animals and birds are 
common in Indian folk-lore and they are sometimes 
connected with the motif of the killing of the goose 
that laid the golden egg (Motif no. D876). A variant 
of our nidarsana has been indexed by Bédker as no. 721 
(cf. op. cit., p. 75) and in his bibliography he refers, 
among other items, to the version contained in the 
Pancatantra of Pürnabhadra, which may be summarized 
as follows: 

A hunter approaches a tree on which lives a bird 
in whose dung gold appears. He immediately sets a 
trap and the bird, forgetting the danger is caught. 
Rather than keep the bird in his house, the hunter 
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takes it to the king, who is delighted with the gift of 
the gold-giving bird. One of his counsellors, however, 
is sceptical and urges the king to set the bird free, 
since a bird of golden dung is unheard of. The 
liberated bird, perched on the lofty arch of the doorway, 
excretes his golden dung and declares how foolish were 
he and the hunter and the king and his counsellor. 

Bédker fails to mention another variant of the fable 
which appears in the Tantropakhyana and which concerns 
a king who had leprosy and the jivamjivaka-bird that 
cured him. The text of the fable has been reproduced 
in ALB, 29 (1965), pp. 47-8, and an English translation 
follows on pages 69-71. 


The Goat and the Knife (11, 59. 8) 


In his discourse to Duryodhana, Vidura urges him 
not to make enemies of the Pandav 
words that will pierce the very heart of his foes and 
by being a victim of his own Stupidity, as in the case 
of the goat and the knife (ajakrpaniya). 

For many ye 


a-s by using harsh 


ars this nidarsana has been enigmatic 
because the textual readings of non-critical Mahabharata 
editions have been faulty. Now on the basis of 
Edgerton’s critical reconstruction it is possible to under- 
stand the Sanskrit text, which is as follows: | 


1 The Sanskrit text of this fable is found j 
of the Pancatantra of Pürnabhadra, HOS, ya 1 तः Hertel : edition 
1908, pp. 216-17. °° Sambridge, Mass., 
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अजो हि शस्त्रमखनत्‌ किलेक: 

sep विपन्ने पद्धिरपास्य भूमिम्‌ I 
Rat स्वस्य कण्ठस्य घोरं 

aga वैरं मा खनीः पाण्डुपुत्रैः ॥ ८ ॥ 


“When a knife was lost, a certain goat, kicking 
up the earth with his feet, dug up the knife [and thereby] 
a cruel cutting of his own throat. In like manner do 
not dig up enmity with the sons of Pandu.’ 

Although variants of this nidarsana are found in 
Greck and Arabic literature (cf. ZDMG, 46 [1892], 
pp. 737 f), Edgerton agrees with Pischel (cf. ZDMG, 47 
[1893], pp. 86 ff.) in believing that the fable originated 
in India. The version contained in the Sabhaparvan 
must be considered the earliest literary form that it 
assumed.  Bédker classifies the fable as no. 1168 in his 
list (op. cit., p. 114) and he refers to motif nos. N101 
and N331 in Thompson’s Motif-Index. Apparently 
Bédker knew the fable only through the variant in 
the Zakkáriya-jataka (XIII, 481), a summary of which 
is given by Edgerton (7405, 59 [1939], p. 366). For 
bibliographical references on the different misinterpre- 
tations of the text of the fable in the Sabhaparvan and 
on its literary history, consult Edgerton's complete 
article, ibid., pp. 366-8. 


The Birds who Disagreed (५. 62. 6-16) 


On several occasions, throughout the Udyoga- 
parvan, Vidura continues to. give advice to the 
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Kaurava-s, especially to Duryodhana, who favours am 
immediate declaration of war. Vidura tries to restrain 
him by discoursing on the dutics of kinsmen, for, he 
says, kinsmen should eat together and talk together but 
they should not quarrel. A quarrel among relatives 
leads only to disaster. In proof of this, he quotes the 
fable of the two birds who were destroyed because they 
disagreed with each other. 

Two birds who are caught in a net by a bird- 
catcher rise up together and escape. The bird-catcher 
is confident that as soon as they quarrcl among them- 
selves they will fall to the ground and he will be able 
to capture them. Vidura presents the fable as one 
which he has previously heard on good authority, 
without, however, quoting a promythium. The text of 
the fable is as follows: 


शकुनीनामिहार्थाय पाशं भूमावयोजयत्‌ | 
कश्चिच्छाकुनिकस्तात पूर्वेषामिति शुश्रुम ॥ ६ ॥ 
तसि द्वो शकुनो बद्धौ युगपत्‌ uude | 
तावुपादाय तं पाशं जग्मतुः खचरावुभौ ॥ v | 

तो विहायसमाक्रान्तौ दृष्टा शाकुनिकस्तदा | 
अन्वधावदनिर्विण्णो येन येन स्म गच्छत: ॥८॥ 
तथा तमनुधावन्तं a शकुनाथिनम | 

आश्रमस्थो मुनि: कश्चिदू ददर्शाथ EURE: ॥ ९ qu 
तावन्तरिक्षगौ शीघ्रमनुयान्तं महीचरस | 

छोकेनानेन कोरव्य पप्रच्छ स मुनिस्तदा ॥ १० ॥ 
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विचित्रमिदमाश्चय मृगहन्‌ प्रतिभाति मे | 
फुबमानो हि खचरो पदातिरनुधावसि ॥ ११ di 


शाकुनिक उवाच | 


पाशमेकमुभावेतौ सहितौ हरतो मम | 
यन्न वे विवदिष्येते तत्र मे वशमेप्यत: d १२ ॥ 


विदुर उवाच | 


À विवादमनुम्रा्तौ शकुनो मृत्युसंधिती | 

विगृह्य च सुदुबुद्धी एथिव्यां संनिपेततुः ॥ १३ ॥ 
À युध्यमानो संरव्यौ मृत्युपाशवशानुगौ | 
उपसुत्यापरिज्ञातो जग्राह मृगयुस्तदा ॥ १४ di 

एवं ये ज्ञातयोऽर्थेषु मिथो गच्छन्ति विग्रहम्‌ | 
तेऽमित्रवशमायान्ति शकुनाविव विग्रहात्‌ ॥ १५ ॥ 
संभोजनं संकथनं संप्रश्नोडथ समागमः | 

एतानि ज्ञातिकार्याणि न विरोधः कदाचन ॥ १६ ॥ 


The last two verses constitute the epimythium. 
Bédker lists the fable as no. 1056 and mentions also 
the version of it contained in the Sammodamana-jataka 
(1, 33), referring at the same time to Benfey's discussion 
of it in the first volume of introduction to his translation 
the Pañcalantra.! Benfey recognized immediately 


17, Benfey, Pantschatantra, Fünf Bücher indischer Fabeln, Märchen 
und Erzählungen, Leipzig, 1859, I, p. 305. 
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the connection between this midaríama and the initial 
episode in the frame-story of the second tantra of the 
Pancatantra. In the latter version thc dove-king 
(kapotardja) together with his retinue of a thousand 
doves falls into the net of the hunter, while the crow 
Laghupatanaka witnesses their misfortune. In unison 
they carry off the net and fly into the air to the great 
amazement of the hunter, who, however, is sure that 
they will quarrel and then fall into his power. On the 
basis of the twelfth verse above, the author of the 
Pancatantra composed the following sloka: 


संहतास्तु हरन्तीमे मम जालं विहंगमाः | 
यदा तु विवदिप्यन्ति वशमेष्यन्ति मे तदा ॥ [11. 2] 


The dénouement of the two fables differs. In the 
Pañcatantra the doves do not quarrel; they arc led to 
safety by the dove-king. Notwithstanding, it would be 
difficult to deny the indebtedness of the author of the 
Pancatantra to the Mahabharata for the source of his fable. 
The literary form which the fable has taken in the 
Udyogaparvan is the carliest one of w 
knowledge. For additional Vi 
Bédker, op. cit. p. 104. 


hich we have 
ariants of the tale, consult 


Honey on the Mountain (V. 62, 21-6) 


After relating the nidaríana of the 
tells Dhrtarastra what he witnessed o 
a mountain. He had gone to 
company of some Brahmana-s 
Together they saw a quantity of 


two birds, Vidura 
n the precipice of 
4 mountain in the 
and some hunters. 
honey, guarded by 
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venomous snakes, which, when eaten, would assure 
immortality. Heedless of the danger involved, the 
hunters attempted to obtain the honey and were 
killed. In the same way, Vidura tells Dhrtarästra, 
Duryodhana will be killed because he wishes to enjoy 


without a rival the whole earth. The text of the fable 
follows: 


वयं RRA: सहिता गच्छामो गिरिमुत्तरम्‌ । 
्राह्मैदेवकच्मेश्च विद्याजम्भकवातिकेः ॥ २१ ॥ 
कुञ्जभूतं गिरिं सर्वममितो गन्धमादनम्‌ | 
दीप्यमानोषधिगणं सिद्धगन्धर्वसेवितम्‌ || २२ ॥ 
तत्र पश्यामहे सवे मधु पीतममाक्षिकम्‌ | 
मरुप्रपाते विषमे निविष्टं कुम्भसंमितम्‌ || २३ ॥ 
आशीविषे रक्ष्यमाणं कुबेरदयितं भृशम्‌ | 
यत्‌ प्राश्य पुरुषो मर्त्यो अमरत्वं निगच्छति || २४ || 
अचक्षुळेमते agia भवति वै युवा | 
इति ते कथयन्ति स्म ब्राह्मणा जम्भसाधकाः || २५ || 
ततः किरातास्तद्‌ दृष्टा प्रार्थयन्तो महीपते | 
विनेशुर्विषमे तस्मिन्‌ ससे गिरिगह्वरे ॥ २६ ॥ 
The epimythium refers specifically to the son of 

Dhrtarastra, Duryodhana: 
तथैव तव पुत्रोऽयं प्रथिवीमेक इच्छति | 
मधु पश्यति संमोहात्‌ प्रपातं नानुपश्यति || २७ ॥ 


The fable Honey on the Mountain is unique for two 
reasons. First, it is narrated as a personal experience 
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by Vidura, who generally quotes nidarsana-s as illustra- 
tive exempla from ancient sources in order to reinforce 
the points of mij which he is expounding. Only in 
one other instance do we find in the Mahabharata an 
episode concerning animals which is told by a witness. 
of the action and which is easily convertible into a 
nidarsana. Drona’s son, A$vatthàman, witnesses and 
relates as a personal experience the destruction of the 
crows, who were sleeping on the branches of a banyan 
tree, by their natural enemy, a fierce-looking owl. 
This incident forms the first adhydya of the Saupuka- 
parvan (BORI ed., X. 1. 34-44). On the basis of 
what he has seen, A§vatthiman learns a lesson in 
battle-strategy, for he then hits upon the plan of slaying 
the Pandava-s while they are sleeping. It is this same 
Kakolükiya-episode which the author of the Pancatantra 
has turned into the frame-story of the third tantra, 
where it functions as a bona fide fable. The technique 
of presenting a fable as a witnessed event is used exten- 
sively in the Tantropakhyana. There a Brahmana named 
Vasubhaga is mentioned constantly and consistently as 
the one who has seen (drslvà) the action of the fable 
and as the one who cites the epimythium of each fable. 

Secondly, the fable Honey on the Mountain appears to: 
be the source of the following nidarsana entitled The Man 
in the Well and told by Vidura as an allegorical fable. 


The Man in the Well (XI. 5. 2-22; XI. 6, 4-12) 


As far as we can ascertain, 


à 4 the version of this 
nidarsana in the Stripary 


an represents its earliest literary 
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form, for it has had a long history, having entered into 
both the Kalila and Barlaam traditions. For its own 
sake as well as for its importance in universal literature 
the text of the fable in its critical edition deserves to: 
be reproduced here: 

अत्र ते वर्तयिष्यामि नमस्कृत्वा स्वयंभुवे | 

यथा संसारगहनं वदन्ति परमर्षयः ॥ २ ॥ 

कश्चिन्महति संसारे वर्तमानो द्विजः किल | 

बने दुर्गमनुप्राप्तो महत्‌ FARAJA ॥ ३ ॥ 

सिंहव्यात्रगजाकारेरतिधोरेमेददाशनेः | 

समन्तात्‌ संपरिक्षिप्तं मृत्योरपि भयप्रदम्‌ ॥ ४ ॥ 

तदस्य दृष्टा हृदयमुद्वेगमगमत्‌ परम्‌ | 

अभ्युच्छूयश्च रोम्णां à विक्रियाश्च परंतप ॥ ५ ॥ 

स तद्वनं व्यनुसरन्‌ विप्रधावनितस्ततः | 

वीक्षमाणो दिशः सर्वाः शरणं क भवेदिति ॥ ६ ॥ 

स qui छिद्रमन्विच्छन्‌ seal भयपीडितः | 

न च निर्याति वे दूरं न च तेर्विपयुज्यते ॥ ७ d 

अथापश्यद वनं घोरं समन्ताद्‌ वागुरावृतम्‌ | 

वाहुभ्यां संपरिप्वक्तं स्त्रिया परमधोरया ॥ ८ ॥ 

पञ्चशीर्षधरेनीगेः Beta समुन्नतेः | 

नभःस्परीमहावृक्षेः परिक्षिप्तं महावनम्‌ ॥ ९ ॥ 

वनमध्ये च तत्राभूदुदपानः समावृतः | 

वछीभिस्तृणछत्नामिर्गूढामिरमिसंवृत: ॥ १० ॥ 

पपात स द्विजस्तत्र निगूढे सलिलाशये | 
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विल्मश्वाभवत्‌ तस्मिहँलतासंतानसंकटे ॥ ११ || 
पनसस्य यथा जातं वृन्तवद्धं महाफलम्‌ | 

स तथा रम्बते तत्र FAIA enfer: ॥ १२ ॥ 
अथ तत्रापि चान्योऽस्य भूयो जात उपद्रव: । 
कूपवीनाहवेलायामपश्यत महागजम्‌ || १३ |] 
Tera कृष्णशवलं द्विषट्कपदचारिणम्‌ | 

क्रमेण परिसर्पन्तं बछीवृक्षसमात्रृतम्‌ ॥ १४ || 

तस्य चापि प्रशाखासु वृक्षशाखावलग्बिन: | 
नानारूपा मधुकरा घोररूपा भयावहा: | 

आसते मधु संभृत्य पूर्वमेव निकेतजाः || १५ ॥ 
भूयो भूयः समीहन्ते मधूनि भरतर्षभ | 

स्वादनीयानि भूतानां न भेर्वालोऽपि तृप्यते |) १६ 
तयां मधूनां बहुधा थारा प्रश्नवते सदा | 

तां SAHA: स पुमान्‌ धारां पिबति सर्वदा | 

न चास्य तृष्णा विरता पिबमानस्य संकटे ॥ १७ || 
अभीप्सति च तां नित्यमतृष्तः स पुनः पुनः । 
QUE जीविते राजन्‌ निर्वेदः समजायत ॥ १८॥ 
SH च मनुष्यस्य जीविताशा प्रतिष्ठिता | 

पणाः तशच d वृक्ष zeae सस मूषकाः ॥ १९, || 
व्यालश्च वनदुर्गान्ते स्त्रिया च परमोग्रया | 

TRE नागेन वीनाहे FRU च | २० | 
इक्षम्रपाताच भयं मूपकेभ्यश्च पञ्चमम्‌ | 
मधुलोमान्मधुकंरेः षष्ठमाहुर्महङ्भयम्‌ | २१ || 
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एवं स वसते तत्र क्षिप्तः संसारसागरे | 
न चैव जीविताशायां निर्वेदमुपगच्छति ॥ २२ ॥ 


Upon comparing the two nidarfana-s we note that 
the latter, The Man in the Well, is a much expanded 
version of the former, Honey on the Mountain. The 
precipice of the mountain has become a well (udapana; 
kipa) with more dangers described in greater detail. 
The greed of the hunters has been changed into the 
consolation and pleasure the Brahmana gets from 
drinking the honey. The death of the hunters is 
inevitable; the Brahmana, on the other hand, does not 
go to despair (ma . . . nirvedam upagacchati) but always 
has hope of sustaining his life. The more numerous 
details in The Man in the Well lend themselves to an 
allegorical interpretation of the samsdracakra, that is, 
the wheel of the cycle of rebirths. Vidura explains 
the simile (upama) in the following verses, the last of 
which is the epimythium: 


उपमानमिदं राजन्‌ मोक्षविद्विरुदाहृतस्‌ | 

सुगतिं विन्दते येन परलोकेषु मानव: 9 ॥ 
यत्तदुच्यति कान्तारं महत्‌ संसार एव सः। 

वनं दुर्ग हि यच्त्वेतत्‌ darned हि तत्‌ ॥ à Il 
ये च ते कथिता व्याला व्याधयस्ते प्रकीर्तिताः | 
या सा नारी बृहत्काया अधितिष्ठति तत्र वै | 
तामाहुस्तु जरां प्राज्ञा वर्णेरूपविनाशिनीम ॥ ६ ॥ 
यस्तत्र कूपो नृपते स तु देहः शरीरिणाम्‌ | 
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यस्तत्र वसते5धस्तान्महाहिः काळ एव सः | 

अन्तकः सर्वभूतानां देहिनां सर्वहार्यसी ॥ ७ || 
कूपमध्ये च या जाता वली यत्र स मानव: | 

प्रताने रम्बते सा तु जीविताशा शरीरिणाम्‌ || ८ ॥ 
स यस्तु कूपवीनाहे त॑ वृक्षं परिसर्पति | 

षडुकत्रः SAU राजन्‌ स तु संवत्सरः स्मृतः | 
सुखानि ऋतवो मासाः पादा द्वादश कीर्तिताः ॥ ९, || 
ये तु वृक्षं निक्कन्तन्ति मूपकाः सततोत्थिताः | 
राव्यहानि तु तान्याहु्ूतानां परिचिन्तकाः | 

ये ते मधुकरास्तत्र कामास्ते परिकीर्तिताः || to || 
यास्तु ता बहुशो धाराः स्रवन्ति मधुनिश्नवम्‌ | 

तांस्तु कामरसान्‌ विद्याद्‌ यत्र मज्जन्ति मानवा: || ११ || 
एवं संसारचक्रस्य परिवृत्ति स्म ये विदुः | 

ते 3 संसारचक्रस्य maisaa 3 बुधाः ॥ 22 ॥ 


Winternitz has discussed The Man in the Well at 
length in his Geschichte der indisch 
(1908), I, pp. 351-2. From what he says there it is 
evident that the bibliography of this nidaríana is exten- 
sive. Here it need be increased by but 
which have appeared since the public 
exhaustive study 1 


en Literatur, Leipzig 


a few new items 
ation of Kuhn's 
and the contributions of Jacobs ? 


1E. Kuhn, ‘Der Mann im Brunnen in Fasteruss TR OD 
von Bühtlingk, Stuttgart, 1888, pp. 68-76: $ 


Trl. E BN ; 3 Supplemented by his 
artaam und foasaph. Eine bibliograp lisch-literargeschich tliche Studi 
Munich, 1893, pp. 76-7, RRB PIDE 


21. Jacobs, Barlaam and Josaphat. English 


Lives 
London, 1896, Introduction Mer of Budaka. 


» PP: Ixx-Ixxvii; exi-exiii, 
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and Chauvin. Thompson classifies the motif as 
no. J861.1 (Consoled by a drop of honey), and he 
refers only to literary treatments since the fable has 
not been found in oral tradition. The oldest written 
text (13th century) of a somewhat modified form of 
the fable is contained in Arabic MS. no. 4095 of the 
Kalila wa-Dimna of Ibn al-Muqaffac in the Ayasofya 
Library in Istanbul? This MS. was published in a 
deluxe edition in Cairo in 1941. A French translation 
of the text is that of André Miquel, Paris, 1957. 

In connection with the appearance of the fable in 
the Kalila and its Pahlavi source, it is worth noting 
here that it is preceded by a technical discussion of 
the prenatal and postnatal aspects of the life of man. 
Bidpai scholars have failed to sce that the source of 
this discussion is actually to be found in the Striparvan, 
in the adhyaya which comes immediately before the one 
which contains The Man in the Well. By modifying 
slightly the strictly Hindu point of view the author of 
the Pahlavi translation has adapted the materials of his 
Sanskrit source to suit his purposes. 


A FABLE Torp Bv SALYA 


The Hamsa and the Grow (VIII. 28. 9-54) 


In the Karnaparvan are described the heroic deeds 
of Karna, who at one point boasts of his military 


1 V. Chauvin, Bibliographie des ouvrages arabes, Liège, 1897-98, 
II (Kalilah), p. 85; III (Barlaam), pp. 99-100. 
2 The MS. has been described briefly in ALB, 21 (1957), p. 40. 
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superiority over Arjuna. His chariotcer named Salya 
admonishes him because of his pride and tells him the 
nidarsana of the crow who challenged the hamsa to a 
flying contest. The fable probably originated as an 
akhyana and as such has returned to the folk-literature 
of the Indian people. Pantulu has recorded from the 
oral tradition of thc Telugu-speaking people at least 
one variant; cf. /4, 26 (1897), p. 112. Thompson has 
indexed the fable as no. L394 (Slow flying swan lasts 
longer than speedy crow in flying) ; Bédker has classified 
it as no. 384 (cf. op. cit., p. 85). Neither of them has 
referred to the version found in the Thai Paksipa- 
karana,! which has been summarized by Crosby as 
follows: 

“The assembled birds proceeded to put their plan 
into execution, pitting the swan and the crow against 
one another and quickly setting them loose upon the 
sea. The swan at once soared into the air, like the 
bold bird that he is. The crow, too, flew 
eddying flood, seeking to contend ag 
‘wan upon the deep where there i 
his heart fails him, for he sees no pl 
is tos ed hither and thither by the whirling wind, far 
away from any bank upon which to find a footing. The 
swan descends and floats down the eddying tide. With 
feathers ruffled, he moves at his ease over the wide 
expanse of waters. The crow, on the contrary, is 


over the 
ainst the powerful 
5 no shelter. But 
ace of refuge. He 


1 Crosby Paksi I akar ana, A I ranslation of th > B k ol 
Se 2 
the Birds 2 JS: ? ( ) l +, 
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exhausted by his efforts and can discover no shelter. 
Seeing the swan resting upon the deep, he himself 
alights upon it also. Soon a storm arises and howls 
around them with dreadful tumult, whilst heaving 
billows appear upon the raging sea. The swan rides 
the tempest fearlessly, but the crow is whirled around 
until he is on the point of sinking. Every feather on 
his body is drenched; almost dead, he is buffeted by 
the fierce waves repeatedly; choking, assailed by giddi- 
ness and nausea, he is all but drowned. Then he calls 
out to the swan: “Oh! excellent and courageous one, 
pray come to my assistance. From this moment 1 
yield to you the victory. Have pity on me and help 
mc." To these words of the crow the swan made due 
answer: ° Since you have ventured on this contest with 
me, it is as though you were my enemy and no friend 
of mine. It is not meet that I should help you to no 
purpose. I should rather allow you to suffer the death 
which you merit by your presumption in challenging 
me. You shall drown here in the ocean.” The crow 
replied: “If your intention is so ruthless and if you 
commit the mistake of leaving me to die, the birds 
will all suspect that you have murdered me. They 
will med:tate evil against you and will blame you. 
But if you help me to escape from death, they will 
call you magnanimous and you will, moreover, acquire 
merit by your act. You will assuredly become chief 
among the birds, who will raise you to be their wise 
and prudent head." The words of the crow sounded 
agreeably in the ears of the golden swan, who 
20 
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considered how, when an enemy has once acknowledg- 
ed his fault, it is customary to pardon him. When he 
had thus controlled his desire for vengeance, he made 
merit, therefore, by coming to the relief of the crow, 
whom, with protecting wings outstretched, he saved 
from drowning. But the crow, when he had reached 
the shore again, puffed himself up and said angrily: 
“You have been deceived, swan. Your wisdom is less 
than mine, and you do not understand. I tricked you 
into conducting me to land, for my strength did not 
really fail me." ' 

And then this statement is added by Crosby: This 
old story has been related in order to point the moral, 
how the feeble will deny their words and boastfully 
enter into rivalry with the mighty. 

The Thai printed text on the basis of which 
Crosby made his résumé is no longer available. The 
fable is found in JVithan Iran Rachatham, Bangkok 
(1962-63), I, pp. 178-5, and there is no reason to 


suppose that there are any radical differences between 
the two Thai versions. 


The nidaríana of the Karnaparvan appears to be 
a more elaborate one, especi 


ally with regard to the 
enumeration of the various types of flying-motions to 
which the crow alludes. 


Mem The text, as it has been edited 
in the BORI edition, is reproduced here: 


वेश्यः किल समुद्रान्ते मभूतधनधान्यवान्‌ | 
यज्वा दानपतिः क्षान्तः स्वकर्मस्थो5मवच्छुचि: ॥ ९ ॥ 
बहुपुत्रः Bara: सर्वभूतानुकम्पकः | 
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राज्ञो ध्मप्रधानस्य राष्ट्र वसति निर्भयः ॥ Lo di 
पुत्राणां तस्य वालानां कुमाराणां यशस्विनाम्‌ d 
काको बहूनामभवदुच्छिष्टक्रतभोजनः ॥ ११ ॥ 
तस्मे सदा प्रयच्छन्ति वैश्यपुत्राः कुमारकाः | 
मांसौदनं दघि क्षीरं पायसं मधुसर्पिषी ॥ १२ ॥ 
स चोच्छिष्टभृतः काको PAA: कुमारकैः | 
सदृशान्‌ पक्षिणो zu: श्रेयसश्चावमन्यते ॥ १३ ॥ 
अथ हंसाः समुद्रान्ते कदाचिदभिपातिनः | 
गरुडस्य गतो तुस्याश्चक्राङ्गा हृष्टचेतसः ॥ १४ ॥ 
कुमारकास्ततो हंसान्‌ दृष्टा काकमथान्रुवन्‌ | 
भवानेव विशिष्टो हि पतत्रिभ्यो विहंगम || १५ ॥ 
्रतार्यमाणस्तु स तेरस्पबुद्धिभिरण्डजः | 

aga: सत्यमिर्येव मौर्ख्याद्‌ दर्पाच मन्यते ॥ १६ ॥ 
तान्‌ सोऽभिपत्य जिज्ञासुः क एषां श्रेष्ठमागिति | 
उच्छिष्टदर्पितः काको बहूनां दूरपातिनाम्‌ ॥ १७ ॥ 
तेषां यं प्रवरं मेने हंसानां दूरपातिनाम्‌। 
तमाहयत date: पताम इति पक्षिणम्‌ ॥ १८ ॥ 
तच्छूत्वा प्राहसन्‌ हंसा ये तत्रासन्‌ समागताः | 
भाषतो बहु काकस्य बलिनः पततां वराः | 

इदमू चुश्च चक्राङ्गा वचः काकं विहंगमाः ॥ १९ Ul 
वयं हंसाश्चरामेमां प्रथिवीं मानसौकसः | 

पक्षिणां च वयं नित्यं दूरपातेन पूजिताः ॥ २० ॥ 
-कथं नु हंसं बलिनं वज्राङ्गं दूरपातिनम्‌। 
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काको भूत्वा निपतने समाहयसि दुर्मते | 

कथं तवं पतनं काक सहास्माभित्रंवीपि तत्‌ ॥ २१.॥ 
अथ हंसवचो मूढः कुत्सयित्वा पुनः पुनः | 
प्रजगादोत्तर काकः कत्थनो जातिलाधवात्‌ || २२ ॥ 
शतमेकं च पातानां पतितास्मि न संशय: | 
शतयोजनमेकैक विचित्रं विविध तथा ॥ २३ || 
उड्डीनमवडीनं च प्रडीनं डीनमेव च | 

निडीनमथ संडीनं तिर्यक्चातिगतानि च || २४ 1) 
विडीनं परिडीनं च पराडीनं सुडीनकम्‌ | 

अतिडीनं महाडीनं निडीनं परिडीनकम्‌ || २५ || 
गतागतप्रतिगता बह्वीश्च निकुडीनिकाः | 

कर्तालि मिषतां Asa ततो द्रक्ष्यथ मे ARAL || २६॥ 
एवमुक्ते तु काकेन प्रहस्यैको विहंगम: | 

उवाच हंसस्तं काकं वचनं तन्नियोध मे || २७ || 
रातमेकं च पातानां त्वं काक पतिता FH | 
एकमेव तु ये पातं faz: aT विहंगमाः ॥ २८॥ 
तमहं पतिता काक नान्यं जानामि कंचन l 

पत त्रमपि रक्ताक्ष येन वा तेन मन्यसे ॥ २९ ॥ 
अथ काकाः प्रजहसुर्ये तत्रासन्‌ समागताः | 
कथमेकेन पातेन हंसः पातशतं जयेत्‌ || ३० ॥ 
एकेनेव शतस्यैकं पातेनामिभविष्यति | 

हंसस्य पतितं काको बर्वानाशुविक्रम: Il ३१॥ 
मपेततुः सपर्थयाथ ततस्तौ हंसवायसी | 

एकपाती A ARR: काकः पातशतेन च || ३२॥ 
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पेतिवानथ चक्राङ्गः पेतिवानथ वायसः | 
विसिस्मापयिषुः पातेराचक्षाणोऽऽत्मनः क्रियाम्‌ ॥ ३३ ॥ 
अथ काकस्य चित्राणि पतितानीतराणि च । 

दृष्टा प्रमुदिताः काका विनेदुरथ तेः ER ॥ ३४ ॥ 
हंसांश्चावहसन्ति स्म प्रावदन्नप्रियाणि च | 

sadaa च प्राहुमुंहर्तमिति चेति च ॥ ३५ ॥ 
gue: स्थलेभ्यश्च निपतन्त्युत्पतन्ति च | 

कुर्वाणा विविधान्‌ रावानाशंसन्तस्तदा जयम्‌ ॥ ३६ ॥ 
हंसस्तु मृदुकेनैव विक्रान्तुमुपचक्रमे | 

अत्यहीयत काकाच मुहूर्तमिव मारिष ॥ ३७ || 
अवमन्य रयं हंसानिदं वचनमन्रवीत्‌ | 

यो5सावुत्पतितो हंसः सोऽसावेव प्रहीयते ॥ ३८ ॥ 
अथ हंसः स तच्छूत्वा प्रापतत्‌ पश्चिमां दिशस्‌ । 
उपयुपरि वेगेन सागरं वरुणालयम्‌ || ३९ ॥ 

ततो भीः प्राविशत्‌ काकं तदा तत्र विचेतसम्‌ । 
द्वीपद्रमानपशथ्यन्तं निपतन्तं श्रमान्वितम्‌ | 

निपतेयं क नु श्रान्त इति तस्मिज्ञळाणेवे ॥ ४० ॥ 
अविषह्यः समुद्रो हि बहुसत्त्वगणारयः | 
महाभूतशतोद्भासी नभसोऽपि विशिष्यते ॥ ४१ ॥ 
गाम्मीर्याद्वि समुद्रस्य न विशेषः कुलाधम । ` 
दिगम्बराम्मसां कणे समुद्रस्था हि ssa: | 
बिदूरपातात्‌ तोयस्य किं पुनः कणे वायसः || ४२ ॥ 
अथ हंसोऽभ्यतिक्रम्य मुहूतेमिति चेति च | 
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काको gal निपतने समाहयसि दुर्मते | 

कथं त्वं पतनं काक सहास्माभित्रवीषि तत्‌ ॥ २१.॥ 
अथ हंसवचो मूढः कुत्सयित्वा पुनः पुनः | 
प्रजगादोत्तरं काकः कत्थनो जातिळाववात्‌ ॥ २२ ॥ 
शतमेकं च पातानां पतितास्मि न संशयः | 
शतयोजनमेकेकं विचित्रं विविध तथा ॥ २३ || 
उड्डीनमवडीनं च प्रडीनं डीनमेव च । 

निडीनमथ संडीनं तिर्यक्चातिगतानि च || २४ || 
विडीनं परिडीनं च पराडीनं सुडीनकम्‌ | 

अतिडीनं महाडीनं निडीनं RATER || २५ || 
गतागतप्रतिगता बह्वीश्च निकुडीनिका: | 

कर्तास्मि मिषतां वोऽद्य ततो द्रक्ष्यय मे बलम्‌ || २६ di 
एवमुक्ते तु काकेन प्रहस्येको विहंगम: | 

उवाच हंसम्तं काकं वचनं तन्निवोध मे || २७ || 
शतमेक च पातानां तं काक पतिता ध्रवम्‌ । | 
एकमेव तु ये पातं विदुः सर्वे विहंगमाः. ॥ २८॥ 
तमहं पतिता काक नान्यं जानामि कंचन | 

पत त्वमपि रक्ताक्ष येन वा तेन मन्यसे || २९ ॥ 
अथ काकाः प्रजहसुर्ये तत्रासन्‌ समागताः | 
कथमेकेन पातेन हंस: पातरातं जयेत्‌ ॥ ३० || 
एकेनेव शतस्यैक पातेनाभिभविष्यति | 

हंसस्य पतितं काको बल्वानाशुविक्रम: || ३१॥ 
पेततुः स्पर्थयाथ ततस्त हंसवायसौ | 

एकपाती च चक्राङ्गः काकः पातशतेन च || ३२॥ 
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पेतिवानथ चक्राङ्गः पेतिवानथ वायसः | 
विसिस्मापयिषुः पातेराचक्षाणोऽऽत्मनः क्रियाम्‌ || ३३ ॥ 
अश्र काकस्य चित्राणि पतितानीतराणि च । 

दृष्टा मुदिताः काका विनेदुरथ ते: स्वरैः ॥ ३४ ॥ 
हंसांश्चावहसन्ति स्म प्रावदन्नप्रियाणि च | 

उत्पत्योत्पत्य च प्राहुमुहर्तमिति चेति च ॥ ३५ ॥ 
वृक्षाग्रेम्य: स्थ्रलेभ्यश्च निपतन्त्युत्पतन्ति च | 

कुर्वाणा विविधान्‌ रावानाशंसन्तस्तदा जयम्‌ ॥ ३६ ॥ 
हंसस्तु सृदुकेनैव विक्रान्तुसुपचक्रमे | 

अत्यहीयत काकाच्च मुहूर्तमिव मारिष ॥ ३७ ॥ 
अवमन्य रयं हंसानिदं वचनमत्रवीत्‌ | 

योऽसावुत्मतितो हंसः सोऽसावेव प्रहीयते || ३८ ॥ 
अथ हंसः स तच्छृत्वा प्रापतत्‌ पश्चिमां दिशम्‌ | 
उपयुपरि वेगेन सागरं वरुणालयम्‌ || ३९ ॥ 

ततो मीः प्राविशत्‌ काकं तदा तत्र विचेतसम्‌ | 
द्वीपद्रुमानपश्यन्तं निपतन्तं श्रमान्वितम्‌ | 

निपतेयं क नु श्रान्त इति तसिञ्जलार्णवे ॥ ४० ॥ 
aAa: समुद्रो हि बहुसत्त्वगणार्यः | 
महाभूतशतोद्भासी नभसोऽपि विशिष्यते ॥ ४१ Ul 
गाम्मीर्याद्धि समुद्रस्य न विशेषः कुलाधम । ` 
दिगम्बराम्भसां कणे समुद्रस्था हि दुजया: | 
विदूरपातात्‌ तोयस्य कि पुनः कणे वायसः ॥ ४२ ॥ 
अथ हंसोऽभ्यतिक्रम्य मुहूतेमिति चेति च | 
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अवेक्षमाणस्तं काकं ARA व्यपसर्पितुम्‌ | 
अतिक्रम्य च चक्राङ्गः काकं d समुद्रेक्षत ॥ ४३ || 
d तथा हीयमानं च हंसो दृष्टाब्रवीदिदम | 
उजिहीपुर्निमज्जन्तं स्मरन्‌ सत्पुरुषत्रतम्‌ ॥ ४४ ॥ 
बहूनि पतनानि त्वमाचक्षाणो मुहुमुहुः | 
पतस्यव्याहरंश्चेदं न नो गुह्यं प्रमापसे || ४५ di 
कि नाम पतनं काक यत्‌ त्वं पतसि सांप्रतम्‌ | 
जलं स्पृशसि पक्षाभ्यां तुण्डेन च पुनः पुनः ॥ ४६ 
स पक्षाभ्यां Ada जलमर्णवे | 
काको बढ परिश्रान्तः सहसा निपपात ह || ४७ || 
हंस उवाच । 
शतमेकं च पातानां यत्‌ प्रभाषसि वायस | 
नानाविधानीह पुरा तच्चानृतमिहाद्य ते ॥ ४८ ॥ 


काक उवाच | 
उच्छिष्टदर्पितो हंस मन्येऽऽत्मानं सुपर्णवत्‌ | 
अवमन्य बहूंश्वाहं काकानन्यांश्च पक्षिणः | 
MER प्रपद्ये त्वां द्वीपान्त प्रापयस्व माम्‌ ॥ ४९ | 
यद्यहं स्वस्तिमान्‌ हंस स्वदेशं qiga पुनः | 
न कंचिदवमन्येयमापदो मां समुद्धर || ५० ॥ 
तमेवंवादिनं दीनं विरपन्तमचेतनम्‌ | 
काक काकेति वाशन्तं निमजाम्तं महार्णवे ॥ ५१.॥ 
Gea वायसं हंसो aefa सुदुदंशम | 
TAG वेपन्तं प्रष्ठमारोपयच्छनै: ॥ 42 II 
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आरोप्य U काकं d हंसः कणे विचेतसम्‌ | 
आजगाम पुनद्वीपं स्पर्धया पेततुर्यतः || ५३ ॥ 
संस्थाप्य d चापि पुनः समाश्वास्य च खेचरम्‌ | 
गतो adhag देशं हेसो मन इवाशुगः ॥ ५४ ॥ 


A rich and virtuous merchant had many sons who 
fed a crow from the remnants of their meals. The 
crow became arrogant and haughty and considered 
himself to be superior to other birds. When a flock 
of hamsa-s flew by, the sons of the merchant assured 
the crow that he was superior to them. The foolish 
crow then challenged the leader of the hamsa-s to a 
flying contest, saying that he could fly by displaying 
one hundred and one different kinds of motion. When 
the race began, the hamsa flew only in one way, while 
the crow attempted to fly in many fancy ways. At 
first the hamsa remained behind but then he flew 
steadily westward towards the sea. Having crossed 
the ocean, he looked around and saw the crow 
exhausted and about to die. When the hamsa was 
called upon to save the crow he did so without hesita- 
tion, and the crow, no longer proud of his might and 
energy, resolved to lead a life of peace and quiet. 

Among the fables appearing in the oldest parts of 
the Mahabharata, in the epic proper, the nidarsana of 
the hamsa and the crow is the most extensive. The 
fable of the jackal and his rivals in the Adiparvan and 
that of the cat and mouse in the Udyogaparvan, it 
must be admitted, are of comparable length, but they 
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are rightly considered by the editors of the BORI 
edition to be later interpolations. The fables of the 
Santiparvan, more specifically in the Rajadharmany- 
$asana and Apaddharma sections, arc likewise lengthy, 
with but few exceptions. Since the Santiparvan does 
not, strictly speaking, 
fables found there are doubtless of a later date and 
consequently they have been excluded from the present 
discussion. "They are of sufficient interest, however, to 
form the subject of a future study. 


belong to the epic narrative, the 
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GEORGE CARDONA 


ANVAYA AND VYATIREKA IN INDIAN 
GRAMMAR * 


0. The terms anvaya and vyatireka have been the 
subject of recent discussions concerning their use by 
Indian grammarians and logicians. D. S. Ruegg, Con- 
tributions à l’histoire de la philosophie linguistique indienne 
(Paris, 1959, p. 32), speaks of * la méthode de connexion 
et de différence [anvayavyatireka], qui occupe une place 
importante aussi dans la logique °, and (op. cit., p. 32 
fn. 3) refers to the law of position and contraposition. 
He thus considers the grammarians’ reasoning involving 


* The following abbreviations are used: Bh.: Mahabhasya 
(volume, page, and line [e.g. I. 1. 1.] of Kielhorn's ed.); ZM: 
Nàgesa's Laghumañjasa (CSS); PLM: Näge$a’s Paramalaghumafijusa 
(Haridas SS); PM: Haradatta's Padamañjari (in Kasikavriti, vols. 
1-2 [up to the end of the 2nd pada of the 3rd adhyaya], Varanasi, 
1965); Pr.: Kaiyata's Pradipa (volume and page of the Rohtak 
ed. [e.g. I. 1.]; SA: Bhattoji’s Sabdakaustubha (volume and page 
of the CSS ed.); Ud.: Nàgesa's Uddyota (volume and page of the 
Rohtak ed.); VP: Bhartrhari's Vakyapadiya (ed. K. V. Abhyankar 
and V. P. Limaye, Poona, 1965); Harivrsabha’s commentary on 
the first kanda is cited from the edition of VP (brahmakanda) by 
Raghunütha Sharma (Varanasi, 1963).—1 am sincerely grateful 
to the American Institute of Indian Studies, under whose auspices 
I spent the academic year 1965-6 in India reading grammatical 
texts. My sincerest thanks also to Pandit Ambika Prasad 
Upadhyay of Varanasi, with whom I studied the Mahäbhasya and 
appertaining commentaries, and to MM. K. S. Krishnamurti 
Sastri of Madras, with whom I studied the Maijüsa. 
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anvaya and vyatireka identical with the logicians’ reason- 
ing expressed by a sentence and its contrapositive. 
J. F. Staal, Philosophy, East and West, vol. 10 (1960), 
pp. 54-5, disagrees with Ruegg and considers that 
* the two methods are at first sight quite different, and 
the connection between the two constitutes a problem 
which is by no means trivial". In his paper * Contra- 
position in Indian Logic' (Proc. of the 1960 Inter- 
national Congress for Logic, Methodology, and the 
Philosophy of Science, pp. 634-49), Staal states (p. 648) 
that watireka in grammatical usage means change and 
vyatirekin “denotes what changes [either comes into 
being or disappears]’. H. Scharfe, who discusses many 
of the Mahabhasya passages where anvaya and vyatireka 
occur (Die Logik im Mahäbhäsya, Berlin, 1961, pp. 93-6), 
renders the compound form anvayavyatirekäbhyam as 
(p. 94), ‘auf Grund der [positiven] Implikation 
und ihrer [negativen] Umkehrung °. B. Oberhammer, 
Orientalische Literaturzeitung, vol. 59 (1964), p. 16, 
disagrees with Scharfe and suggests that vyatireka for the 
grammarians meant only separateness or additionalness. 

The only scholar of those mentioned who deals in 
any detail with the use of anvaya and vyalireka by the 
grammarians is Scharfe. However, his treatment re- 
quires reconsideration from two major viewpoints. He 
imports logical usage proper to contraposition into 
grammatical discussions—even apart from the 
mentioned above—where its justification is not at all 
apparent. He also deals only with the discussions in 
the Mahabhasya, leaving aside Statements of | 


one 


ater 
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grammarians which are important for a full under- 
standing of the use of amvaya and vyatireka in Indian 
grammar. 

1. A major source of disagreement is what mean- 
ing to attribute to the word vyatireka. It will be useful, 
therefore, to begin by considering the etymological 
meaning of the word. The compounds dti ric, ví ric, 
and pré ric, from the verb root ric ‘leave’, are used 
in Vedic in the meaning ‘ surpass, be superabundant °. 
Rgveda, IV. 16. 5 says of Indra: ubhé d paprau ródast 
mahiloá | dlas cid asya mahimá vi reci * He filled both 
world halves with his greatness; still did his greatness 
remain over. And RV, VI. 21. 2cd says again of 
Indra: ydsya divam áti mahná prthivyäh . . . riricé mahituám 
* Whose greatness surpassed heaven and earth in great- 
ness What is meant is clarified by RV, VI. 30. 1: 
prá ririce divá indrah prthivyd ardhdm id asya práti 76445 
ubhé ‘Indra surpassed heaven and earth; for half of 
him is equal to both world halves.’ 

1.1. In several grammatical discussions vyatirikia 
is used in the sense ‘surpassed’, ‘ not limited (to a 
certain domain) °. 

Rule II. 3. 50 (sasihi Sese) provides for the use of 
the sixth (sasthi [vibhaktih]) triplet of nominal endings, 
that is, the genitive, to express the rest (Sega). What 
this remainder is is determined by the previous rules. 
These provide for the use of such endings as those of 
the second (ditiya) and third (értiya) triplets, that is, 
the accusative and instrumental, to express that what 
is denoted by the nominal base (the pratipadikartha) is: 
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an object or instrument relative to an action. In such 
cases the pratipadikartha is a karaka °‘ producer, effec- 
tuator? of the activity to which it is related. The 
genitive, then, is introduced to express relations other 
than Karaka relations; cf. Bh., I. 463. 9: Sesa ity ucyate; 
Kah seso nama) karmadibhyo ye nye ^rlhàh sa sesah * The 
rule says, “ in the remainder ”; what is this remainder? 
The remainder is meanings other than object [karman], 
etc.’ And has., ad II. 3. 50: karmadibhyo nyah prati- 
padikarthavyatiriktah svasvämisambandhädih $esah “The re- 
mainder is a meaning other than object, etc. and dis- 
tinct from the meaning of the nominal base, such as 
the relation possession-possessor.’ "The Kasik@s ‘distinct 
from the meaning of the nominal base’ is said with 
reference to II. 3. 46 (pratipadikarthalingaparimanavacana- 
matre prathama). According to Paniniya-s beginning with 
Patañjali, part of this rule provides for the use of the 
first (prathamä) triplet of endings, the nominative, when 
the mere (matra) pratipadikartha is to be expressed. 

Vis. 3-5 ad 11. 3. 50 deal with a question which 
arises with regard to sequences such as rajñak purusah 
* [He is] the servant of the king’, in which there is 
expressed a relation qualifier-qualificand ( visesanavisesya- 
sambandha), specifically possession-possessor (svasvämi- 
sambandha). The servant is the qualificand, the king 
the qualifier; Bh., I. 464. 4-5: rajüah purusa ity alra raja 


! Cf. Thieme, JAOS, vol. 76 (1956), PP. 1-4. For the present 
discussion it does not matter whether IT, 3. 46 was differently 
interpreted by Katyayana; cf. Thieme, Op. cit., p. 3. j 
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visesanam puruso visesyah. Vis. 3 (sasthi Sesa iti ced vises- 
yasya pratisedhah) and 4 (tatra prathamavidhih) formulate 
the following objection. In terms of II. 3. 50 as 
stated t one must make specific provision to prevent the 
introduction of the genitive ending after what denotes 
the qualificand (visesya) and also for introducing the 
nominative ending after it. For, in r@ñah purusah the 
item purusa- does not express the mere pratipadikartha; 
it expresses it as a locus of a relation. Therefore, the 
nominative cannot be introduced by II. 3. 46 and the 
genitive is to be introduced by II. 3. 50. Since purusa- 
here denotes not only man but man as a locus of a 
relation, the pratipadikartha is said to be surpassed or 
added to (vyatirikta) ; Bh., I. 464. 5-6: tatra pratipadikartho 
vyatirikla iti krtvà prathamä na prāpnotij tatra sasthi sya 
tasyah pratisedho vaktavyah * There [in rajiah purusah] the 
meaning of the base [purusa-] is surpassed; reasoning 
thus, [we see that] the nominative does not obtain. 
The genitive would occur; provision must be made for 
its non-occurrence. The objections raised in vis. 3 
and 4 are countered by of. 5 (uktam pürvena), which 
recalls what was said in a previous vártfika, namely 
(Bh, I. 464. 10: ma và vakyarthatvad ii) that the 
relation expressed is the meaning of the sentence, hence 
is not part of what is denoted by the base purusa-. 


1 Kaiyata (Pr, If. 821) mentions a formulation which he 
ascribes to another grammar (zyakaragantare) and which avoids the 
problems mentioned: gune sastht * The sixth is used when a qualifier 
is to be expressed.” 
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12. The varttika referred to in vt. 5 ad II. 3. 50 
is vt. 2 ad II. 3. 46, which counters an objection raised 
in the first varttika on this sūtra (pratipadikartha 
matre prathamalaksane padasdmanddhikaranya upasamkhya- 
nam adhikatvat). In sequences such as virah purusah 
“The man is a hero’, in which both syntactic items 
(pada-s) 1 denote the same object (semanadhikaraga), it 
is objected, one must make an additional provision 
(upasamkhyana) for introducing the nominative endings. 
For, in terms of rule II. 3. 46 (see § 1.1 with fn. 1 on p. 316 
above) the nominative is introduced when merely the 
meaning of a base is to be expressed. In vira] purusah, 
however, purusa- denotes man qualified as possessing the 
quality of a hero (viratva) ; cf. Bh., I. 462. 2: puruse 
viralvam “There is viralva in the man.’ Since purusa- here 
denotes more (adhikatvat) than the base meaning, the 
latter is said to be surpassed (vyatirikta), so that the nomi- 
native does not obtain by II. 3. 46; Bh., I. 462. 1: 
watiriktah pratipadikartha itt krtva prathama na prapnott; 
cf. Bh., 1. 464. 5-6, cited in § 1.1. 

What the additional meaning in viral. purusah is 
becomes apparent from the rule providing for the 
compound virapurusa- * heroic man °. 


The compound 
is derived by rule II. 1. 58 (pürva . . 


i - viras ca), which 
provides that virah, etc. combine with other pada-s to 


1 A pada is, by the most general definition (I. 4, ] 
padam), an item ending in a nominal suffix ( 


(tin). 


+: suplinantam 
sup) or a verb ending 
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form a latpurusa compound.! Now, II. 1. 57 (oisesanam 
visesyena bahulam) provides for a pada denoting a visesana 
(e.g. nilam * blue’) to compound with a pada denoting 
a visesya (e.g. utpalam ‘ lotus’) to form a fatpurusa 
(e.g. nilotpalam, corresponding to nilam utpalam). ln 


1 An interesting discussion occurs in ०७. 20-1 ad II. 1. 1. By 
this rule (samarthah padavidhih) operations performed on pada-s apply 
only to pada-s which are samartha with each other. By samarthya, 
says Patañjali (Bh., I. 358. 15-16), is meant ekarthibhava * unifica- 
tion of meaning’. Vi.20ad II. 1. 1 (samánadhikaranegüpasamkhyanam 
asamarthatvat) argues that an additional provision must be made to 
allow the formation of a compound such as virapurusa-, since the 
pada-s, virah and purusah, by virtue of denoting the same object 
(samänädhikarana), are not samartha. Vt. 21 (dravyam padartha iti 
cet) clarifies the argument by saying that this objection holds if 
the meaning of the item (padartha) 1s a thing (drazya). If, on the 
other hand, the padartha is a generic quality (Jali), since purusatva 
‘ man-ness? and viratva ‘ hero-ness? are distinct, the compound 

an be formed. Patañjali (Bh., I. 370. 6: anyo hi viralvam guno 
nyo hi purusatvam) uses the word guna instead of jati. To avoid 
confusion, I may mention that guna * quality” occurs in varying 
contexts. It can also be used of qualities such as whiteness (see 
$ 2.1). There is a distinction made between items which are 
gupavdcin “expressing a quality’ and those which are dravyavicin 
expressing a thing १, A dravyaväcin can, in turn, denote a thing 
which by virtue of being a qualifier of another is termed guna; 
thus in rdjiak purusak the dravyavacin item rajan- denotes a qualifier 
of purusa. Cf. Bhartrhari's summary of the conclusion regarding 
rájfiah purusah (VP., III. 7. 157): 
dvistho "py asau pararthalvdd gunesu gyatiricyate | 
tatrabhidhiyamadnah san pradhane "py upabhujyate || 
* Though it occurs in both, [the sambandha] is directly expressed as 
the additional meaning of the guna-s, since thev are intended for 
others. While it is expressed therein (ie. in the guna-s), it is 
experienced also for the principal (i.e. the qualificand).’ 
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the opinion of Päniniya-s beginning with Patañjali 
(Bh., 1. 400. 8-11), II. 1. 58 is an expatiation (prapaiica) 
of II. 1. 57. The additional meaning in virah purusah, 
whence is derived virapurusa-, then is the relation 
visesanavisesyasambandha, just as in räjñah purusah. Thus 
Kaiyata (Pr., IT. 814-15): avadhäranärthänmatragrahanat 

adhikarthapratitau prathamayd na bhävyam/ asti ca 
virah purusa ityadau samanadhikaranyád visesanavisesyabha- 
vasyadhikasya pratitih * Since the word mitra is used in 
the limiting sense, the nominative should not occur 
when there is understood a meaning additional to 
[that of the pratipadika]; and in a sentence such as 
virah purusah, since both items refer to the same object, 
there is understood the relation of qualifier-qualificand.’ 
Similarly, Haradatta, PM, ad II. 3. 46 (II. 206): 
- + + Visegapavisesyabhavasyádhikárthasya pratiteh prathama na 
prapnoti. 

Vt. 2 ad II. 3. 46 counters this objection by noting 
that the additional meaning is the mcaning of the 
sentence, not of a pratipadika in the sentence. This 
conclusion is summarized by Bhartrhari as follows 


(VP, III. 14. 6): 


uisesanavisesyalvam padayor upajàyale | 
na pratipadikarthas ca latraivam vyatiricyate || 
“The relation of visesanavisesya 


arises between pada-s; 
nor is the base meaning thus sur 


passed in them.’ 


1 According to Thieme, JAOS 
Ace p : » vol. 76 pp. 3-4, the additi 
mcaning is the idea of identification, 2 ré: 
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1.3. The Bhasyas discussion subsequent to vf. 5 
ad II. 3. 50 ($11 end) is of considerable interest. 
'The following question is posed by way of objecting 
to the statement of vf. 5. Why does one only say that 
the meaning additional to the pratipadikartha of purusa- 
belongs to the sentence? Why not equally well say 
that the meaning additional to the pratipadikartha of 
rajan- belongs to the sentence? As a justification of 
vt. 5 it is then noted that even without the word purusah 
the additional meaning is understood for r&ñah, while 
this additional meaning is not understood for purusa- in 
purusah unless the word räjñah (or some such genitive) 
occurs in construction with the latter.! The following 
objection is then raised. This situation results from the 
use of the genitive ending after rajan-; if one used the 
genitive ending after purusa- the additional meaning 
would be understood for it too. This objection is 
countered by considering the following. One cannot 
say that meaning is a result of words; on the contrary, 
one must say that words are used as a result of meanings 
intended; BA., I. 464. 15-16: na hi Sabdakriena nämärthena 
bhavitavyam/ arthakrtena nama Sabdena bhavitavyam.? These 


1 Bh., 1. 464. 10-13: kuto nu Khalo etat puruse yad ädhikyam sa 
vükyürlha iti na puna räjani yad adhikyam sa vakyarthah syat | antarenapi 
purusasabdaprayogam räjani so “riko gamyate na punar antarena rajasabda- 
prayogam puruse so ’rtho gamyale. 

? Similarly, Bh., ad II. 1. 1 (I. 362. 17-21), where Patañjali 
points out that if one adopts the opposed view an item like 
gogucara- ‘ going among cattle" must necessarily have a specific 
denotation. As Kaiyata (Pr. II. 510) makes clear, it would 

21 
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statements are made from the point of view of the 
speaker, who intends to convey certain meanings and 
thus uses certain linguistic forms. As Kaiyata puts it 
(Pr., II. 822-3): arthasya pralipipädayisaya visayikarana- 
karanabhyam | sabdasyoccárananuccaranalaksanau bhavabhavau 
“The presence or absence of linguistic units—defined 
as their pronunciation or non-pronunciation—results 
from bringing to mind or not bringing to mind a 
meaning when one wishes to convey a meaning.’ 

Viewing the question from this vantage, one must 
say that there is some meaning (arthariipa) which results 
in rdjüah by itself conveying more than the pratipadi- 
kartha of rüjan- without purusah being used. Bh., 
I. 464. 16-17: tad etad evam dréyatàm arthariipam evaitad 
evanyaliyakam yenantarenapi purusasabdaprayogam räjani so 
"rlho gamyate. What rājñah conveys that is additional 
to the pratipadikartha of rajan- is possessorness (svamitoa), 
itself conditioned by the existence of an object of 
possession (sva). In other words, rājñah by itself con- 
veys that the king is a possessor of something; this 
object of possession is then specified when purusah is 
placed in construction with rgnah. Cf. Kaiyata, Pr., 
II. 823: aniyatam svam apeksya prathamam eva sambandha- 
Sraya sasthi ulpadyate/ purusasamnidhau tu Svavisesaprati- 
patlir ity arthah * First of all, with regard to an unspeci- 
fied possession, the genitive—the basis of which is a 
relation—occurs; when purusa- is conjoined, however, a 
specific object of possession is understood.? 


only refer to one who goes among 


many cows (soyu), while i 
should be used even if only one 


cow comes into question. 


= 
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Patañjali clarifies his argument by using a parallel 
from nominal case forms denoting karaka-s (cf. § 1.1). 
A pratipadikartha such as datra * scythe’ is modified by 
being, for example, the instrument of the act of cutting. 
Therefore, the appellation (696) karana “instrument” 
applies to it; the datra is now a karana. That the daira 
is the instrument of cutting can result in two different 
linguistic expressions. On the one hand, it can condi- 
tion the use of the instrumental suffix after datra-: 
(1) datrena lunati * He cuts with a scythe.’ Or it can 
condition mercly the use of the term karana: (2) datram 
lunatikriyayah karanam ‘ The instrument of cutting is the 
scythe. To the question when are appellations such 
as karana taken to condition the use of case suffixes, 
the answer is, when they deviate (vyabhicaranti) from 
the meaning of the nominal base. When they do not 
deviate from the pratipadikärtha they remain mere 
appellations, that is one uses the term karana as in (2) 
Bh., 1. 464. 21-3: kada ca vibhaktinam utpattau nimiltatveno- 
padiyante/ yada zyabhicaranti prütipadikartham] yada hi na 
vyabhicaranty akhyabhiita eva lada bhavanti karma karanam 
. iti. Similarly, notes Kaiyata (Pr., II. 824), there 
are: (3) rajiah and (4) raja svami “The possessor is 
the king.’ 
Now, generally, it is said of x and y: ‘ x ayabhicarati 
y? if x occurs elsewhere than where y occurs; and 
‘x na vyabhicarati y^ if x occurs only where y occurs. 
For example, it is said of the root i ‘ to study” that it 


1 Bh., 1. 464. 18-19: pratipadikarthanam kriyakrta visesd upajayante. 
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does not deviate from (na gyabhicarati) the preverb adhi, 
since the only forms that occur contain the preverb 
(e.g. 3 sg. pres. adhite). But adhi docs deviate from 
(wabhicarali) i in that it occurs with other verb roots.! 
Similarly, in the present context, an appellation such as 
karana can be intended as applicable to any object 
denoted by a nominal base or as limited to the specific 
object denoted by datra-. In the first case, the datra 
is qualified as being an instrument; the pratipadikartha 
of datra- is thus modified, and this qualification is 
shown by using the instrumental suffix. In the second 
case, the appellation karana is limited to the locus 
datra; onc says that the karana is specifically the dätra. 
Since the meaning of the nominal base dätra- has not 
been modified, the nominative marker is used: dätram.? 

2. Vyabhicara and avyabhicdra are of importance in 
grammatical discussions where oyalireka is used in the 
meaning ‘difference’? and avyatireka means ‘ non- 
difference ’. 

Rule II. 1. 51 provides for the formation of tat- 
puruga compounds denoting conglomeration (samahara) .* 


1 Cf. Patañjali’s discussion on vt. 7 ad T. 3. | (Bh., 1. 256. 4-8). 

“To keep this paper within reasonable bounds, I have omitted 
the discussions on 111, 1. 26 (Bh., 11, 31. 24 to 39. 22) V. 5: 58 
(11, 414. 22), and VIII. 3. 65 (III. 449, 11-13), where vyatireka 
and azyatireka are used as in the discussions summarized above. 

IT. 1. 51: taddhitarthottarapadasamahare ca (diksamkhye 50 
samänädhikaranena 49). For the purposes of this discussion Iron 51 
provides for a fada denoting number (samkhyà) to compere with 
a pada which refers to the same object 


À (samanddhikarana)_ if 
the resultant form means samāhāra. 


As in the case of items like 
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For example, equivalent to pañcanäm pulanam samaharah 
‘a conglomerate of five packs’ there is a compound 
paücapüli.! Now, it is suggested in the Bhasya, that, if 
samähära of the rule is taken to mean the act of bringing 
together,? then if one says pañcapüly aniyatam ‘let a 
paücapüli be brought’, since the injunction is made 
relative to an action, the bringing of an object does 
not result. Bh., I. 393. 14: pañcapüly aniyatam iti bha- 
vänayane codite dravyänayanam na prapnoti. To justify the 
interpretation adopted a parallel is invoked. There is 
an injunction, * À bull is to be sacrificed and a goat 
sacred to Agni and Soma.’ How is it that, although 
the injunction is made with reference to generic quality 
(akrti, i.c. not to a specific single bull or goat), one 
performs the acts of seizing, slaying, sprinkling and cut- 
ting on the individual thing (dravya) ? Bh., I. 393. 15-16: 
atheha gaur anubandhyo ^jo °gnisomiya iti katham akrtau 
coditayam — dravy drambhanalambhanaproksanavisasanant 


sukla- (§ 2.1) a samkhydvacin item like pañca is said to denote also the 
samkhyeya * thing counted °, so that pañca- and püla- in the example 
given are said to be samanadhikaraga. 

1By I. 2. 46 (kyttaddhitasamasás ca) a compound (samasa) is 
classed as a pratipadika. TI. 4. 71 (supo dhatupratipadikayoh [luk 58]) 
provides for deletion of nominal endings (sup) which are included 
within a pratipadika; hence the endings which appear in pañcanam 
pülünàm . . . do not occur in the equivalent compound. By 
IL. 1. 52 (samkhyüpürvo dviguh), a taipurusa whose first member is 
a number word is called dvigu. Hence, by IV. 1. 21 (dvigok 
[nip 5]) in the formation of the feminine the suffix rip (i) occurs. 
By VI. 4. 148 (yasyeti ca [lopak 147]); paicapüla-i- paiicapül $-i. 

2 Cf. Bh., IL. 393. 5-6: evam tarhi bkavasddhano bhavisyati] 


samäharanam samähärah. 
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kriyanta iti. Two alternative explanations are given. 
First, since it is impossible to perform the acts 
of seizing, etc. on a generic quality, onc performs them 
on the specific object accompanied by that quality 
(i.e. possessed of it). Similarly, since it is impossible 
to bring an action, when one says pañcapüly änivaiäm, 
an object is brought. BA., I. 393. 16-18: asambhavat/ 
akrtav arambhanadinam sambhavo nastiti krlväkrlisahacarite 
dravya arambhanadini kriyante/ idam apy evampatiyakam eva/ 
asambhavad bhavanayanasya dravyänayanam bhavisyati. Alter- 
natively, one may say that there is no difference 
(avyatireka) between generic quality and individual; 
Bh., 1. 393. 19: athavavyatirekad dravyakrtyoh. 

The same sequence of arguments occurs in the 
Bhasya ad V. 1. 59 (II. 357. 3-8). Kaiyata’s commen- 
tary on this passage is particularly lucid in bringing 
out the different views behind the alternative sugges- 
tions: Pr., IV. 56: yesam lävad vyatiriktà jatis tesam etad 
eva jatau karyam codyamänam dravyavisayam evopalisthate/ 

avyalirekäd iti] jatitadvator gunaguninos ca tallvika- 
bhedabhdvad dravyam eva tena dvarena tasu tasu kriyásu 
codyata ity arthah ‘For those who hold that generic 
quality [jati] 7 is absolutely distinct [from the individual 
possessed of it], a deed enjoined as to be performed on 
the generic quality occurs only as applicable to an 


1 When dkrli and jati are used with distinct mcanings, the 
former means the particular physical arrangement of parts (Kaiyata 
Pr., IV. 520: avayavasamnivesavisesa) which characterizes somethin 
Cf. the slokavartlika-s cited by Patañjali ad IV, 1. 63 (Bh., 11. 225. 
14-18). 
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individual object. The meaning of awatirekat is as 
follows. Since there is no essential difference between a 
generic quality and what is possessed of it or between a 
quality and its qualificand [gunaguninoh], thereby only the 
individual object is enjoined for such and such deeds.’ 

The relation between the alternatives is clear. The 
first assumes that 6/76 (or jati) and dravya are distinct, 
but that they always accompany each other; this is the 
Bhasya’s akrtisahacarite dravye, which Kaiyata (IV. 56) 
glosses tadavyabhicarini “not deviating from it’. That the 
two accompany each other then serves as the reason for 
the second alternative, which considers them identical. 

2.1. Kaiyata’s commentary cited in §2 mentions 
the non-difference between jali and dravya and also 
between guna and gunin. Näge$a (Ud., IV. 56) further 
notes that this comment suggests that one need not 
invoke deletion of the possessive suffix maiup to obtain 
expressions in which two words occur in the same 
grammatical form, that is, denote the same object: evam 
ca samanadhikaranyam api matublopam vinaivetyadi dhvanitam. 

This refers to the discussion on V. 2. 94 (B/., Il. 
394. 7-11). This rule (tad asyasty asminn iti matup) pro- 
vides for the suffixation of matup to an item x which 
occurs in the nominative to yield a derivative with the 
meanings ‘x belongs to’ (asyasti), ‘x is located at’ 
(asmin).! Thus, corresponding to devadattasya gavah 

1 V. 2. 94 comes under the regimen of the adhikara IV. 1. 82 
(samarthänäm prathamád và), which states that the suffixes given in 


subsequent rules apply optionally (एव) and after that item which 
is samartha with another (see fn. 1 on p. 319 above) and given 
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santi “D. has cows? there is a derivative gomal-, as in 
goman devadattah “D. is rich in cows. Vt. 3 ad V. 2. 94 
(gunavacanebhyo matupo luk) states that one must provide 
for deletion of matup after items called gunavacana. 
Gunavacana is a term used of adjectives such as 
sukla * white’, krsna * black °, which denote both quality 
(whiteness, blackness) and things possessed of the 
quality! as opposed to adjectives such as vapavan 
‘fatty? (< vapa ‘ fat’), which denote only things 
possessed of a quality.? This classification reflects the 


first in the rules. Thus in V. 2. 94 the variable tat (nominative) 
is stated first; hence the suffixation applies after items for which 
lat stands, c.g. gdvah. 

1 Cf. Patafijali ad V. 1. 119 (Bh., II. 367. 14-18), where it is 
claimed first that the rule will not provide for forms such as 
Suklalva- * whiteness’ < fukla-, with the abstract suffix (va. For, 
sukla- itself already has the meaning of an abstract quality, so 
that there is nothing for the suffix to express. This as opposed 
to items such as urksa- * tree’, which mean both abstract quality 
(guna, i.c. the jati [Pr., IV. 90], cf. fn. 1 on p. 319 above) and 
thing (dravya). It is then stated that items like sukla- also mean. 
both guna and dravya, since by vt. 3. ad V. 2. 94 (see below) sukla- 
is also derived from *fuklamat-. 

2In his commentary on II. 1. 30 (द latkrlärthena guna- 
vacanena) Pataüjali says (Bh., I. 358. 5) that Pànini's rule has 
Sunavacanena so that the rule in question does not apply in the 
case of adjectives like vapavat-. Cf. Kaiyata (Pr., 11. 590): vapavac- 
chabdas tu gunavacano na bhavati] yo hi gunam uktoa dravyam abhidhatte 
Jatha Suklak pata iti fuklafabdah sa Sunavacanah| vapävacchabdas tu 
sarvada vapasambandhavisistam dravyam dha * But the item vapavat- is 
not gunavacana, For, an item is gunavacana which, having expressed 
a quality, denotes an object, like the item sukla- in suklah palah. 


The item vapävat-, however, always denotes an object qualified 
by its connection with vapa.’ 
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syntactic fact that an adjective such as sukla occurs in 
sequences of the type (a) suklah patah ‘The cloth is 
white” and (b) patasya suklah ‘the whiteness of the 
cloth ’, while the type vapavan does not occur in type 
(b). In (a) both sukla- and pata-, followed by the 
same nominal ending (nom. sg. s), denote a single 
object; in (b) sukla- denotes the quality whiteness, 
hence does not require an abstract suffix.! Vi. 3 is 
stated so that in (a) forms of the type *suklaman be 
not allowed. For, since sukla- does denote whiteness, 
without this specific statement such a form would result.? 
The Bhasyz argues that this varttika is not necessary 
by saying (Bh., II. 394. 8-9): awyatirekat siddham| na 
guno guninam oyabhicarali. In view of the discussion 
given in § 2 and noting that instead of simply saying 
na... vyabhicarati Patanjal puts this in quotations 


1 CF. Patañjalis comments on I. 4. 21 (Bh., I. 321 12-17) 
and V 1. 59 (II. 356. 9-13), where he notes that a guna is at times 
a qualifier of a gunin (kadacid guno gunivisesako bhavati) while at 
other times a guna is referred to by means of a gunin (Kadacic ca 
gunind guno vyapadisyate). In the first case the items expressing 
guna and gunin denote the same object (samanadhikaramyam guna- 
guninoh); this is expressed by (a). In the second case, the guna 
is independent (svapradhäna) ; the item expressing it does not then 
require an abstract suffix (taddntarena bhavapratyayam. gunapradhano 
bhavali nirdesah), as in (b). 

2 Cf, Kaiyata (Pr, IV. 161): gunavacanebhya iti] Suklädaya 
evabhinnarüpà gune tadvati ca drauye varlamana grhyante na tu räpädayah 
sarvadä gunamatravacanah * [The vt. statement] gunavacanebhyah refers 
only to items such as sukla-, which, without any difference in form, 
refer both to a quality and the thing possessed of it; not to [items] 
such as räpa-, which express only a quality.’ 
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(१८), we should take Pataíijali's statement to be a con- 
clusion and the reason for that conclusion: ' The correct 
result is obtained because of non-difference [avyatirekat]. 
We reason as follows: the quality never deviates from 
that possessed of it” That is, as the avyabhicära be- 
tween jati and dravya leads to the assumption of their 
non-difference, so also in the case of guna and gunin.! 


! Cf. Kaiyata (Pr., IV. 161) : na guna ili] gunaguninor játitadvator 
ivayulasiddhyabhavat so ‘yam ity abhedat sambandha ity arthah “The 
meaning of [the Bhasya statement] na gunah . . . is as follows. The 
relation between a guna and a gunin is identity, expressed by so 
*yam * this is that "^; this by virtue of the fact that, like a jati and 
that possessed of it, the two do not occur separately. And Nàgeáa 
(Ud., IV. 161): abhedadhyavasane helur bhäsye na guna ityadi ‘ The 
reason for concluding that there is non-diflerence is given in the 
Bhasya [when it is said] na gunah. . . ? Scharfe (op. cit. p. 96 with 
fn. 3), differs from the commentators and from the conclusions 
indicated by the parallelism of the discussions involving játi[drazya 
and gunalgunin. He translates avyatirekàt as, “Auf Grund der 
nicht-negativen=Implikation’, and he states that zyalireba is 
‘offensichtlich dem Terminus wyabhicdra . . . synonym’. Of 
interest for the present discussion is an argument regarding the 
perception of guna and gunin in Brahmasütra, XI. 3. 26. In the 
introduction to this sätra, Samkara poses the question to which 
the sütra answers. A quality such as whiteness (sukla) is not seen 
to occur separately (vyalirekena) from a gunin such as a cloth (pata). 
How then can one say that a guna might occur separately from 
its gunin? katham punar guno gunivyalirckenanyatra varteta] na hi patasya 
Suklo gunah patavyatirekendnyatra varlamano drgyate. In answering to 
this objection, BS, II. 3. 26 (uyatireko gandhavat) then uses the 
example of a smell (gandha). Although one may not actually 
have come ie contact with given flowers, one can perceive their 
smell from afar. This discussion then deals with perception only, 
not with a grammatical distinction, as does the Bhasya. + 
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Vi. 4 (avyatirekat siddham iti ced drsto wyatirekah) argues 
that this is improper, since there is difference 
(vyatireka) between a guna and its gunin, as seen from 
(b). The structure of (b) shows that sukla and pata 
are distinct, hence for (a) the zeroing of the posses- 
sive suffix must be explicitly provided for. By 
saying that in (a) sukla- results from the deletion 
of malup, the same result is obtained as was argued 
for by considering sukla- and pata- to denote the 
same object, namely that in (a) sukla- denotes an 
object.” 

The grammatical distinctions between virah purusalr 
(81.2) and suklah patah on the one hand, and patasya 
Suklah on the other, together with the semantics asso- 
ciated with these distinctions are neatly summarized 
by Bhartrhari (VP, UI. 14. 8): 


vibhaktibhedo niyamad gunagunyabhidhayinoh | 
samanadhikaranyasya prasiddhir dravyasabdayoh | 


* A difference in nominal endings necessarily prevails. 
for items denoting guna and gun; it is established that 
those items occur with identical endings which denote 
things.” 


1 According to Näge$a (Ud., IV. 162) this view is expressed 
bv an ekadesin, who does not realize that distinctness coexisting 
with non-distinctness does not necessarily condition the use of the 
possessive suffix matup abhedasamanadhikarano bhedo na matubniya- 
maka iti bhavah| etad ajanana ekadesy aha dr$yata iti 

2 Cf. fn. 1 on p. 328 above 
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3. In the above discussions vyalireka, avyatireka, 
and oyatirikta, avyatirikla were used in arguments con- 
cerning the surpassing of a base meaning in sentences 
(§§ 1.1-1.2) and the identity or difference obtaining 
between denotata (88 2-2.1). Slightly different are the 
discussions in two passages of the Mahabhasya where 
the compound form anvayavyatirekabhyam occurs. 

Before proceeding to these discussions, it is uscful 
to emphasize the point of view from which the argu- 
ments proceed. Recall that in § 1.3, I pointed out how 
on occasion Patafijali argues from the vantage of the 
speaker who intends to convey certain meanings and 
therefore uses certain linguistic forms. The arguments 
involving anvaya and vyatireka together, on the other 
hand, are made from the point of view of the inter- 
preter. The basic question is then how to justify 
attributing independent meaningfulness to parts of 
whole utterances or, more specifically, to bases (prakyti) 
and suffixes (pratyaya). 

3.1. Rule I. 2. 45 (arthavad adhatur apratyayah 
pratipadikam) defines a pratipadika as a meaningful 
(arthavat) item other than a verb root (dhatu) or suffix 
(pratyaya). Vt. 7 (arthavalta nopapadyate kevalendvacanat) 
formulates the following objection. The meaningful- 
ness (arthavalta) attributed to a pratipadika (e.g. vrksa- 
* tree") does not arise in the first place, since an item 
like vrksa- does not by itself (kevalena) convey a meaning; 
Bh., Y. 219. 11-12: na kevalena orksasabdendartho gamyate/ 
kena tarhi/ sapratyayakena ° A meaning is not understood 
from the item orksa- alone. Whence then? From i 
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together with a suffix! The immediate answer to 
vl. 7 assumes that a pratipadika such as vrksa- and a 
pratyaya such as s are independently meaningful. The 
statement is made (vt. 8: na và pratyayena nityasambandhat 
kevalasyaprayogah) that, since a prakrti is always con- 
nected with a suffix, it is not used independently? 
'This does not, of course, directly, answer to the objec- 
tion raised; Bh., I. 219. 16-18: anyad bhavan prsto "nyad 
dcaste . . . arthavattà nopapadyate kevalenavacanad iti bhavan 
asmübhis coditah kevalasyaprayoge hetum aha) evam ca kila 
nama krlvà codyate samudäyasyarthe prayogad avayavanam 
aprasiddhir itt * You are asked one thing and you explain 
another. I objected to you as follows: the meaningful- 
ness [of a pratipadika] does not arise, because it does 
not by itself convey a meaning. You say the reason 


1 Cf Kaiyata (Pr., II. 77): arthavallà samjnanimittaivenofalta, 
sā ca vakyasyaiva padasya và kevalasya loke prayujyamanasyopapadyate 
ma tu prakylibhagasya kevalasya, prayogabhavad. . . * Meaningfulness 
is stated as a condition for the use of the term 7ratipadika. But 
it [meaningfulness] results only for a sentence or a pada, which 
are used independently in common usage; not for a prakrli, since 
it is not used independently.” 

2 According to Paniniya-s beginning with Katyayana (zt. 11 
ad III. 1. 2) there is a convention regarding the following limita- 
tion (niyama): prakrüpara eva pralyayah prayoktavyah pratyayaparaiva 
ca prakrtih * A pratyaya is to be used only when it follows a prakrti 
and a prakrti is to be used only followed by a pratyaya (Bh., 11. 5. 
23-4). This is supposed to be indicated by Panini’s use of the 
word parah in III. 1. 2 (paras ca). Later commentators are careful 
to point out that this limitation on usage applies only up to the 
time a pada is formed; PM, II. 338: à padatvanispaites cayam niyamah ; 
similarly, SR, Il. 304. This is said so as not to conflict with the 
use of forms such as payah; see $3.3. 
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for its not being used alone. The objection is made 
by reasoning as follows: since the whole is used to 
convey a meaning, it is not established that its com- 
ponents are.” Vi. 9 (siddham tv anvayavyatirekabhyam) 
explains how one arrives at considering the prakrti and 
pratyaya independently meaningful; this is done by virtue 
of anvaya and oyatireka. Tt is important to note that 
the Bhasya does not define the terms anvaya and vyatireka 
directly; instead it describes a procedure involving 
anvaya and walireka, as follows.! When orksah is pro- 
nounced one hears an item urksa- ending in a and a 
suffix s;* and certain meanings are understood, namely 
(1) something possessed of roots, branches, fruit, and 
leaves; and (2) singularity. When, in turn, urksau is 
pronounced, an item disappears (kascic chabdo hiyate), 
another arises (kascid upajayate), and another remains 
(kascid anvayi).4 Also, a meaning disappears, another 
arises, and still another remains constant (artho ह 
kascidd hiyate kascid upajäyate kascid anvayi). S disappears, 

"The actual replacing of items is known as &äpa * insertion ° 
and wdvapa * extraction’; cf. LM, 21; PLM, 7. 

2-5 ->r (VIII. 2. 66: sasajuso ruh) > h (VIII. 3. 15: kharava- 
sdnayor visarjaniyah). 

3T. 4. 21 (bahusu bahuvacanam) and 22 (duyekayor dvivacanaika- 
vacane) provide for the use of suffixes termed bahuvacana, doivacana, 
and ekavacana to express, respectively, plurality, duality, and 
singularity. By I.4. 102 (tany ekavacanadvivacanabahuvacanany ekasah), 
s is ekavacana, au is dvivacana, as is bahuvacana. 

4 For the general meaning of anvaya cf. Patañjali on II. 1. 1 
(Bh., I. 364. 18-22), where he speaks of anvaya in the case of a 
jar of ghee (ghrtaghata) or oil (tailaghaja). Even if the ghee or oil 


is poured out something remains which distinguishes the two jars 
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au arises, and vrksa- remains; meaning (2) is now 
absent, the meaning of duality arises, and meaning 
(1) remains. The conclusion is (Bh., I. 219. 25-7) yah 
sabdo hiyate tasyasav artho yo hiyate] yah Sabda upajayate 
lasyasav artho yo ’rtha upajayate] yah Sabdo * nvayi tasyasao artho 
yo "rtho ’nvayt “The meaning which disappears is the 
meaning of the item which disappears; the meaning 
which arises is the meaning of the item which arises; 
the meaning which remains is the meaning of the item 
which remains.’ 

It is clear from the subsequent discussion in the 
Bhäsya that this reasoning serves to establish a limitation 
(niyama). Such a limitation could be of either of two 
types: a limitation on a linguistic item (sabdaniyama) or 
on the meaning (arthaniyama). The first would consist 
in saying that a certain item occurs only in a certain 
meaning (ayam sabdo ’sminn evarthe vartate), while the 
second would require that a certain meaning be ex- 
pressed only by a certain item (ayam eva Sabda imam 
artham aha)!” The objection is raised that, though the 
meaningfulness of individual items has been established 
by anvaya and zyatireka, the distribution of meaning as 
given has not been thereby proved. For, there are 
cases where several items denote but one object, e.g. 
indra, $akra, puruhüta, and puramdara are all names for 
Indra. There are also individual items with different 
meanings, e.g. aksa means ' axle’ and also * gambling 
die’. This being so, it is asked, how can one say that 


1I have supplied the wording of the niyama-s here. Cf 
Patañjali ad I. 4. 21 (Bh., I. 322. 8-10) and I. 3. 1 (Bh., I. 255.6, 9). 
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a certain meaning is proper to the prakrii, another to 
the pratyaya (arthaniyama) ? Why not equally well say 
that either the prakrti or the pratyaya of itself is the 
expressor of all the meanings? ! If this were the case, 
it is answered, the prakrti or the pratyaya would be a 
general item (sdémdnyasabda); it would then require 
either an item denoting something specific or a context 
in order to denote something specific.2 Thus, if orksa- 
alone expressed the meanings ascribed to the prakrti 
and the pralyaya, then if urksah were pronounced, one 
should understand not only the meaning ‘one tree’, 
but also * two trees’ and * many trees’.® It is a fact, 
however, that if one says orksah, a specific meaning is 
naturally understood. Hence, it is concluded that it is 
not a question of samanyasabda. And, if this is the case, 
then, one must say that the prakyti expresses its meaning, 
the pralyaya its meaning. 

$2. As I said above (§ 3.1), Patañjali does not 
directly define either anvaya or vyalireka. In another 


1 Bh., I. 219. 27-290. 5: visama upanyüsah] bahavo hi Sabdä 
ekárlhà bhavantil tadyathal indrah Sakrah puruhittah puramdarah ... 
ii] ekas ca Sabdo bahvarthah] ladyatha] akséh . . . iti! atah kim na 
sadhiyo'rthavatla siddhé bhavatif ma brūmo "rlhavallà na sidhyatiti/ 
varnitarthavaltanvayavyalirekabhyam ev 7/ tatra kula etad ayam prakrtyartho 
Dam pralyayärtha ili na punah prakrtir evobhüvarthau brayat pratyaya 
eva vd. If the prakrli is said to express both meanings, then the 
suffixes serve as illuminators (dyotaka) to bring out the meanings; 
cf. Pr., II. 79: prakrtih sarvan arthan abhidadhati dyotikds tu vibhaktayah. 

2Bh., Y. 990. 5-6: sdmanyasabda eta evam syuh - 
nantarena visesam prakaranam và viSesesu avalisthante, 


* Pr., I. 79: prakrtis cet sarvàn arthan abhidadhyad vrksa ity ukte 
sarud samkhyd praliyeta. . . . oes 


| sàmányasabdàs ca 
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passage, however, he formulates a usage which throws 
light on the present discussion, and the two together 
yield a meaning for vyatireka which is also reflected in 
later commentaries. In his discussion of I. 2. 64 
(Bh., I. 241. 1), Patanjali states: za . . . antarena 
tadvacinah $abdasya prayogam tasyarthasya gatir bhavati 
‘A meaning is not understood without the use of the 
item expressing that meaning. ! If we recall that in 
his discussion of I. 2. 45 Patafijali speaks of the dis- 
appearance (hiyate) of meanings concurrent with the 
disappearance of linguistic items, vyatireka is satisfac- 
torily explained as meaning the absence (abhava) of an 
item and its meaning. The method of anvaya and 
vyatireka used to establish the meaningfulness of com- 
ponents and to ascribe individual meanings to com- 
ponents, then, consists in observing the concurrent 
occurrence (anvaya) of a certain meaning and a certain 
linguistic unit and the absence (vyatireka) of a meaning 
and a unit. This is Kaiyata's formulation (Pr., II. 
78-9, ad I. 2. 45): sati Sabde "rthavagamah . . . Sabdabhave 
tadarthanavagamah ‘[Anvaya:] the understanding of 
a meaning when there is an item; [ayatireka:] the 


1 Cf. also vt. 2 ad I. 1. 68: . . . Sabdapirvako hy arthe sampratyayak 
‘ The understanding of a meaning is preceded by a linguistic 
item.” 

5 Another passage where it is shown that by anvayauyatireka a. 
suffix is considered independently meaningful is Bh., ad V. 1. 22 
(IY. 346. 17-18): Kevalenapi pratyayenartho gamyate] katham| uktam 
anvayavyatirekabhyam. 

22 
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non-understanding of a meaning when an item is absent.? 
A similar formulation is given by Haradatta, PM, ad 
I. 4. 21 in connection with establishing that a prāti- 
padika denotes only jali, vyakti (* individual’) and /izga 
(* gender °), while the nominal suffixes denote samkhya 
(‘number’) and karaka: PM, 1. 528: anvapavyatirekabh- 
yam hi sabdarthaniscayah] yasya sabdasyanvaye yo "rthah 
pratiyate vyatireke ca vyatiricyate sa tasyarthah ° The mean- 
ing of an item is determined by anvaya and oyatircka; 
the meaning understood when a certain item occurs 
and which becomes absent when that item becomes 
absent is the meaning of that item.’ That vyatiricyate, 
yyatireka do not refer simply to change is indicated by 
Haradatta’s statement (loc. cit.) that though in cases 
such as nominative-accusative singular forms like payah 
“milk”, dadhi ‘curds’, madhu ‘honey’ the meanings 
attributed to the number suffixes (vacana) and the case- 
marking triplets ((rika) are understood without these 
suffixes occurring (anlarena vacanam antarena ca trikam sa 
so ’rthah pratiyate), one is still justified in saying that 
the suffixes express samkhyad and karaka. On these forms, 
see below, § 3.3. 

3.3. Other discussions serve to confirm the inter- 
pretation given in § 3.2. As I have noted, Katyayana 
and Patañjali argue that the meaningfulness of the 
prakrti and pratyaya does not obtain, since neither occurs 
independently. This is of course not strictly true, 
as is Scen from forms such as payah< payas-, dadhi 
«dadhi-, madhu<madhu- (§ 3.2) and also nominative 


singular forms of radical agent nouns such as agnicit 
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‘ fire-heaping? and somasut * Soma-pressing? < ci, su.* In 
such cases, the prakrti alone occurs as a meaning bearer.” 
Such cases would seem to argue against the universal 
validity of the convention noted in I. 2. 45, vt. 8 (see fn. 2 
on p. 333 above). Indeed, in his discussion of I. 2. 64, 
Patañjali notes that a prakrti alone is used if it conditions 
the deletion of the suffix; Bh., I. 234. 16-17: yatra . . . 
prakrtinimittà pratyayanivritis tatrapratyayikayah prakrteh pra- 
_yogo bhavati. The convention is maintained, however, 
by means of a grammatical technique. As Patanjali 
says (Bh., 1. 241. 1-4): na hy antarena tadvacinah sabdasya 
prayogam tasyarthasya gatir bhavatil pa$yamas ca punar anta- 
renäpi tadvacinah $abdasya prayogam tasyarthasya gatir bhava- 
liti: agnicit somasud iti yathà] te [tat] manyamahe lopakrtam 
elad yenäntarenäpi tadvacinah sabdasya prayogam tasyarthasya 


1_cit and -sul are agent root nouns derived by suffixation of 
tup by III 90 (some sunah) and 91 (agnau ceh) respectively 
The suffix is zeroed by VI. 1. 67 (ver aprktasye). ‘The -t of the 
root nouns is an augment added by VI. 1. 71 (hrasvasya piti kit 
duk); since it is marked with Æ (kit), the augment t is counted as 
the final element of the root (I. 1. 46: adyantau fakilau). — -cil-s > 
-it-ġ and -sut-s > -sul-6 by VI. 1. 68 (haliyabbhyo dirghat sutisy 
aprktam hat) 

> Bh., I. 234. 18-19 also states that a pralyaya is used alone 
if it conditions the deletion of the prakrti. For example, adhuna 
+ now? (asmin kale), provided by V. 3. 17 (adhuna). Patanjali 
interprets this form (Bh., IL. 406. 2-3) either as idam ' this ° replaced 
by a and followed by suffix dhun@ or suffix adhun@ before which 
idam is deleted. Under the latter interpretation, the suffix alone 
is the meaning carrier. Gf. also VP, I. 229, where Bhartrhari 
specifies that it is in grammar (Sastra) that a prakrti alone or a 
,pratyaya alone carries the meaning. 
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galir bhavatiti ‘A meaning is not understood without 
the usc of the item expressing that mcaning. But we 
sce that even without the use of the item expressing it, 
a meaning is understood, as is the case with agnicit, 
somasut. We conclude the following: that even without 
the use of an item expressing it a mcaning is understood 
results from deletion (lopa)? 1 In a form like agnicit 
X... s (sec fn. 1 on p. 339 above), the suffix s has been 
deleted; by I. 1. 62 (pratyayalope pratyayalaksanam), how- 
ever, as a replacement ofa pratyaya is considered to have 
the same cff:ct as the original. In the present case, then, 
agnicit- is still a pada, that is, is still considered to be 
subanta (scc fn. 1 on p. 318 above). Though in forms 
like agnicit, therefore, what is actually used as a meaning 
bearer is the mere pratipadika, it is still possible to main- 
tain the convention that a prakrti occurs only followed 
by a pratyaya and vice versa. Hence, the reasoning by 
anvaya and vyatireka that a certain meaning is under- 
stood when a certain item occurs and not understood 
when that item is absent is possible for the grammarian. 

The confrontation between grammatical proce- 
dures and actual usagc is ncatly exemplified by two 
passages from Nagesa's PLM. First (PLM, 2) he says: 
fade prakrtipratyayabhagan pravibhajya kalpitabhyam anvaya- 
watirekabhyam tattadarthavibhagam Sastramatravisayam pari- 
kalpayanti smacaryah ‘The teachers [i.c. Panini, etc. | 

1 That is, lopa accounts for the fact that, though the suffix 
is not present, the meaning attributed to it js understood, and 


the form behaves like a suffixed form. Cf py, If. 141: 
lopadvarenaitat samgrhitam ity arthah. B : E 
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effected a division of pada-s into prakrti and pratyaya; 
then by virtue of assumed anvaya and vyatireka they 
assumed the distribution of certain meanings, the 
domain of which [distribution] is only the sastra [i.e. 
grammatical rules]. In his discussion of the mean- 
ings directly expressed by a nominal stem, Nagesa 
(PLM, 111) then contends, counter to the view noted 
in § 3.2 that a pratipadika is the direct expressor (vacaka) 
not only of jati, vyakti and liga but also of samkhya 
and Karaka. That the pratipadika expresses samkhya, 
claims Näge$a, is shown by Panini’s wording of rule 
I. 3. 5 (adir üitudavah), which states that initial (८८८८) i, 
du and du are termed it. For, if samkhya were directly 
expressed (vacya) by the nominal suffixes, then adi in 
ihe present rule could not have plural value, since it 
contains the singular suffix s: samkhyapi namarthah] 
vibhaktinam dyotakatvat] ata evadir sütudava iti sütre adir iti 
bahutve ekavacanam] vacyatve ’nvayavyatirekabhyam jasam vina 
namarthabahutvapratityabhavapatteh ‘Number is also the 
meaning of a noun [-stem], since the nominal suffixes 
are dyolaka [see fn. 1 on p. 336 above]. Hence, in the 
sūtra. . . the singular ending occurs where plurality is 
expressed: ddih. If number were directly expressed by 
the suffixes, then by amvaya and wyatireka there would 


1 This view is of course much older. Cf. VP, II. 10, 12. 
In the latter verse, it is clearly said that, though components are 
not meaningful, anvaya and vyatireka are the basis for grammatical 
practice: anvayauyatirekau tu vyavahàranibandhanam. Cf. also above, 
fn. 3 on p. 339. 
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result the absence of the understanding of plurality of 
the noun, since the plural suffix jas is not used. Note 
the parallelism between NageSa’s jasam vind . . . pralify- 
abhäva . . . * absence of understanding . . . without jas’ 
and Patafijali’s ma . . . antarena . . . Sabdasya prayogam 
. . . arthasya gatir bhavali, cited above. An objection is 
raised to the view that Karaka is also expressed by the 
pratipadika: nanv anvayavyalirekabhyam pralyayasyaiva lad 
vacyam “By anvaya and vyatireka [one concludes] that 
this is expressed by the pratyaya-s only. ‘This is coun- 
tered (ili cen na) by noting that in forms such as dadhi 
and madhu the meanings kartr (* agent’), etc. are under- 
stood without the occurrence of suffixes: kartradikaraka- 
pratiteh pralyayam vinapi siddhalvat. Nor, says Nägcéa, 
can one argue that this meaning is understood by 
recalling a deleted suffix (ma ca luplapratyayasmaranat 
latpratitir ili vacyam); for the meaning is understood 
directly from the noun even by one who has no 
knowledge of the deletion of suffixes (pratyayalopam 
ajänalo ^fi nàmala eva lalpraliteh), that is, by one not 
conversant with grammatical techniques. 

3.4. The reasoning by anvaya and vyalireka was of 
course also used by grammarians to attribute specific 
meanings to components of verbal forms 

Vt. 6 ad I. 3. 1 (. . . siddham tv anvayavyalirekabhyam) 
says with reference to the components of a verb form 
exactly what was said in ०. 9 ad I. 2. 45 ($ 3.1), and 
the Bhasyas discussions in both places (Bh., 1. 255.13- 
256. 2 for the present context) arc parallel 


For 
example, if a form pacati is pronounced 


, one hears an 
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item pac and a suffix ati. Certain meanings are also 
understood: (1) the activity which terminates in the 
softening of, c.g. rice (viklitti); (2) agentness and 
singularity. If, instead, pathati ‘recites’ is said, pac 
disappears, path appears, and ati persists. Similarly, 
meaning (1) disappears, the meaning of the activity of 
reciting (pathikriya) appears instead, and meanings 
(2) persist. The same conclusions are reached, the 
same suggestions attributing all the meanings to either 
the prakrti or pratyaya are made, and the suggestions are 
countered in the same way as described in § 3.1. 

Similarly, VP, III. 14. 9 says of the single sound 
constituting a root such as i ‘go’ that it is anvaya- 
vyatirekäbhyäm arthavan parikalpitah * assumed meaningful 
by anvaya and oyatireka *. 

3.5. The discussion preceding siddham tu anvaya- 
vyatirekäbhyäm of vt. 6 ad I. 3. 1 is of interest in that it 
introduces avyatireka again in the meaning abheda. 
After it is stated that a dhalu (verb root) may be defined 


1 Here, Patañjali speaks of a suffix ati, so that a form such 
as pacali is bipartite: prakrli pac and pralyaya ali. In Panini’s 
grammar, however, ali is itself analyzed into a vikarana -a- (Sap) 
and a pratyaya ti (tip). Patañjali thus adjusts his verbal example 
to make it conform to the bipartite structure of nominal forms 
like vrksa. Cf. Pr., IL. 183: yadyapy ayam pratyayasamudayah tathapi 
prakrtibhagavabodhaparatvat pratyayabhagaparyülocane °nddarad evam 
uktam. Here, as in his nominal examples, Patañjali has picked 
his examples so as to exemplify the reasoning involved in con- 
cluding that components are meaningful. In forms like asti ‘is’, 
hanti ‘slays’ only ti occurs, and in imperfect forms such as ahan 
‘slew? (< ahan-t) no verb ending occurs. Cf. also VP, 11. 230. 
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as kriyavacana ‘ that which expresses an action’, vi. 3 
(kriyävacana upasargapratyayapratisedhah) objects that in 
this case one will have to deny the name dhalu to 
upasarga-s (preverbs) and pralyaya-s by rule. The 
reason is given in vl. 4 (samghälenärthagaleh) : the mean- 
ing is understood from a combination of preverb, 
suffix, and root in a form like prapacali ; Bh., 1. 254. 26: 
samghalena hy artho gamyale saprakrlikena sapralyayakena 
sopasargena ca. Vt. 6 then makes two statements intended 
to show how a meaning limitation is established, that 
is, how one concludes that the action is expressed only 
by the root (Bh., I. 255. 6, 9: dhätur eva kriyam aha). 
The statements are: pratyayarthasyaoyatirekat prakriyan- 
taresu and dhatos carthabhedat pratyayantaresu ‘ Because of 
avyalireka of the meaning of the pralyaya when there 
are different prakrti-s; and because of the non-difference 
[abhedat] of the root meaning when there are different 
suffixes.’ Patafijali comments on the first as follows 
(Bh., Y. 255. 7): prakrlyartho ’nyas canyas ca pratyayarthah 
sa eva ‘The meaning of the base is different in each 
case, but the meaning of the suffix is the same.’ In 
view of this statement and of the parallelism between 
avyatirekat and abhedät in the two vt. statements, one 
should agree with Nagesa (Ud., IT. 183: avyatirekah/ 
abhedah) in taking avyatireka here to mean non- 
difference. 


1 Scharfe (op. cit. p. 95 with fn. 4), translates १५०११ 
* Wegen der nicht-negativ=umgekchrten Implikation ' (cf. above 
fn. 1 on p. 330), for which I can see no justification. 4 
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The two of. statements, of course, assume that the 
independent meaningfulness of the prakrti and the 
pratyaya has been established. Hence the question is 
posed (Bh., I. 255. 10-11): katham punar jnayate "yam 
prakrtyartho "yam. pratyayartha iti “But how does one 
know that this is the meaning of the base, this the 
meaning of the suffix? ° The answer is siddham tv anvaya- 
vyalirekabhyam. In view of this answer and the dis- 
cussion in the Bhasya (§ 3.4), it is clear that the question 
inquires how the meaningfulness of these components 
is established in the first place. 

4. By anvaya and vyatireka, then, the grammarians 
determine the constant co-occurrence (sahacarya) of a 
linguistic item (sabda) and a meaning (artha). A mean- 
ing is not understood unless the item expressing it 
occurs; if an item occurs a meaning is understood, 
and when that item is absent the meaning attributed 
to it is also absent; see $ 3.2. As we have seen ($8 2-2.1) 
in cases involving sahacarya of two things, the two might 
be said to be identical. The identity of sabda and 
artha could, similarly, be assumed. This is the case. 
In his Laghumañjüsa (28-9, cf. PLM, 8-9), Nage$a, after 
rejecting the logicians’ definition of Sakti * significative 
power °, defines it as the relation (sambandha) between 
pada and its meaning (padartha) which goes by the 
name ‘expressed-expressor’ — (vácyavacakabhavaparapar- 
yaya). He goes on to say that what makes this Sakti 
known is the identity between pada and padartha, based 
on a superimposition of one on the other. This identi- 
fication is what one calls a convention (samketa): 
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tadgrahakam cetaretaradhydsamitlam  làdátmyam/ lacca sam- 
ketah. NageSa does not claim originality for his state- 
ment about the superimposed identity of a linguistic 
item and its meaning. He goes on to cite Vyäsa’s 
commentary on Yogasittra, TII. 17, according to which a 
samkela is a recollection which takes the form of identi- 
fying by superimposition the sabda and artha; samketas 
tu padapadarthetaretaradhydsariipah smrtyatmakah/ yo "yam 
sabdah so *rtho yo ’rthah sa Sabda iti. This view may be 
quite old. For, in his commentary on VP, I. 44 
Harivrsabha quotes a statement from the samgraha 
(samgrahe pathyate) giving the view of some teachers 
that upadana ‘ expressive item’ (or ‘fundamental lin- 
guistic item °) is not vacaka but only dyotaka (see fn. | on 
p. 336 above), since that relation can exist between 
an item and its meaning which is expressed as so 
yam ‘that is this’, that is, identity: upadano dyolaka 
ilyeke so "yam ili vyapadesena sambandhopayogasya Sakyatvat. 

5. I think it is clear from the above presentation 
that the use of vyatireka in the compound anvayavya- 
tirekabhyàm must be distinguished from its independent 
use. There remains now to make two observations. 

5.1. As might be expected, the method used by 
grammarians to establish the independent meaningful- 
ness of components is adopted by other fstra-s. In a 
discussion of principal (mukhya) and secondary (gauna) 
meanings, Sabara (ad Jaiminisütra, TII. 2, 1. | [ASS, 
p. 747]) considers a sentence such as agnir mänavakal 
‘The youth is firef-like].’ One cannot claim that the 
meaning conveyed when agni- occurs with another 
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word is a meaning of the whole (samudayartha). The 
reason is: anvayavyatirekabhyam hi vibhago *vagamyate * For 
by anvaya and zyatireka a [meaning] division is under- 
stood.’ This is unlike a case such as the tree name 
asvakarna (lit. * horses ear °), since agni- and manavaka- 
are understood as having separate independent 
meanings. Again, Kumärila (Mimamsaslokavarttika, 
Vakyadhikarana, 157-60) summarizes the way in which 
separate meanings are understood from the prakrti and 
the pralyaya; it is by virtue of anvaya and vyatirekaz 
anvayavyatirekäbhyäm apy artho gamyate tayoh (157). In the 
lal ivam asi section of the Upadesasahasri, Samkara makes 
a well-known statement about the arrangement of 
words in a sentence: there is no limitation in the Veda 
that one item should necessarily precede or follow 
another.! He continues (Upadesasahasri, 11. 18. 178): 


anvayavyatirekäbhyäm lato vakyarthabodhanam | 
vakye hi $rüyamananam padänäm arthasamsmrtih | 


‘Thence the meaning of a sentence is understood 
by anvaya and zyatireka. For there is recollection of the 
meanings of words heard in a sentence.’ 

It is probable that the logicians also adopted the 
grammarians’ use of anvayavyatirekabhyam. In the Tarka- 
dipika (BSS 55, section 59), Annambhatta explains how 
meanings are learned by observing the behaviour of 
elders (vrddhavyavahara). One elder says to another, gam 


1 Upadesasahasri, II. 18. 177: 
idam pürvam idam pascal padam vakyam bhaved iti | 
niyamo naiva vede 'sti padasämgatyam arthatah || 
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anaya f Bring a cow.’ A child perceives that immediately 
after hearing this sentence an elder becomes active and 
that a cow is brought. By anvaya and uwyalireka he 
concludes that the knowledge which promoted activity 
in one elder resulted from the sentence. Then the 
child performs substitution (dvdpa and udvdpa, sce fn. 1 
on p. 334 above), e.g. for gdm dnaya he substitutes 
asvam änaya ‘Bring a horse In this way one deter- 
mines that go- means cow, asva- horse, ctc.! 

52. It is well known (sce most recently Staal, 
Contraposition . . . .) that anvaya and vyatireka are used 
by logicians in connection with contraposition when 
making statements relative to inference (anumana) and 
pervasion (oyäpli). To use the standard example of 
smoke (dhuma) and fire (agni, vahni), anvayavyapli is 
expressed: yatra dhümas talragnih * Where there is smoke 
there is fire’; vpatirekavyapti by yatra vahnir nasli tatra 
dhümo ‘pi nasli * Where there is no fire there is also no 
smoke’; sec Tarkasamgraha, section 48. Here vyalireka 
means absence; thus Nydyabodhini, ad loc.: vyatireko 
namabhavah; compare also the use of the term vyalireka 
in the definition of akanksa (Tarkasamgraha, section 60): 
padäntaravyatireka . . . ‘absence of another meaningful 
item °, corresponding to yalpadena ving * without which 


1 Tarkadipika ad Tarkasamgraha (section 59): oyutpitsur balo gam 
nayely ultamavyddhavakyasravandnantaram madhyamavrddhasya pravrttim 
upalabhya gavanayanam ca drslua madhyamanrddhapravyttijanakajnanasya 
anvayavyatirekabhyam vàkyajanyalvam niscilya asvam dnaya eam badhäna 
iti vakyanlara avapodvapabhyam gopadasya golvavisiste . Mr iti 
wyutpadyale, d 
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item’ of Bhasapariccheda (kürika 84). In the gram- 
marians’ use of anvayauyatirekàbhyam also vyatireka means 
absence; see Kaiyata's formulation (Sabdabhdve . . .), 
cited in 83.2. However, as we have seen, the reasoning 
of the grammarians is quite different. 

Nevertheless, parallels for the reasoning in which 
the grammarians use anvayavyatirekäbhyäm as described 
in this paper are not lacking. In his introduction to 
Brahmasütra, III. 3. 54, Samkara gives the argumenta- 
tion whereby the lokayatika-s, who hold that the atman 
is nothing more than the body (dehamdatratmadarsinah), 
establish their belief. They do this by showing that 
caitanya ‘ intellect’, etc. are properties of the body. 
The formulation of their argument is: yadd hi yasmin 
sali bhavaly asali ca na bhavali tat taddharmatvenadhyavasi- 
yate. If B is present when A is present and B is absent 
when A is absent, one concludes that B is a property 
of A. This type of reasoning is also used in Buddhist 
thought to establish causation. The Pali sentences 
equivalent to yad . . . yasmin sati . . . are: imasmim sati 
idam holi; imasmim asati idam na hott; see K. N. Jaya- 
tilleke, Early Buddhist Theory of Knowledge 449. An 
example of this reasoning which is of particular interest 
to the grammatical discussions presented in this paper 
is given by the Jain commentator Silanka, showing 
how the causal relation between effort and fruit is 
refuted. To show this causal relation, one should 
establish that when effort is present results are present 
and when effort is absent results too are absent. But 
one actually sees that though effort is present 


+ 
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(purusakare sati) there is absence of results (phalapraptih) 
and where effort is absent (vyaparübháve) results occur 
(visistaphalavaptih) ; sec Jayatilleke, op. cit. 147.1 

A discussion occurs in the Mahäbhäsya which is 
strikingly similar in its argumentation to the last 
example cited in the preceding paragraph. The dis- 
cussion centres about whether one should consider that 
merit (dharma) results from the knowledge or from the 
use of words; Bh., I. 10. 4: kim punah Sabdasya jiane 
dharma ahosvit prayoge. It is then argued that, if merit 


1 Itis worthwhile recalling in the present context an interesting 
feature of the five members of the syllogism as expounded in early 
Nyàya. Nyäyasütra, Y. 1. 34 (udäharanasädharmyat sadhyasadhanam 
hetuh) and I. 1. 35 (tatha vaidharmyat) define hetu. The general 
definition is sadhyasädhanam heluh ° Hetu is the instrument [cause] 
for [establishing] what is to be established.’ Cf. Visvanatha, ad 
loc.: atra sadhyasadhanam iti sämanyalaksanam. A hetu can then be 
‘characterized by similarity (sadharmya) or dissimilarity (vaidharmya) 
with an example (uddharana). Thus, if the statement of what is 
to be established is anityah fabdah “Word is non-eternal *, the hetu 
is (Vatsyayana, ad I. 1. 34) utpaltidharmakatvát ‘because it has 
the property of coming into being.’ And one states (Vatsyayana, 
loc. cit.) utpattidharmakam anityam drstam * That which has the pro- 
perty of coming into being is seen to be non-eternal *; c.g. a pot 
(sthali). One can also state, anityah Sabda ulpattidharmakatvat and 
anulpattidharmakam nityam yathatmadi (Vatsyayana, ad MS, T. 1. 35) 
6, . . that which has the property of not coming into being is 
eternal, as, e.g. the diman.” Here one reasons using dissimilarity 
(vaidharmya). The sentences utpattidharmakam anityam and anul- 
pattidharmakam nityam conform to the formulae: If A then B and 
Uf not A then not B. Moreover, Vi$vanätha (ad MS, Y. I. 34-5) 
directly glosses sadharmya and vaidharmya respectively by anvaya 
and uyatireka. Cf. also the similar duality for the maris, 


(NS, I. 1. 36-7). 
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lies in the mere use of words, the effort involved in 
acquiring grammar is useless (Bh., I. 10. 15-16: prayat- 
nanarthakyam . . . bhavati). But an effort should be 
accompanied by results and that effort should not be 
separable from the results. This is stated by Patafijali 
as follows (Bh., I. 10. 16): phalavatà ca nama prayatnena 
bhavitavyam na ca prayatnah phalad vyatirecyah. For the 
second part of this statement, Kaiyata (Pr., I. 40) 
supplies the paraphrase: yadi prayatnena vinà phalam 
3966 prayainasya vaiyarthyam apadyela * If results occurred 
without effort, there would result the uselessness of 
effort.” It is then suggested that they who have made 
the effort to acquire grammar will use words better, 
hence will better acquire benefits; Bh., I. 10. 16-17: 
nanu ca ye krtaprayainas te sadhiyahsabdan prayoksyanie ta 
eva südhiyo bhyudayena yoksyante. This is an attempt to 
establish. causation between the effort expended on 
acquiring grammar and the correct use of words and, 
further, between that correct use and the acquisition 
of merit. Against this attempt it is pointed out that 
there are those who have made an effort and yet are 
not adept and also those who, without making an effort, 
are adept; BA., I. 10. 18: drsyante hi Krtaprayatnas capra- 
vind akrtaprayatnas ca pravinüh. Thus is established the 
separate occurrence of effort and adeptness; Bh., I. 10. 
18: oyatireko "pi vai laksyate. Similarly, one would have 
to accept the separate, independent occurrence of fruits 
without effort; Bh., I. 10. 19: tatra phalavyatireko “pi syai. 

6. As I have shown, the grammarians use anvaya 
and ayatireka to demonstrate that certain meanings are 
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justifiably attributed to certain linguistic items. They 
establish this by arguing that a given meaning is under- 
stood when a certain item occurs and not understood 
when that item is absent: sce $8 3.1-3.2. In लील, 
then, they are establishing a causal relation between 
the occurrence of an item and the understanding of a 
meaning attributed to that item. 


lFrom the point of view of the speaker, who produces 
sentences, on the other hand, the linguistic items are said to be 
caused by meaning (arthakyta); scc above § 1.3. It is noteworthy 
that Panini’s grammatical rules take for granted the analysis 
resulting in the isolation of units to which meanings are attributed 
and formulate operations to synthesize higher level units when 
certain meanings are to be expressed. This synthetic technique 
is vouched for also by the Pratisakhya-s, most of which begin with 
the pada text and arrive at the samhild text by modifications thereof: 
cf. Rkpratisakhya, II. 1: samhita padaprakrtih “The samhità has at 
its origin the pada [text].’ Finally, we may note that Patañjali, 
in his commentaries on IT. 1. | (Bh., Y. 365. 20-1) and III. 2. 124 
(II. 125. 14-15), states: dhümam drstvdgnir atreti gamyate * When one 
sees smoke one understands: “There is fire here”, The latter 
passage (on which sce also Scharfe, Op. cit. p. 78) is important 
in that it directly calls the reasoning involved anumäna. Patañjali 
also notes (Bh., II. 195. 15-16: pratyaksas tendgnidhiimayor abhi- 
sambandhah krlo bhavati) that one establishes the relation between 
fire and smoke directly by perception. Of course Patañjali does 
not formulate a corresponding vyatirekavydpti statement or, indeed, 
use the term vyapti in this connection. 

This paper was presented to the XVIT International Con- 
gress of Orientalists on 14 August 1967 at Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
and an abstract of its contents will appear in the Proceedings o 
the Congress. I am grateful to T. Gelblum, M. Hattori, and 
K. N. Jayatilleke for their comments following my presentation, 
which resulted in the addition of part of the second paragraph 
of 8 5.2 and of footnote 1 on p- 350 above. 
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UNTO TAHTINEN 


NON-VIOLENCE AND THE MODERN 
TECHNICAL WORLD 


Ahimsa or non-violence has been regarded in India 
as a cardinal virtue for at least twenty-five centuries. 
Its meaning has gradually been enlarged so that in 
onc form or other it is related to every aspect of social 
ethics. 

Contemporary ahimsa has become famous due to 
Mr. Gandhi’s activities. He applied ancient ahimsa to 
new social and political circumstances. This appli- 
cation has changed and enlarged its meaning. 

Ancient ahimsa was valuable for one's own mental 
development. It was in the first instance a self-regard- 
ing virtue. In the modern world, ahimsé has drawn 
less public attention as a self-regarding ethical prin- 
ciple. Instead it has become an acceptable means to 
solve social and political conflicts. Modern ahimsa is 
in the first instance an instrument of social and political 
peace. 

The word ahimsa is of Indian origin, yet other 
world-religions and moral philosophers have formu- 
lated ethical concepts akin to it. We may call our 
central moral principle “good will’, ‘love’, * bene- 
volence ° or ‘ justice '—and notice that there are many 
words in different cultures expressing something which 


has much the same content. This linguistic variety, 
23 
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with its common features, suggests that the practice of 
ahimsá is not limited to India. 

There are, however, some Indians who think that 
India is basically non-violent, but the West is full of 
violence. This may be a reference to the development 
of weapons and warfare with the help of science and 
technology, as well as to foreign policy based on the 
use of these means in the form of colonialism, militarism 
or totalitarianism. It may be truc that organized 
violence, even in the form of economic and political 
exploitation has increased in the present era of central- 
ization and standardization. Yet part of this notion 
can result from better information and perhaps also 
from greater sensitivity in matters concerning which 
previous generations were rather indifferent, for 
instance in the case of slaves and lower castes. 

On the other hand we may observe that in the 
modern occidental culture many positive values are 
practised more vigorously than ever before. For 
instance, social and economic welfare (at least on the 
material level), justice in the form of equality, nation- 
wide educational systems encouraging the development 
of all the mental and physical faculties of every child, 
medical care, and friendly international contacts in the 
form of exchange of news, trade, travel and oppor- 
tunities for study—all these have spread in a way un- 
known to previous generations. All these can be consi- 
dered as development towards a non-violent social order. 

It thus appears that both the forces of good and 
evil, ahimsa and himsd, are being increasingly activated. 
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Yct there seems to be a choice or a point of deci- 
sion to be made because of the progress of science. 
Two world-wars have initially demonstrated the case. 


The invention of destructive weapons by scientific 


rescarch has made many people in the West think that 
the problem of global peace has to be solved if man- 
kind is to survive. There are grounds for thinking 
that the use of science for military purposes is 
approaching a ‘dead-line’ beyond which no devel- 
opment is needed because several military organiza- 
tions will be able to cause global destruction. This 
'dead-line" may or may not have been reached at 
the present moment; it is a fact that it is reachable. 
This fact is not merely of relative significance. 

Thus if the collective survival of mankind has 
absolute value, in the sense that it is categorically and 
unconditionally valuable that mankind in the form of 
at least some human beings survives, then mankind 
will have to maintain global peace. From the value 
of the survival of mankind and the progress of natural 


science creating the fact of the ‘ dead-line’ we can 


logically derive the absolute value of global peace. 

The absolute value of global peace does not 
depend on its approval by the majority of men. It 
may be true that most men never think of problems 
beyond the routine of their daily life. But to those 
who think beyond the routine the value ought to 
become gradually clear. The value of global peace 
then becomes self-evident to men because the value is 


a true value. Thus global peace can be accepted as 
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a premise of any true social philosophy. It has 
absolute value and is valid for all men. It is in this 
sense that ahimsa is acceptable to all modern men 
irrespective. of their social thinking otherwise, save 
absolute pessimists and nihilists. 

Further, we may assume that duc to the rapid 
development of communications, cven a limited war, 
without causing the total annihilation of mankind, has 
in the modern era more obviously a negative value 
than even before. 

A prominent international policy at the present 
is that we strive for global peace based on a common 
code of international law and moral principles that 
apply equally to all nations. Its superstructure is 
often thought to be military and economic, and the 
architect is the United Nations. Thus many Western 
people seem to believe that military efforts can secure 
lasting peace provided these efforts are internationally 
controlled, and hence disinterested. 

It can indeed be doubted whether a national army, 
competing in its power with other similar types of 
organization, is any guarantee of peace. Instead of 
competing it seems rather that every political organiza- 
tion should co-operate with every other organization. 

It is often said that attack is the best form of 
defence, so that the difference between defensive and 
aggressive military violence appears to be relative. In 
a situation of rapid decision a war could possibly break 
out by miscalculation or as the result of imminent 
danger. That is why a disinterested international 
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police-force is a better alternative than a national army. 
It seems to be morally justified as an interim stage in 
the process of evolution towards global peace, insofar 
as it replaces national armies. 

Even then it can be doubted whether military 
efforts, even of the most disinterested kind, can by 
themselves secure a lasting global peace. A violent 
rebellion is in principle possible within an organization 
involving potential violence. 

Stress on violence or limiting outbreaks of violence 
by negative means cannot alone solve the problem of 
global peace. The advice of the Yoga-sütra on how to 
overcome evil is to concentrate on the opposite. Apply- 
ing this to international politics we may say that to 
eradicate international violence we have to develop 
international non-violence. Thus limitation and con- 
trol alone, however disinterested, cannot in principle 
provide a final solution. We need positive efforts 
along peaceful and non-violent lines to secure this end. 

A question often put to a supporter of non-violence 
is: How can a ruthless totalitarian aggressor be met 
non-violently ? An individual may in certain situations 
think of it as a choice of two extreme attitudes: to kill 
or be killed. So far as politics is concerned it seems 
rather to be a matter of compromise; a society can 
develop towards non-violence by stages, gradually. 

To help this development, to provide a means for 
it, much more research could still be done into the 
conditions of global peace. If the end has absolute 
value, so the necessary means to realize the end are 
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also absolutely valuable. The means, again, which 
are not necessary but helpful, would have a relative 
value. We might assume that since significant progress 
has been possible in natural sciences on such a scale, 
it may be possible also to a sufficient degrec in the 
social sciences and in moral philosophy too, provided 
that the need for true results is felt urgently enough. 

In the West there are many different social philo- 
sophies and moral codes without agrcement on many 
basic problems. Christianity no longer guides the 
choices of people and nations. Citizens of a modern 
Welfare State are often impoverished as far as their 
practical philosophy is concerned. It may be that, as 
a rule, they believe in a plurality of * material ° values 
and try their best to increase their standard of living, 
social security and other means to welfare. 

Global peace would certainly be a means to 
welfare, but often violence is approved as a means to 
a limited end in a way which can be called inconsistent 
from a wider philosophical point of view. It should 
be remembered that our attitudes have often been 
socially ‘inherited’ from previous generations who 
were able to use violence without any danger of global 
destruction. In the modern world these attitudes. 
ought to be changed. By exposing the irrational 
attitudes behind the use of violence and by invent- 
ing new social techniques modern man is able to 
discover new ways of securing other fundamental values 
without sacrificing the ultimate value, the existence of 
mankind. 
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Thus scientific research can be adopted as one of 
the means of peace-making. It can detect the necessary 
as well as the usable instruments and conditions of 
absolute value. 

I do not attempt, in the least, to deny that ahimsa 
can best be practised by individuals. I merely point 
out one aspect of modern ahimsä, an aspect of funda- 
mental significance. There is no doubt that ahimsa can 
be practised by an individual without the help of 
science. It may even be that in order to change our 
irrational attitudes great personalities will have a 
guiding réle. But this does not by any means exclude 
the possibility that science can be one of the instru- 
ments of peace-making. Modern man believes in 
science. If this belief is partly irrational, it may also 
be possible to change such attitudes by a means in 
which man has faith. 

Global peace seems to be a form of akimsa which 
can be understood and valued by a modern man 
irrespective of his other beliefs, unless he is an absolute 
nihilist or pessimist as only very few are. Its implica- 
tions in other fields of human life can be extensive, 
it may be found to give direction to a considerable 
change in human society and the life of an individual 
in many respects. Thus global peace with its necessary 
and contributory moral, philosophical, psychological, 
social, political, economic, educational and other con- 
ditions is a realistic objective for ahimsa in the modern 
technical world. We seem to be now, more than ever 
before, in need of ahimsa. 
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WALTER H. MAURER 


THE RAINBOW IN SANSKRIT LITERATURE 


ALLUSIONS to the rainbow in classical Sanskrit literature 
are abundant and it is curious, therefore, that the 
earliest literature, the Rgveda and the two closely allied 
collections, the Yajur- and Säma-veda, contain no 
reference at all to it, though contexts are not wanting 
where it might have been introduced. The carliest 
unequivocal mention of the rainbow occurs in the 
Tailliriyaranyaka of the Black Yajurveda. The term 
there used, namely indradhanus * bow of Indra’, per- 
haps the commonest of all the forty odd words for 
rainbow in the classical language, has continued to be 
used in many of the modern Indo-Aryan vernaculars, 
where the notion that the rainbow is the bow of Indra 
is still widely prevalent? Another early reference, 


1 Tailliriyaranyaka, Y. 5. 4: 
lad indradhanur ity ajyam | abhravarnegu caksate | 
etad eva Samyor barhaspatyasya | etad rudrasya dhanuh || 
? Hindi, Marathi, Gujarati and Oriya all use indradhanus with 
change only in the final syllable. Marathi has the derived form 
*dhanugya. Sindhi substitutes -la/thi * stick ° (i.e. Sanskrit yasti— 
Hindi lathi) for -dhanus, the meaning being essentially the 
Telugu has borrowed the common Sanskrit term with the usual 
Telugu appendage -u, thus: indtadhanussu. Bengali, Assamese and 
Kashmiri all replace Indra- by Ràma-; thus Bengali and Assamese 
have räm(a)dhanu, and Kashmiri has rämbadarünädant, i.c. 
Ramabhadra (another name for Rämacandra in 


same. 


* bow of 
; A Panjabi has a 
term of its own making, namely Sal(a)rangi pingh(a). Sinhalese 
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probably, though not certainly, later than that in the 
Taittiriyaranyaka is found in Atharvaveda, XV. 1. 6, 
though the context is so obscure that it is not absolutely 
clear whether indradhanus is really to be taken in its 
metaphorical sense or literally in the meaning * bow of 
Indra’. In the Parisista-s or supplementary treatises 
to the Atharvaveda occur indracäpa, an exact equivalent 
of indradhanus, and indrayudha * weapon of Indra’, both 
of which are common terms for rainbow in the later 
language. The Brahmana-s, in spite of their numerous 
stories about Indra and his exploits, do not mention 
the bow of Indra,? at least not in the sense of rainbow. 
But most remarkable is the absence of this notion in 
the Rgveda, where among the frequent descriptions of 
Indra’s contests with demons of the atmosphere the 
concept of the bow of Indra in the sense of rainbow 
might easily have arisen. Though Indra’s various 


has dédunna (< devadhanus?). Curiously, in some Gypsy dialects 
the phonological equivalent of indradhanus is in use; thus, S. A. Wolf 
records jinderdi (Grosses Wörterbuch der Zigeunersprache, Mannheim, 
1960, entry 1245). 

1 Parifistas of the Atharvaveda, edited by George Melville Bolling 
... and Julius von Negelein (Leipzig, Otto Harrassowitz, 1909-10) 
vol. I, Parisista LXV, p. 424 and LXVII, p. 432. 

? A possible exception may be the so-called Adbhutabrakmana, 
which forms an appendix to the Sadvimsabrahmana (in turn a con- 
tinuation of the Paiicavimsa- or Tandyamahabrahmara of the Samaveda). 
This text was edited by Albrecht Weber in * Zwei vedische Texte 
über Omina und Portenta" (Abhandlungen der Berliner Akademie der 
Wissenschaften, philologisch-historische Klasse, 1858, pp 313-413), but 
this work has unfortunately not been accessible to me. 
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weapons, including the bow (dhdnus, dhánvam), are 
mentioned in these hymns, the literal mcaning is always 
involved, and nowhere do we find any suggestion of 
a transition to the transferred sensc, a point partic- 
ularly noted by Hillebrandt who, in a discussion of 
Indra’s weapons, remarks: ‘ Die Anschauung, dass der 
Regenbogen der Bogen Indra’s sei, ist dem Veda noch 
unbekannt. ! 

In the post-Vedic period indradhanus or a com- 
pound of equivalent meaning (c.g. indrüyudha) is a 
well-established term for rainbow, the literal meaning 
having so far receded into the background that it is 
doubtful whether genuine examples of it can be found. 
Furthermore, the obvious etymology of all these syno- 
nymous compounds is curiously enough, so far as can 
be determined, never drawn upon to explain the origin 
of the natural phenomenon itself; that is to say, no 
Indian author ever says that the rainbow is simply 
the * bow of Indra? and lets the matter rest at that. 
Various theories concerning its origin are proposed, 
but they are all naturalistic and have nothing what- 
ever to do either with Indra or his bow. It is not 
casy to find an explanation of this remarkable failure 
to resort to the etymology of the word, which is so 
transparent, in order to explain the origin of the 
phenomenon. Perhaps from very early times the 
explanation implied in the term * bow of Indra’ was 


‘Alfred Hillebrandt, Vedische Mythologie (Breslau, 1902), 
III, 171-2, note 13. 
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felt to be purely mythological by those systematic 
thinkers who sought wherever possible an explanation 
morc congruent with reason and experience. Anyway, 
the popular explanation of the phenomenon reflected 
in the name ‘ bow of Indra’ gave way in the course 
of time to several theories first stated by the great 
sixth century astronomer Varahamihira! in the Brhat- 
samhita and later frequently repeated in other ‘astro- 
nomical treatises dependent on the Brhatsamhita and 
by various commentators on Meghadüta, 15. Thus, in 
the Brhatsamhita a rainbow is said to be * the varicoloured 
rays of the sun scattered by the wind in a cloudy sky 
and having the form of a bow’: 


süryasya vividhavarnah pavanena vighattitah karah sabhre' 
viyati dhanuhsamsthana ye drsyante tad indradhanuh ॥ ? 


! According to A. B. Keith, A History of Sanskrit Literature 
(Oxford, 1928), p. 517, Varahamihira died in a.p. 587 and wrote 
c. 550. 

2 Brhatsamhitä, XXXV. 1. This verse is quoted in the 12th 
century work on portents called Adbhutasägara, in the section on 
rainbows as portents (indradhanuradbhuldvarta). Jt is cited with 
some variations in the second slokardha by the Bengali commentator 
Bharatamallika on Meghadüta, 15. The same theory is given also: 
by Sivaräja in the Zyolirnibandha ( Anandä$rama Sanskrit Series 85, 
p. 264) as well as in the JVaradasamhità (XLV. 1, Venkateshwara 
Steam Press ed.), but the wording in these two texts is different 
and the grammatical construction awkward. For the Adbhuta- 
sagara, I have relied on a Devanagari transcription supplied by 
Dr. V. Raghavan and for the JVaradasamhitàà on a Devanagari 
transcription furnished by Dr. S. M. Katre. For the Brhatsamhitæ 
I have used the edition by V. Subrahmanya Sastri and Rama- 
krishna Bhat (Bangalore, 1947) in 2 vols. 
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Quite different from this is the idea, reported also by 
Varahamihira as propounded by “some teachers ? kecid 
- . - &cäryäh), that the rainbow has its origin in the * hiss- 
ing ' or * breathing ° (-nthsvdsa-) of serpents belonging to 
the family of the great cosmic serpent Ananta (kecid 
anantakuloraganihsvasodbhütam ahur acaryah).) This stran ge 
notion, given also by Kasyapa and other astronomical 
writers,’ is later fused with two other ideas: the popular 
belief that serpents inhabit ant-hills and that the hoods 
of serpents are crowned by jewels? A new theory on 
the origin of the rainbow was thus evolved, more 
elaborated and detailed than the simple attribution of 
the rainbow to the breathing or hissing of Ananta or 
one of his family. According to this composite theory 
the rainbow originates in the effulgence of the crest- 
jewels of serpents inhabiting an ant-hill, and this 
effulgence, issuing from the orifice in the top, takes 
the form of a bow. This extended theory does not 
appear in any of the astronomical treatises, some of 
which, for example, the Adbhutasägara, have much to 


1 Brhatsamhita, XXXV. Qa. 
2 i.e. Kasyapa as quoted in the Adhhutasagara: 
anantakulajaia ye pannagah kamaripinah | 
tesám nisedsasambhiitam fakracüpam pracaksate || 
The same general notion is found also in the Jyotirnibandha 
(p. 264, Sloka 2a) and the Naradasamhità (XLV. 2a ): athavā sesa- 
nagendradirghanisvdsasambhavam 
in the prolonged expiration of 
“On the belief that se 
Williams, Brähmanism 
p. 325. 


‘or it (i.c. the rainbow) originates 
Sesa, the chief of serpents °. 

rpents possess jewels, cf. Monier 
and Hinditism (4th ced., New York, 1891) 
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say about the rainbow and its significance to the 
viewer. We find this theory in some form in various 
commentaries on Meghadiita, 15 where the Yaksa points 
out to the cloud a rainbow to the cast rising from the 
top of an ant-hill: 


rainacchäyavyatikara wa preksyam etat purastad 
valmikagrat prabhavati dhanuskhandam akhandalasya | 

yena syàmam vapur atilaram kantim apatsyate te 
barheneva sphuritarucinà gopavesasya visnoh il 


The appearance of a rainbow to the east or the 
right of one starting out on a journey is regarded as an 
auspicious omen and hence the reason for the allusion.! 
Now in explaining this passage the commentators in 
general allude to the origin of the rainbow in the 
crest-jewels of serpents living in the ant-hill. Perhaps 
the fullest expression of it is given by Bharatamallika, 
the Bengali commentator, who says: “According to 
tradition the cffulgence of the jewels on Vasuki’s hood, 
having gone forth from an ant-hill, takes the form of 


! The commentator Bharatamallika quotes Varahamihira on 

the auspiciousness of a rainbow to the right of a traveller: 

atur daksinato bhütom tadvad divi nirantaram | 

ütránukülam ca sada dhanur aindram subhàvaham || 
and, adapting this to the situation in the Meghadita, adds: 
pürvadigvarti dhanur udanmukhasya meghasya daksina eva bhavati (° The 
bow which is in the east is on the right of the cloud which is 
facing north’). The Meghadäta with the comm. of Bharatamallika, 
ed. J. B. Chaudhuri, Pracyavant Mandira Dr. K. N. Katju Series, 
no. 2, Calcutta, 1951. 
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a rainbow in a cloudy sky ' (vasukiphanamanigagadyulir 
valmikarandhran nihsrtya sameghe sakradhanuraküram apad- 
Jue ily dgamak).! Note that here the serpent is specifi- 
cally stated to be Vasuki. A somewhat briefer version 
is given by the Saroddháürini: “A rainbow, they say, 
originates from the rays of the crest-jewels of the great 
serpent living in an ant-hill? (indracapam kila valmikan- 
larvyavasthitamahänägasiromanikiranasamühat samu tpadyate) ? 
Sthiradeva simply says: ‘It is well known that the 
rainbow arises from an ant-hill ? (valmikatah Satakratu- 
dhanur udetili prasiddhih).3 Perhaps from Sthiradeva’s 
use of ii prasiddhih (‘It is well known ') and from the 
want of any explanation at all by some commentators 
(e.g. Sumativijaya) and the extreme brevity of others 
(e.g. Vallabhadeva 4) we may assume that this was a 
widespread notion, an assumption strengthened by the 
laconic way the allusion is made in the Meghadila. 

In the Brhatsamhita it is stated that a rain- 
bow appearing on an ant-hill portends ‘ danger of 

! ibid. 

2 As quoted by M. R. Kale, The Meghadila with the comm. 
of Mallinätha (4th ed., Bombay, 1947), p. 48. 

3 Meghadila with the comm, of Sthiradeva, ed. V. G. Paranjpe 
(2nd ed., Poona, 1941), Paranjpe’s note reads: 
that the hues of the rain-bow 
heads of cobras in an ant-hill, 


“It was supposed 
proceeded from the jewels on the 
Some say that it is the lustre of 
the gems on the subterranian [sic!] snake Vasuki, that is emitted 
through an ant-hill. (pp. 145-6) 

1 Vallabhadeva's words are: Sarpagarbham valmikam iti sura- 
capasya prävrsi prabhava 79 dgamah | Meghadüta, with the comm. 
of Vallabhadeva, ed, E. Hultzsch (Prize Publication Fund, no. 3, 
London, 1911). 
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war'. Nowhere else in the Brhatsamhità and its deri- 
vatives are the rainbow and the ant-hill associated. But 
the explanation concerning the origin of the rainbow 
given by the commentators on the Meghadita is certainly 
at variance with this view. For if all rainbows have 
their origin in ant-hills, then by the prescription in the 
Brhatsamhita they would all threaten war. However, 
according to the detailed specifications of the astrono- 
mical compendia like the Brhatsamhitä, rainbows may 
be auspicious or inauspicious, depending on various 
factors, for example, the direction in which they appear, 
the time of day, the natural object (e.g. a tree or ant- 
hill) with which they are associated, etc. If, therefore, 
we strictly follow these prescriptions, obviously the 
rainbow from the ant-hill in the Meghadita would be 
inauspicious. This interpretation, of course, would 
render the allusion incongruous with the context. But 
we must bear in mind that the astronomical treatises 
do not propound the theory that rainbows originate in 
ant-hills. "They attribute the rainbow to the hissing 
or breathing of serpents and are completely silent 
about the habitat of these serpents. Doubtless, then, 
the connection of the serpents with ant-hills was a 
popular conception, only fortuitously related to the 
statement in the astronomical works about the ant-hill 
and the danger of war when a rainbow appears thereon. 


1 Brhatsamhita, XXXV. 5: 
jalamadhye *nàvrstir bhuvi sasyavadhas tarau sthite oyadhih | 
valmike [for * valmike] Sastrabhayam nist sacivavadhaya dhanur 
aindram || 
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But it is not difficult to see how the idea that rainbows 
originate from the hissing or breathing of serpents 
(given in the astronomical texts) was connected with 
the ant-hill. For it is a widespread belief in India 
today that serpents often take up their abode in ant- 
hills, and during the holy day called Nägapañcami in 
Maharashtra and other regions worship is sometimes 
actually accorded to ant-hills. Some commentators on 
the Meghadüla, apparently familiar with the astrono- 
mers' adverse association. of the rainbow with the 
ant-hill, explain the expression valmikdgrat as meaning 
not ‘from the top ofan ant-hill’, but ‘from the top of 
a mountain’, basing this interpretation on a rare, if 
not entirely ad hoc and artificial meaning of valmīka.! 
In the expanded rainbow theory given by the 
commentators on the Meghadūta the ultimate source 
of the rainbow is said to be the ‘ effulgence of the 
crest-jewels’ of serpents or specifically of Väsuki, 
the great serpent king. But according to certain 
views quoted in the Brhatsamhita the source is the 
hissing or breathing of serpents belonging to the 
family of Ananta. The Jyolirnibandha of Sivaräja and 
the JVaradasamhilà substitute Sesa, an alternative name 
of Ananta with which it is often combined into the 
compound Ananta$esa. Clearly the substitution of 
* effulgence for ‘hissing’ or ‘ breathing’ is a more 
logical and comprehensible explanation. It is a moot 


1 This alternative explanation is referred to by Bharata- 
mallika: maldntare valmikagrat parvalàgrad iti ca vydcaksate | 


? vide text quoted in note 2 on p- 264 above. 
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question, however, whether that is the true reason for 
the substitution or whether it naturally arose when the 
idea of serpents having crest-jewels had become 
popular. It is difficult to determine the rationale 
behind the older theory which attributes the rainbow 
to the hissing or breathing of Ananta(-Sesa) or of his 
descendants. The term used for hissing or breathing 
varies between nisvdsa and nihsvasa, the prefixes ni- and 
nis- being often confused in MSS. and even printed 
editions of Sanskrit texts due to careless omission of the 
visarga preceding a sibilant. But whether nisvasa or 
niksvdsa is read,-we are no closer to a precise meaning, 
since these two words are more or less interchangeable, 
and both may mean ‘hissing, expiration, breathing °. 
The Jyotirnibandha and the Naradasamhita qualify nisvasa 
by dirgha “long, prolonged’ which suggests that the 
intended meaning is ‘ breathing’, including both inspi- 
ration and expiration. If it could be supposed that 
the breathing of Anantasesa (or any of his descendants) 
were accompanied by an exhalation of fire or fumes 
of some sort, there would then seem to be at least some 
rational ground for this strange notion. But the fact 
is in Sanskrit literature serpents are very rarely depicted 
emitting fire.! Ananta is so described only at the end 


l'The description of the ravage wrought by the serpent 
Kaliya in Bhägavatapuräna, X. 16. 4 ff. however, implies the 
emission of fire; cf. also Bhavabhüti, Uttararamacarita, II. 16 
(svecchasuptag abhiraghorabhujagasvasapradiptagnayah simánah ‘regions 
having fires blazing with the breath of huge, dreadful serpents 
sleeping at will’). 
24 
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of a kalpa when he spews forth flames with which to 
destroy the world.! 

Another theory on the cause of the rainbow, much 
simpler than any of those presented so far, but clearly 
of later origin, is briefly touched upon by Bhatta Ksira- 
svàmin in the Amarako$odghätana, where it is stated to 
be the sun's rays reflected on a cloud and appearing 
in the form of a bow (meghapratiphalità hi süryaraémayo 
dhanurakarena drsyante tadevendradhanur utpàte).? This simple 
explanation was probably that which most generally 
prevailed elsewhere in the world before the true scienti- 
fic explanation became generally accepted.? 

While the accounts in the astronomical treatises 
are disappointingly lacking in detail and expansion 
on the origin of the rainbow, their treatment of the 
rainbow as a sign of impending good or evil is minutely 
detailed, though often full of notions that seem mutually 
contradictory. Quite obviously these divergent ideas 
arose at various times and represent a great variety of 
local superstitions which were eventually collected 
together into a single account which was then more or 


180 John Dowson, A Classical Dictionary of Hindu Mythology 
and Religion, Geography, History and Literature (7th ed., London, 
1950), p. 292. 

2 Namalinganusasanam with the comm. of Bhatta Ksirasvamin, 
ed. Har Dutt Sharma and N. G, 
43, 1941), p. 25. 

For example, cf. a similar notion in an Old English fragment: 
Se rénboga cymth of tham sunbéame and of wetum wolene 


(in Sereddunga: Anglo-Saxonica maximam partem inedita publicavit 
C. G. Bouterwek, Elberfeld, 1858, p. 21). 


Sardesai (Poona Oriental Series 
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less duplicated by a long succession of astronomical 
writers. 

The great majority of these ideas are to be found 
gathered together in the section on rainbows as portents 
in the Indradhanuradbhutavarta of the Adbhulasagara, 
a treatise on portents begun in A.D. 1168 by Ballalasena 
of Bengal and completed by Laksmanasena. There 
the views of many writers on astronomy are cited and 
arranged under thc three principal aspects under which 
the portentous character of a rainbow can be consider- 
ed, namely the quarter or intermediary quarter (diś or 
vidis) of the sky where it is observed, the object (sthana), 
c.g. tree, ant-hill, water, in close connection with which 
it appears, and lastly, the time (samaya) of day, i.e. 
whether at twilight, during the day or at night. Buta 
perusal of the passages quoted under these headings 
shows quite clearly that they overlap and, if the prescrip- 
tions given under each are considered to operate simulta- 
neously, they are not infrequently contradictory. Thus, 
it is stated under the heading sihana that a rainbow 
appearing over land portends the destruction of crops,? 
but under the parallel heading dis that, if it appears in 
the western quarter, there will always be rain. The 
word employed for ‘ always’ in these passages, namely 


1 So according to Keith, A History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 534. 
3 Brhatsamhità, XXXV. 5 (text given in note l on p. 367 supra) 
quoted in the Adbhutasagara. 
3 kurule "orsfau orstim nihanti làm eva Sakradist | 
kathayati sadaiva vrstim dhanur aindram pascimasayam || 


«quoted from Vindhyavasin in the Adbhutasagara. 
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sada, is invariably followed by the emphatic particle 
eva, suggesting that there is no exception to the assertion. 
The curious declaration is made in all the treatises 
that a rainbow in time of drought harbingers rain, in 
spite of the universal fact that a rainbow appears after 
a shower, not before.! The east was apparently ill- 
omened as far as rain was concerned, since a rainbow 
in that quarter is said to mean drought. This is 
especially remarkable inasmuch as the eastern direction 
is under the guardianship of Indra himself, being called 
aindri dis or Sakradig. Nor were the intermediate direc- 
tions regarded as auspicious, for Varähamihira says that 
a rainbow originating therein means the death of the 
king in that particular quarter,? and Parasara predicts 
famine when a rainbow is sighted in the north-cast.? 
The astronomical writers are unanimous in regard- 
ing a rainbow at night as ill-omened, no matter in 
what quarter it is seen. When in the east, it portends 
the death of a king (presumably of the east), in the 
south the general of an army, in the west a leader, and 


1 e.g. Kasyapa: 
anavrsLyam bhaved varsam aindryam varsaly avarsanam 
pascimayám bhaved varsam sada karmukasamsthitau || 
also Vindhyavasin (vide note 3 on p. 371 supra) and Brhatsamhilà,, 
XXXV.6: 

urstim karoly avrstyam vrstim णक nivárayaly aindryäm | 

pascal sadaiva vrstim kulisabhrtas cüpam äcas{e || 
all given in the Adbhulasagara. 

? Brhatsamhitd, XXXV. 4: vidigudbhitam diksvàmin 


3g āśara : Hadis E see 
So Parasara as cited in the Adbhutasagara: praguttarasydm disi 
Svelavarnacapadarsanam durbhiksaya | 


asanam. 
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in the north a minister. Some writers further specify 
that, depending upon whether the nocturnal rainbow 
is white, red, yellow or dark, there will ensue suffering 
or death to a Brahmana, Ksatriya, Vai$ya or Südra.? 
But rainbows at night are so rare that one wonders 
whether some sort of halo is meant here. However, 
the ordinary words for rainbow are invariably used in 
these statements, and we cannot with any authority, 
thercfore, suppose that a phenomenon other than a 
rainbow is intended. 

Dangerous also are rainbows that appear in a 
cloudless sky. "They are said to cause famine, visitation 
by an enemy’s army, plague or, somewhat vaguely, 
distress to the country or simply great danger. Usually 


1 Thus Brhatsamhita, XXXV. 7: 
cdpam maghonah kurute nisdyam akhandalayam disi bhüpapidam | 
Jamyaparodakprabhavam nihanyat senäpatim näyakamantrinau ca || 
also Kasyapa cited in the Adbhutasägara: 
aindryam disi yathà rätrau drsiam bhüpavadho bhavet | 
Jamyám senapatis tasya vinasam adhigacchati || 
pascimaydm tu samdrstam pradhänam nasam rechati | 
ultarasydm yatha drstam ratrau mantrivinasanam || 
? For example Usanas quoted in the Adbhuiasägara: 
svelam indrayudham vipran raktam ksatravinasanam | 
vaisyanäm pitakam rätrau krsnam Südravinàsanam || 
and similarly Parasara: ralrau svete brähmananäm | rakte ksatriyanam 
ca | pile visam | Kryne Südranam || . 
3In various works quoted in the Adbhutasägara, thus: ratrau 
indradhanus ced zyabhre mahabhaydya ca (Visnudharmottarapurana) ; 
ayabhrajam märakakari (Varahamihira in the Vatekanika) ; 
nirabhre và latha ratrau Svetam yamyottarena tu | 
indráyudham tato drs|và ulkapatam tathaiva ca || 
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it is specified in what quarter the rainbow must appear, 


and all four directions are mentioned by one author or 
the other, but occasionally there is no specification at 
all. Some texts (c.g. the Barhaspalya * and the Matsya- 
purana ?) specify a white (svela) rainbow, and here again 
one wonders whether or not some other atmospheric 
phenomenon is meant. 

Rainbows seen during sunrise or sunset and during 
morning or evening twilight are, along with other 
phenomena at those times, said to produce rain. In 
these instances the rainbow need not have any of the 
particular features that are required of a rainbow 
appearing during the day and without which it is not 
an auspicious sign. A rainbow that is auspicious and 
capable of causing rain must be unbroken, touch 
the ground at both ends, be lustrous, glossy, thick, 


paracakragamam briyad desopaplavam wa ca || (Matsyapuräna) 
wablire nabhasindradhanur diva yada drsyate ?thavà rätrau | 
pracyam aparasyüm va lad& bhavet ksudbheyam sumakat M 
(Brhatsamhitä, XLVI. 45 
1 nirabhre và tathä ratrau Seelam indrayudham yadi | 
pürvapascadultarasu bhaved durbhiksato bhayam || 
(Barhaspatya in the Adbhutasdgara). 
2 For the Matsyapurana, vide note 3 on p. 373 supra. 
? Regarding a rainbow at sunrise or sunset, cf. Brhalsamhitd. 
XXVIII. 16:. ; 
fakracapaparighapratisürya rohito "tha laditah parivesah | 
udgamáslasamaye yadi bhänor adiset pracuram ambu tadésu || 
On a rainbow at twilight, cf. ibid., XXX. 8: 
samdhyakale snigdhà dandata dinmatsyaparidhiparivesäh | 
Surapalicapairdvataravikiranas casi urstikarah || 
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vari-coloured, double and to the rear of the viewer,! 
but there are some variations in this list in the different 
writers. A rainbow with these characteristics is said 
also to presage a victory over an enemy at the time of 
an expedition.? Various pronouncements are also made 
concerning the significance of a rainbow appearing in 
à particular quarter of the sky at the outbreak of battle 
between two opposing armies. Some of these seem 
mutually conflicting and difficult to interpret clearly.’ 

In the Mänavadharmasastra there is a remarkable 
allusion to the rainbow in which the viewer is prohib- 
ited from pointing out a rainbow to anyone. This 
injunction is especially strange as it seems to imply 
something inherently inauspicious or noxious about a 
rainbow. Nor is any enlightenment forthcoming from 
the commentators on this passage.* 


1 acchinnam avanigádham dyutimat snigdkam ghanam vividha- 
varnam | 
dviruditam anulomam ca prasastam ambhah prayacchati ca || 
(Brhatsamhità, XXXV. 3) 
? bahuvargam avicch innam dvirudgatam snigdham amarapaticapam | 
pascat parsve capi prayanakàle ripuvadhaya || 
(Nandin quoted in the Adbhutasagara). 
3 e.g. yesam pravrlie samgrame pascad indradhanur bhacel | 
pürvena tu prayälänäm jayas taira na samSayah || 
(from Garga's Mayäracitraka quoted in V. Subrahmanya Sastri’s 
edition of the Brkatsamhila, Bangalore, 1947, I, 296). 
1 Mänavadharmasastra, IN. 59: 
na varayed gam dhayanlim na cacaksila kasyacil | 
na divindrayudham drsted kasyacid darsayed budhah || 
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In the purely belletristic literature the rainbow is 
alluded to frequently enough, for the most part in 
descriptions of nature, but also in other contexts which 
involve a comparison of some object, like a bow or 
arch, with the rainbow for its delicate and bright 
colours or sometimes for its bright appearance. Thus, 
to cite a simple example, we read of Bhisma in the 
Mahabharata that ‘his great bow always seemed fully 
bent like Indra's bow, as he fought in battle °: 


mandalikrlam evàsya nilyam dhanur adr$yata | 
samgrame yudhyamanasya Sakracäpanibham mahat ॥ 1 


The Raghuvamsa furnishes a fine example in which 
the colour as well as the curvature of the rainbow form 
the basis of the comparison: * The husband (Aja) along 
with his wife (Indumati) reached the royal road where 
fresh offerings [of flowers] were scattered about so 
much, where the arches were shining like rainbows, 
where the heat was kept away by the shade of banners °: 


lavatprakirnabhinavopacaram 
indrayudhadyotitatoranankam | 
varah sa vadhvà saha rajamargam 
prapa dhvajacchayanivaritosnam ॥ 2 
In a passage from the Bhagavatapurana there is an 
elaborate composite simile in which Krsna is likened 
to a cloud, his garland to a rainbow and the parapher- 
nalia around him to other concomitants of the storm- 
cloud, thus: * Adorned with a white umbrella and fans, 


1 Mahabharata, VY. 104, 35, 2 Raghuvamsa, VII. 4. 
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made to rain showers of flowers on the way, wearing 
a bright garment, he (Krsna) shone forth with his 
garland of wild flowers, just as a cloud with the sun, 
half-moon, [rain-]bow and flashes of lightning °: 


sitalapatravyajanair upaskrtah 
prasünavarsair abhivarsitah pathi | 
pisañgavasa vanamálayà babhau 
ghano yathärkodupacäpavaidyutaih ॥ 7 


In some descriptions of nature the literal meaning 
*Indra's bow' is cleverly adapted to an extended 
imagery of weaponry and battle-array. A good 
example of this is afforded in the Varsavarnana of the 
Rtusamhara: ‘And the clouds whose drums are the 
sound of thunder, bearing a rainbow whose string is 
the lightning, strike hard the mind of travellers with 
terrible missiles of very sharp rain showers °: 

balahakas casanisabdamardalah 
surendracäpam dadhatas tadidgunam | 
sutiksnadharapatanograsayakais 
tudanti cetah prasabham pravasinam |? 


A somewhat similar metaphor is seen in a passage 
from the Mrechakatika in which the sky is also described 
during a thundershower: ‘The sky is aflame, as it 
were, with flashes of lightning; it is laughing heartily 
with [the sounds of] hundreds of female cranes; it is 
leaping up with Indra’s bow discharging arrows of 
showers; it is resounding with the penetrating noise of 


1 Bhagavatapurana, Y. 11. 27. 3 Rtusamhara, 11. 4. 
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thunder; it is rocking with the winds; [and] it is 
smoking with dark blue serpent-like clouds °: 


vidyudbhir jvalativa samvihasalivoccair balakasatair 
mahendrena vivalgativa dhanusa dharasarodgarind | 
vispastasaninisvanena rasativüghürnalivànilair 
nilail sandram ivähibhir jaladharair dhüpaya- 
tivambaram Il! 

But Indra's bow is not always treated as a weapon, 
as may be seen in the following passage, also excerpted 
from the Mrcchakalika, in which the two halves of the 
bow are likened to uplifted arms: * Yonder sky is 
yawning, as it were: the lightning-flash is its tongue, 
the rainbow is its long uplifted arms, the clouds are 
its wide open jaws’: 

vidyujjihvenedam mahendracapocchritayatabhujena | 
Jaladharavivrddhahanuna vijrmbhilam ivantariksena I ® 

Numerous other examples could casily be cited 
from a great variety of texts belonging to all periods of 
the literature, but in all of these the role of the rainbow 
is essentially the same as in the instances already given, 
which need not, therefore, be extended. 

The majority of the forty or more words for 
rainbow are in fairly common use and constitute a 
reservoir of synonyms that is freely drawn upon by 
writers. But some are of rare occurrence, and still 
others appcar to be the creations of individual authors. 
A few, c.g. kausikayudha, devayudha and Sakra$aräsana. 


! Mrcchakatika, V. 27. ibid. V. 51. 
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have so far been found only in Sanskrit lexicographical 
works. Among Adpax legómena may be mentioned 
pakasasanasarüsana used by the commentator Pürna- 
sarasvati on Meghadiita, 15, an exact equivalent, of 
course, of indradhanus; similarly, satakratudhanus, used by 
Sthiradeva on the same passage in the Meghadata; in 
the Brhatsamhita occur haricapa (XXXIV. 6), puranda- 
racapa (XLVI. 4) and indrakarmuka (XXX. 31); in the 
Adbhutasagara, in a passage quoted from Nandin, 
amarapalicäpa. 

A curious word is vayuphala ‘ fruit of the wind" 
listed in Medini, 1. 163. One of the very few words 
that do not literally mean ‘Indra’s bow’, vayuphala 
is seemingly a late word based on the theory that the 
rainbow is the product of wind-blown rays of the sun. 

There are two other words, rohita and airávata, 
often loosely translated ‘rainbow’, which properly, 
however, refer to certain imperfect or partial rainbows. 
Their etymology is obscure, though airavata, also a 
synonym for Indra’s elephant Airavana, seems to be 
connected somehow with the god of the rainbow; 
Ksirasvàmin suggests that rohila is either derived from 
roha * rising? or from lohita ‘red’. The Brhatsamhita 


1 Kausiküyudha, based on a rather rare epithet of Indra, occurs, 
according to the St. Petersburg lexicon, in the Sabdakalpadrumay 
devayudha is found in Hemacandra, Abhidhdnacintamant, 179, and 
Sakrasardsana in Medini, XVI. 146. 

? Ksirasvàmin under Amara I 2. (Digvarga). 1l: rjo avakram 
rohilam, rohah samjäto *syeti, lohitatvad và | 
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defines rohita as a * straight, fragmentary rainbow? 
whereas the airdvata must be long in addition to possess- 
ing these characteristics. 

In the technical literature are found one or two 
interesting secondary uses of the very common term 
indrayudha. Thus, in the Susrulasamhita there occurs the 
feminine pendant indräyudhä, one of six varieties of 
poisonous leeches. The text itself gocs on to explain 
that it is ‘coloured with upward streaks like the 
rainbow °? (indrayudhavat Grdhvaräjibhis citra).? In the 
Räjanighantu, a medical lexicon by the Kashmiri phy- 
sician Narahari of the thirteenth century, indrdyudha is 
the name of a particular kind of diamond: vajram indra- 
Judham hiram bhiduram kulisam pavih.3 

The principal points that have been made may 
now be bricfly summarized : 


1. With the exception.of two or three late terms 
all Sanskrit words for rainbow mean literally 
* Indra's bow’. 

2. The notion of the rainbow as Indra's bow is 
not found in the Re-, Sama- and Yajur-veda. 


1 Brhatsamhila, XLVII. 20: Suracäpakhandam rju yad rohitam 
air@vatam dirgham | Kullüka concerning rohita in Mänavadharma- 
Sastra, I. 38 notes: rohitam dandäkäram ndndvarnam divi drsyate yaj 
Jyotih | tad eva vakram indradhanuh | 

£ Susrutasamhita, 1. 13. 

3 Die indischen M. incralien, ihre Namen und die ihnen zugeschriebenen 
Kräfte: Narahari’s Raganighantu, Varga XIII, Sanskrit und 
Deutsch, mit kritischen und crläuternden Anmerkungen herausge- 
geben von Richard Garbe (Leipzig, 1882), p. 22, no. 174 
(translation, p. 80). 
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The first use of a term for rainbow occurs in 
the Taititriyaranyaka and Atharvaveda. 
Astronomical texts give two theories on the 
origin of the rainbow: the one derives it from 
the scattering of the sun’s rays by the wind, 
the other from the breathing (or hissing) of 
the serpent Ananta(-Sesa) or his descendants. 
The commentators on Meghadila, 15 give a 
more developed theory which derives the rain- 
bow from the lustre of the crest-jewels of the 
serpent Vasuki inhabiting an ant-hill. 
Astronomical texts regard the rainbow as a 
portent of good or ill depending on various 
complex factors concerning its location and 
time of appearance. 

In belletristic literature, apart from descrip- 
tions of nature, the rainbow is drawn upon in 
similes because of its curvature and brightness. 
One word, indrayudha, in the later language is 
used of a particular diamond, and its feminine, 
indrüyudhá, of a species of poisonous leech. 


My sincerest thanks are due to Dr. V. Raghavan for his 
help and suggestions and particularly for sending me a Devanagari 
transcription of the entire Indradhanuradbhutavarta section of 
the Adbhutasdgara; also to Dr. S. M. Katre for arranging the 
transcription of several other texts which were not available to 
me in Honolulu; and finally to David Pingree for his references 
to Sivaräja’s Jyotirnibandha and the Naradasamhita. 
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TRANSFER OF MERIT 


Tue motif of exchange or transfer often occurs in 
ancient Indian tales. The famous story of Yayati, for 
instance, which is first recounted in the Mahabharata, 
tells us that he exchanged his old age for the youth of 
his youngest son, Piru, in order to enjoy sensual 
pleasure.! The epic story of Amba (Sikhandin) fur- 
nishes us an example of how she exchanged her female 
organ for the male organ of a Yaksa in order to kill 
the Kaurava general, Bhisma.? 

The motif of exchange or transfer also extends to 
abstract concepts such as lejas (vital vigour), dharma 
(good deeds), and /apas, asceticism as it is usually 
translated. A study of the stories in which this motif 
of exchange appears suggests that such abstract realities 


1 Cf. Mahabharata, Y. 70. 37-43. Cf. also 1. 79. 25-9. Besides 
the ordinary verbs dā- (to give) and ādā- (to take), the exchange 
is expressed by such verbal forms as: ‘To take: pratipad- (1.79, 3-4, 
8-9, 15-16, 20, 25-6, 28), pratigrh- (I. 70. 37), grh- (1. 79, 28), 
astha- (Y. 70. 43), samastha- (1. 70. 41). To cause to take, that is, 
to give: samkrämaya- (I. 78. 38, 40), samcáraya- (I. 70. 42), pratidä- 
(1. 79. 26). 

*Cf. MBh., V. 193. 2-8. For stories of a sex-changing pill, 
cf. Kathdsaritsdgara, 89. Cf, C. H. Tawney and N., M. Penzer, 
The Ocean of Story, VII, London, 1927, p. 223; J. J. Meyer, Dandin’s 
Dasakumdaracarita,die Abenteuer der zehn P. 196 yn 


d ringen, leipzig, 1902, p. 83; 
and Hindu Tales, London, 1909, p. 193 
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were thought of more concretely as having a power- 
substance inherent in them.t Merit (dharma, tapas) 
which will constitute the subject of this paper is not 
an exception to this kind of thinking. 

It is to congratulate Professor V. Raghavan who 
has reached the age of sixty and to encourage this 
great Indian scholar to even greater achievement from 
his age of sixty onward, that the present writer dedicates 
this paper to his Commemorative Volume. 


Before entering into the main subject we shall 
collect passages, mainly from the Mahabharata (the 
Poona critical edition), in which the word /zjas occurs 
and see how this force is exchanged between one 
person and another. 

Tejas is a force which can be given and taken, 
that is, it is transferable. When one is given as by 
others, his own /ejas naturally increases. In the mytho- 
logical sphere a god being given /ejas by a more power- 
ful god becomes stronger. Indra in a swoon became 
powerful again after being endowed with iejas by Visnu: 


tam Sakram kasmalàvislam drslvà visnuh sanátanah 
svatejo vyadadhäc chakre balam asya vivardhayan. (9) 


1] refer to J. Gonda, Ancient-Indian ojes, Latin *augos and the 
Indo-European nouns in -es-|-os, Utrecht, 1952; and his studies on 
amhas, mahas, sahas, vàja, and others, see Index of his Die Religionen 
Indiens, Y, Stuttgart, 1960. 

ANG 
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visnunapyayitam sakram drstvad devaganas talah 
svam svam tejah samadadhyus tatha brahmarsayo 
*malah. (10) 
(MBh., II. 99) 
The God Visnu was able to give his /ejas to 
Brhada§va who intended to kill a demon, and thus 
increased the vigour of the warrior: 


tvam hi tasya vindsaya paryapla iti me matih 
tejasà tava tejas ca visnur apydyayisyati. 
(MBk., IHI. 193. 24) 


Likewise in his battle with the demon Dhundhu, 
Brhadagva’s son Kuvalà$va was furnished with the lejas 
of Visnu: 


narayanena kauravya tejasapyayitas tada 
sa gato nrpatih ksipram putrais taih sarvato disam. 
(MBh., IIT. 195. 18) 


Similarly, long before, Indra killed Vrtra after 
having obtained some foam of water which had been 
strengthened by Visnu’s (ejas: 


mahendra dànavàn hatva lokas tratas waya vibho 

apam phenam samäsädya visnu-lejopabrmhitam 

taya vrtro halah pürvam devaraja Jagatpate. 

(MBh., V. 16. 16) 

In the story of the conquest of the Tripura, the 
gods who had been attacked by demons resorted to 
the highest God Siva, who was willing to give them 
half of his tejas so that they could destroy the demons. 
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The gods, however, being unable to carry God's tejas, 
suggested that Siva take half of their tejas and kill the 
demons himself. 

In the passages quoted above, we notice that the 
concept /ejas appears in a context where small gods 
had been given tejas by the great God and they, being 
increased in strength, accomplished a great deed, that 
is, the destruction of the evil spirits. In the Tripura 
story, it was the great God Siva himself who collected 
half of the tejas from each god present there and, 
becoming superior in strength, destroyed the fortresses 
of the demons. It should be noted here that the word 
tejas is construed with such verbal forms as vardhaya-, 
ápyüyaya- (to make increase), upabrmh- (to magnify), 
ādā- (to take), samadha- (to install) and vidha- (to divide 
or to share). 

Besides giving ejas to others, one can also take 
tejas from others. The gods and sages requested Nahusa 
to become king over them so that he might protect 
them from danger. When Nahusa refused their offer, 
the gods and sages encouraged him, promising him that 
he could take tejas from whomsoever he would look at, 
either gods, demons, imps, manes, goblins, or celestial 
beings and he would become powerful.” 

The same Nahusa, after he had attained the king- 
ship, became arrogant and threatened Indra’s wife 
Saci. Demonstrating his strength, he tried to seduce 
her and said to her that whosoever would come within 


1 Cf. MBh., VIII. 24. 60-2. 2 Cf. MBh., V. 11. 6. 
25 
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range of his eyes would have his /ejas carried off by 
him in anger! Out of arrogance Nahusa finally 
touched with his foot the head of the great sage Agastya. 
The sage in anger cursed him and as a result of the 
curse Nahusa lost his /ejas.? 

In single combat it was believed that the lejas of 
the killed warrior entered into the one who kills. When 
Sisupala was killed by Krsna, (ejas came out of Sigu- 
pala's body and after bowing down before Krsna 
entered into Krsna: 


talas cedipater dehàt tejo ? gryam dadrsur nipah 
ulpalantam maharaja gaganad iva bhäskaram. (99) 
tatah kamalapatraksam krsnam loka-namaskrlam 
vavande lat (6६6 tejo vivesa ca naradhipa. (23) 
(MBh., 11. 42) 3 


Here we notice that tejas moves from one to another. 
It is a substance which comes out of one (utpal-) and 
enters (vis-) into another. 

This transfer of tejas is not limited to the mytho- 
logical sphere, but extends to human enterprises. 
People encourage the generalissimo, who is about to 
depart for the front, by blessing and by praising his 
virtues and by beating of drums, etc. The purpose 
of such services is to enhance the /ejas of the general 
in question. The war-books of the Mahabharata are 
full of such passages where the word (eas is construed 


1 MBh., V. 15. 18, 


* MBh., V. 17. 12, 
? Cf. also MBh., VIII, 67, Dif 
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with phrases expressive of this kind of service. To 
illustrate this we shall quote one example in which 
Satyaki is described when departing for the front in 
order to fight with Drona: ! 


lalah snátah sucir bhülvà krta-kautuka-mangalah 
snalakanam sahasrasya svarna-niskan adapayat 
asir-vadaih parisvaktah sälyakih srimatam varah. (60) - 
álabhya vira-kämsyam ca harsena mahatanvitah 
dviguni-krta-lejé hi prajvalann iva pavakah 
ulsañge dhanur adaya sasaram rathinàm varah. (62) 
krta-svastyayano vipraih kavaci samalamkrtah 
làjair gandhais tathà malyaih kanyabhi $ 

cabhinanditah. (63) (MBh., VII. 87) 


This transfer of tejas reminds us of the Vedic sam- 
palti ceremony in which the dying father places all his 
mental and physical faculties in his son, who. is thus 
enabled to continue his father's existence.? Further- 
more, according to what J. Gonda says, the Vedic 
custom of a student holding a palasa branch is based 
upon the belief that, as part of the tree, a branch may 
bring luck and transfer all other aspects of positive 
power inherent in the tree itself. The same scholar 


1 The concept of invigoration is expressed by verbal roots 
ordh- (V. 153. 33; VIT. 5. 33; VITI. 1. 12), brmh- (V. 155. 30), 
äpya- (VII. 115. 3), Ars- (VII. 5. 32; 38; 6. 8-9; 17. 30; 90. 10; 
121. 44; VITI. 63. 10-11), yuj- (VII. 16. 46) and their derivatives. 

2 Cf. J. C. Heesterman, The Ancient Indian Royal Consecration, 
cum lit, The Hague, 1957, pp. 124-5. 

3 J. Gonda, “A Note on the Vedic Student's Staff’, Journal 
of the Oriental Institute, 14, Baroda, 1965, pp. 265 ff. 
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interprets the sulka, marriage-gift, as not merely a 
transfer of property, but as a mystic power attached 
thereto.! In his opinion embracing and kissing are 
means of transferring, acquiring a share in, exchanging 
* power *.? 

Throughout the above-quoted passages we note 
that (ejas is a substance which one can share (vidha ) in 
order to strengthen (vardhaya-) or to invigorate (apyàya-, 
upabrmh-) others. It can even be divided into half, if 
it is necessary to bestow it on others. One also takes it 
up (ädä-) or snatches it away (hy-) from others. In 
single combat the tejas moves (vif-) from the killed 
warrior to him who kills. In battle, people believed 
that they could renew or double (dvisuni-L; ) the tejas 
of a general who is about to depart for the front by 
praising him, beating drums, ctc 


II 


In a similar manner tapas can be transferred. As 
is well known, /apas is a concept peculiar to ancient 
Indian asceticism Though the word is usually trans- 
lated by the English words austerity ° or * asceticism 
1t means not merely the practice of asceticism, but also 
the result of it, that is, merit. It is however, the 
second aspect of its meaning, that is, the resultine power 
(bala, virya) accumulated through a constant practice 


uy Gonda, Ancient Indian Kingship from the Religious Point of 
View, Leiden, 1966, p. 12 | 


* J. Gonda, Kingship p. 89 
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of asceticism, which is considered to be transferable, as 
in the case of /ejas (physical energy). Tapas (spiritual 
energy), the result of asceticism, is here treated as if it 
were a potent substance which enables an ascetic, a 
lapas-possessor, to perform supernatural actions. In 
India a Brahman, par excellence, is considered to 
possess it because of his learning and asceticism, and 
as a result of this possession his curse was believed to 
be infallible. People are always careful not to make 
him angry lest his curse should fall upon them.! Prior 
to entering into our main subject, however, we shall 
investigate briefly the passages in which the word 
occurs and illustrate the aspect of /apas as a potent 
substance. 

In the Epic and Aathdsaritsagara we often meet the 
theme in which a man obtains a boon from God after 
having propitiated Him through severe asceticism. 
Here the asceticism itself is thought to be a power by 
which the ascetic could move God. Besides this well- 
known theme, we have many passages from classical 
Sanskrit literature in which tapas is considered to be 
a power. 

* It is said that by means of the power inherent in 
lapas one can see everything and know everything: 2 


pravrtta-caksur jato "smi sampasya tapaso balam 
yad-artham ukto *si taya gacchasva mithilam iti. 


(MBh., IIT. 205. 2) 


1 Cf. MBh., III. 287. 16-29. 
3 Cf. also, 1. 112. 34; 111. 135. 20; 111. 186. 85; IX. 39. 5. 
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anena tapasa vedmi sarvam paricikirsitam 
salyam elan nibodha tvam dhriyate satyavan iti. 
(M Bh., 111. 282. 13) 


Even wild beasts can be tamed by the power 
(anubhava) of tapas: 
tha vila-bhayäs lapo ?nubhavaj 
Jahati vyäla-mrgäh paresu vritim 
mayi tam sularäm ayam vidhatte 
vikrlih kim nu bhaved iyam nu maya. 
(Atratarjuniya, XIII. 4) 
With a view to killing Indra, Prajapati, the lord 
of creation, in anger procreated Vrtra by the power 
(०८७८) of tapas and made him grow by the strength 
(prabhàva) of tapas. 
Similarly, by the power (prabhdva) inherent in lapas 
a Brahman youth brought rain down in streams during 
a terrible drought. Thus, we read in the famous 
story of R$yasrhga:? 
lapaso yah prabhàvena varsayämasa vàsavam 
anavrstyam bhayad yasya vavarsa bala-vrtraha. 
(MBh., 111. 110. 3) 
As Réyaérüga prevailed upon Indra, who feared 
the tapas of the celibate Brahman, to make it rain, so 
one who is furnished with the power (bala) of tapas 


1 MBh., V. 9. 49-3, 

? For the textual problem of the Story, cf. H. Lüders, * Die 
Sage von Ráyasrüga ?, Philologica Indica, Göttingen, 1940, pp. 1 ॥... 
and pp. 47 fI. Cf also J. Gonda, * Ascetics and Courtesans ^, 
The Adyar Library Bulletin, 25, 1963, pp. 94-6, 
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becomes able! to send the great God, Indra, to the 
rcalm of Yama, the king of the dead.? 

One can bring a dead man back to life by the 
power (virya) of tapas? Tapas also has the function of 
purifying one’s evil. Thus, we often meet with the 
phrase tapasa dagdha-kilbisa (having one’s sin burnt by 
tapas) 4 The world is founded upon tapas and good 
men are said to support the earth by tapas. 

In brief there is nothing in the world that is 
impossible (asädhya) or insurmountable (alanghya) ® for 
tapas. It is the highest power (param balam)” and man 
can attain by tapas all his desires: § 


1We often meet with passages in which the word fapas ap- 
pears in close context with the verb sak- (to be able) and its deriva- 
tives. See for example, MBh., I. 112. 34; 111. 141. 1; 22; 142. 25. 
? MBh., III. 126. 18-20. 
3 Cf. MBh., III. 182. 15. Cf. also, I. 9. 4; VIII. 67. 20; 
III. 282. 16. 4 MBk., III. 107. 4; 156. 1. 
5 MBh., III. 99. 20; 281. 47. The cosmic serpent Sesa also 
holds the earth by the power (prabhava) of tapas: 
esa sesah sthito nägo yencyam dharyate sada 
tapasa loka-mukhyena prabhava-mahata mahi. (४. 101. 2) 
5 Cf. Kiratarjuniya, X. 6: 
nrpati-muni-parigrahena sa bhüh sura-sacivapsarasdm jahära tejah 
upahita-parama-prabhava-dhamnam ne hi jayinäm tapasam alangh- 
yam asti. 
7 Cf. MBh., 1. 165. 42: 
dhig balam kyatriya-balam brahma-tejo-balam balam 
balābalam viniscitya tapa eva param balam. 
8 Cf. ibid., 111. 200. 51: 
tapo niksreyasam jantos tasya mülam Samo dama 
tena sarvan avapnoti kaman yan manasecchati. 
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lapaso hi param nasti tapasa vindate mahat 


nasadhyam tapasah kimcid iti budhyasva bharata. 
(MBh., III. 245. 16) 


dvayor eva Sreyase yad eva bhavalyangikrtam. tad evanu- 
badhyatàm vrata-parigrahocitam tapah. tapaso hi samyak- 
krtasya nasty asädhyam nama kimeit. 
(Kadambari, p. 545, lines 4-6, Nirnayasagar cd., 1928) ! 


We have referred above to the passages in which 
the word /apas appears in close connection with words 
expressive of power (bala, virya, prabhava, anubhava, sak- 
and its derivatives), and ascertained that tapas, the 
merit accumulated through the constant practice of 
asceticism, is a potent substance which enables one to 
attain the objects of his desire. However, this potent 
entity can also be transferred. We have several passages 
where tapas is said to be divided and given to others. 
Below, we shall discuss these passages. 

When Yayäti, after having consumed his own 
merits, fell down from heaven to the Naimisa Forest 
where his pious daughter's sons, Pratardana, Vasu- 
manas, Sibi and Astaka were performing a sacrifice, 
his grandsons proposed to give him their merits (dharma) 
so that he might be restored to heaven. Me 


'anwhile 


his daughter, Madhavi, offered him half of her merit 


1 By performing severe lapas, Visvamitra obtained Brahman- 

hood (IX. 39.11). When I complete a thorough reading of the 

great Epics, I may have an opportunity to write a 5 

on tapas (*Studies on a System of Ancient Indian 
* Cf. MBh., V. 119. 18. 


monograph 
Asceticism). 
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(dharma). Galava also gave him one eighth of his 
merit (tapas) for the same purpose.? He was willing 
to share (samvibhaj-) his tapas with Yayati and fill 
(püraya-) Yayäti up with a portion of his own tapas, 
if Yayati would accept it from the ascetic student.3 

As we have mentioned before, the gods and sages 
requested Nahusa to become king so that he could 
protect them. Nahusa at first refused their offer, seeing 
his inability, but he was finally persuaded by them 
when they promised to give him their /apas. Being 
strengthened and invigorated by their tapas, he ruled 
over the three worlds.* 

Likewise demerit or sin is transferable. Indra 
committed the mortal sin of murdering a Brahman and 
was imbued with the evil. He then partitioned the 
evil, however, scattering it over living and lifeless 
objects, such as women, trees, rivers, mountains, etc. 
Thus purifying himself of the evil, Indra is said to 
have become well-composed. Here we notice that 
sin is treated as if it were dust which occasionally clings 
to one's body and can be shaken off. 

It was again an ancient Indian belief that a king 
takes a sixth part of the merit (punya, Subha) and demerit 
(apunya, duskrta) of his subjects. Thus, a king who is 
negligent of his duty of protecting his subjects will 


1 Cf. ibid., V. 119. 24. 2 Cf. ibid., V. 119. 28. 

3 Cf. ibid., V. 112. 17-18. 

4 For the conversation between them see MBf., V. 11. 4; 
V. 16. 24-5. 

5 MBh., V. 13. 17-18. 
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incur the evil deeds of his subjects This ancient 
belief also indicates that merit and demerit were thought 
to be transferred from one to another. 

This motif of the give-and-take of merit and 
demerit, which so far has been limited to mythological 
stories and to the didactic account of a king, is applied 
also to the daily religious life of Hindus. In the 
Brahmanic teachings which recommend men in the 
householder stage (grhastha) to treat guests or mendi- 
cants well, we find passages in which one is warned 
that if he maltreats guests or mendicants, he will incur 
their evil karma. Thus, one must not let a guest depart 
unfed, as otherwise the guest will carry off one’s good 
karma and leave his bad.? 


silan apy uüchato nityam pancagnin api juhvatah 
sarvam sukrlam adatte brahmano ’narcito vasan. 


(Manusmrti, 111, 100) 


Similarly, if a mendicant is refused alms by a 
householder and goes out of his house in despair, the 
householder will incur the evil deeds of the mendicant, 
while the latter takes up the good deeds of the former: 


1 CL, MBh., VIII. 30. 69-4. 

Ch. J. Gonda, Kingship, pp. 39-45 (feudal lords as bearers 
of a special power which they transfer to the king), p. 68 (transfer 
of guilt in the case of royal pardon), pp. 74-5 (P 
of holding the king's hand to transfer 
sight of a religious king confers merit). 

CE PUE H. Ingalls, * Cynics and Päsupatas: The Seeking 
of Dishonour’, The Harvard Theological Review 55 1962, p. 293 

D २५४४१ : 


urohita's gesture 
6 
holy power ?), p. 77 (the 
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atithir yasya bhagnaso grhat pratinivartate 

sa lasmai duskriam datlvà punyam adaya gacchati.! 
(Hitopadesa, 1. 63, ed. M. R. Kale, Bombay, 1924) 


Also if ignorant people hurt patient, wise? men by 
censure, they will take the sin of the wise men, while 
the latter are released from their sin: 


akrosa-parivadabhyam vihimsanty abudha budhan 
vaktà papam upadatte ksamamäno vimucyate.* 


(MBh., V. 34. 71) 
Likewise a hypocrite incurs the sin of a pious 
mendicant and will be born in the womb of an animal: 


alingi linga-vesena yo vrttim upajivati 
sa linginàm hared enas tiryag-yonau ca jayale. 
(Kürma-purana, II. 16. 13, Venkateshwara Press ed.) 


1 Cf. verses quoted in the PABA., ad PS, I. 9: 
adustapatitam sadhum bhiksuko yo vyatikramet 
sa lasya sukrtam dattva duskrtam pratipadyate. 
lathaiva ca grhasthasya niraso bhiksuko vrajet 
sa tasyestam ca pūriam ca bhiksur adàya gacchati. 
(p. 32, lines 1-4) 


“In this case the wise men must not get angry, but endure 
contempt, or lose merit. 


Anger carries off merit and thus one 
should protect merit from anger. Cf. AfBh, I. 38. 8; 
111. 203. 39-40. 


3 CF. a verse quoted in the PABA., ad PS, IV. 12: 
akrosamáno ndkrosen manyur eva tiliksatah 
sa tesam duskrlam datlva sukriam cäsya vindati. 
(p. 103, lines 11-12) 


Cf. also Mahabharata, 1. 82. 7 and V. 36. 5; O. Bôhtlingk,. 
Indische Sprüche 856, St. Petersburg, 1870. 
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Furthermore, this giving of one's good karma is 
applied even in the formulation of oaths, e.g. df I 
do you any wrong, then may all my good deeds from 
birth be yours.’ 


tathaham yadi tvàm prati viruddham äcarämi tan madiyam 
Janma-sukrtam tava. 


These passages testify to the fact that merit (dharma, 
tapas) and demerit (enas), or good karma (punya, Subha, 
sukrla) and evil karma (apunya, duskrta) are transferable. 
One receives merit from others and is enabled to 
return to heaven. Merit is even partitioned into its 
eighth part and one can fill others up with this portion 
so that the others may attain heaven. If united ( yukta) 2 
with the merit of others one can attain kingship over 
Sods and sages, being invigorated with it. So is 
demerit or sin apt to be divided into many portions 
and scattered with the cffect that others may share in 
it. An evil king may incur the sixth part of the evil 
deeds of his subjects. Exchange (da-, hr-, àdà-, upada-) 
of merit and demerit is seen between 
householder who neglects the guest. 

These examples furnish sufficie 
us that there was a belief peculi 


a guest and the 


nt evidence to assure 
ar to ancient India that 


1 Pancatantra in the Recension o 
Harvard Oriental Series 11, 
Ingalls, loc. cit. 


? For the phrase tapasa Jukta (united x 
MBh., 1. 65. 37; III. 141. 22; V. 16. 99. 


FPürpabhadra, ed. by J. Hertel, 


p. 235, lines 21.9. Cf. D. H. H. 


vith tapas), ef. also 
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those abstract concepts, merit and demerit, could be 
transferred. 


Il 


So far we have discussed fapas as a result of 
asceticism, and ascertained that ¿apas is a power- 
substance and that this potent entity can be transferred 
from one to another, as is the case with tejas. 

It was, however, the Pasupata Saivites who took 
full advantage of this process of merit-transfer for 
attaining their religious goal, the final emancipation 
from the mundane cycle of transmigration. But before 
entering into a full discussion of this merit-transfer 
taught in the Pasupata scriptures, it is necessary to give 
a brief account of the Pasupata prescription for the 
aspirant. 

According to ancient Pasupata treatises (the Pasu- 
pata-sütra. [PS] which is attributed to Lakulifa; the 
Paicarthabhasya [PABh.] of Kaundinya, a commentary 
on the PS; ! the Ganakarika [GK] ascribed to Haradatta ; 
the Ratnatikä [RT] of Bhäsarvajña, a commentary on 
the GR; and Madhava’s account of Nakulisa-pasu- 
pata-daréanam) the aspirant (sad&aka), who was a 
celibate Brahman of good repute, had to pass through 
five stages. 


1 Trivandrum Sanskrit Series 143, ed. R. A. Sastri, Trivan- 
drum, 1940. 

? Gaekwad's Oriental Series 15, ed. C. D. Dalal, Baroda, 1920. 

3 Cf. PABh., p. 3, line 8 and PS, IV. 20. For a further 
discussion, cf. M. Hara, ‘ Pasupata Studies 1’, Journal of Indian 
and Buddhist Studies 23, 1964, pp. 398-414; cf. also K. Bhattacharya, 
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In the first stage it was prescribed that he should 
retreat from the world and live in a temple. He was 
to go naked or clad in a single cloth,? and to wear the 
sectarian marks.? These consisted principally in daily 
application to the body of ashes ^ and lying down in 
ashes. Every day the aspirant was to honour the God 
Rudra (Siva), by laughing, singing, dancing, imitating 
the lowing of a bull, by worship and prayer. ‘These 
practices enabled him to attain purity of mind.” Upon 
achieving this purity of mind thc aspirant gained 
supernatural powers, such as secing, hearing, thinking, 
and recognizing objects from a distance,’ swiftness in 
action equal to that of the mind,® and the ability to 
take any form that he wished. He also became 
possessed of the miraculous ability to enter another's 
body," to kill him, ७८.72 


Les Religions brahmaniques dans l'ancien Cambodge d'après | ` Epigraphie 
et l Iconographie, Paris, 1961, pp. 45-6. 
1 PS, T. 7: ayatana-vasi. 
? PS, T. 10-11: eka-vasah, avasa và. 
3 PS, I. 6: linga-dhàari. 
4 PS, T. 2: bhasmana trisavanam snayita. 
5 PS, I. 3: bhasmani Sayita. 
ë PS, I. 8: hasita-gita 
nopatisthet. 
7 PS, 1. 18: akalusa-mateh. 
8 PS, I. 21: düra-darfana-fravana- 
dante. i 
9 PS, I. 23: manojavitvam. 
10 PS, T. 24: Käma-rüpitvam. 
u PS, T. 29: sarvamf cavisali. 
1? PS, I. 31: sarve cásya vadhya bhavanti. 


-nylla- dum dumkara-namaskara- japyopahare- 
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In the second stage the aspirant was to leave the 
temple, put off his sectarian marks,! conceal his learn- 
ing,? his religious vows? and purified speech,* that is 
the Sanskrit language, and to return to the ordinary 
world.» While wandering about in public the aspirant 
was recommended to perform peculiar actions so that 
accusation might flood upon him from the common 
people. Thus, it was prescribed for him to snore,” 
tremble,® limp,® play the lecher,!? act improperly," and 
speak nonsensical words 12 in full view of people. Such 
ridiculous actions were to be performed so as to give the 
impression to the common people that he was a mad- 
man 73 and thus provoke their disgust and contempt. 
The ritual of abuse and contumelious speech is here in 


1 PS, III. 1: avyakta-lingi. 
? PS, IV. 1: güdha-vidya tapa anantyáya prakasate. 
3 PS, IV. 2: güdha-vratah. 
t PS, IV. 3: güdha-pavitra-vanih. 
5 PS, TIL. 4-5: sarva-bhütegu paribhityamdnas caret, and PS, IV. 6: 
unmattavad eko vicareta loke. 
8 PS, 3. 11: pretavac caret, PS, IV. 6: unmattavad eko vicarela loke, 
and PS, IV. 8: unmatio madha ity evam manyante itare janah. 
7 PS, III. 12: kratheta và. 
8 PS, ITI. 13: spandeta và. 
9 PS, 111. 14: manteta và 
19 PS, TIT. 15: srigdreta và. 
n PS, III. 16: api tat kuryat. 
12 PS, TIT. 17: api tad bhaset. 
13 PS. IV. 8: unmatto midha ity evam manyante itare janah. 


14 PS, III. 5: paribhüyamanas carel and PS, IV. 14: nindyamanas 
caret. 
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evidence.! To provoke false accusation from another 
was considered to be a way to purify oneself? and to 
endure the contempt thus incurred was to invigorate 
onesclf.3 

The third, fourth and fifth stages represented a 
gradual progress in asceticism. In the third stage the 
aspirant was to retreat from the world and dwell in an 
empty house or cave; to live on alms,5 mutter mentally 
various hymns,? contemplate God,’ and hold Him in 
his heart ® (PS, V. 6-29). PS, V. 30-5 are for the aspi- 
rant in the fourth stage, who was to dwell in a cre- 
mation ground,? live upon food acquired by chance,!? 
and finally be absorbed in God. PS, V. 36-40 are 
for the aspirant in the fifth stage, who was deprived 
of his body and sensc-organs, freed from all faults, and 


1 As for the phthonos-abwendende Bedeutung of the abuse and 
contempt, cf. J. Gonda, ‘Zur Frage nach dem Ursprung und 
Wesen des indischen Dramas’, Acta Orientalia, 19, 1943, pp. 352-3 
and p. 416, and his ‘ Ascetics and Courtesans ’, pp. 79-80. 

2 PS, IV, 15: anindila-karmá, and PS, IV. 13: nindà hy eganinda 
tasmat. 

3 PS, IV. 19-20: anena vidhina rudra-samipam galvā na kascid 
brahmanah punar avartate. 

4 PS, V. 9: fanyagara-guhávasi. 

5 PS, V. 14-15: bhaiksyam patragatam. 

SPS, V. 21-9: ream isläm adh 
raudrim và bahurüpim và. 

? PS, V. 24: omkaram abhidhyayita. 

5 PS, V. 25: hrdi kurvita dhäranäm. 

9 PS, V. 30: fmafana-vasi. 

lu PS, V, 32: yatha-labdhopajivakah, 

1 PS, V. 33: labhate rudra-sdyujyam, 


Hila gayatrim ama. vantritale 
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had his mind fixed upon God.! In this fifth or last 
stage the aspirant finally attained the end of suffering 
through the grace of God.? 

It is in the second stage of the aspirant's religious 
life that he was thought to gain profit out of the 
mechanism of merit-transfer. In the case of the 
Pasupata Saivites, however, this transfer of merit was 
intermingled with a ritual of seeking dishonour. Below 
we shall focus our attention on the seeking of dishonour 
peculiar to the Pasupata-s and see how this ritual was 
related to the structure of merit-transfer. 

As has been fully investigated by D. H. H. Ingalls,® 
the Päsupata placed a special importance upon blame 
or accusation by the common people. Besides the 
ridiculous actions mentioned above, we can also find 
open onanism practised by the aspirant in full view of 
the public. Those ridiculous and disgusting practices 
naturally remind us of those of the Greek Cynics who 
might have influenced the Indian Saivites, as has been 
suggested by Ingalls The very name Lakulisa, the 
founder of the sect, besides its usual etymological expla- 
nation, lakuli-ifa (lord of those who carry clubs) may 
have been a corrupt form of Heracles. Comparative 
studies of Lakuliga’s images which have been discovered 


1 PS, V 37-8: sameitlam sthüpayitvà ca rudre. 
8 PS, V. 40: apramádi gacched duhkhanam antam ifa-prasädät. 
8 D. H. H. Ingalls, op. cit., pp. 281-98. 
4 Cf. PABR., ad PS, IV. 6, p. 97, lines 1-6. 
5 D. H. H. Ingalls, op. cit., p. 296. 
$ D. H. H. Ingalls, loc. cit., note 30. 
26 
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recently in various parts of India and those of Heracles 
may point to a similarity between the two. It is again 
strange that the element of secking dishonour, which 
the Pāśupata shared with the Cynics and which is 
taught in the original Pagupata scriptures, almost dis- 
appeared in the Pagupata teachings mentioned in later 
Puranic literature. To discuss these points in detail, 
however, separate monographs may need to be written. 

Whatever the historical relationship might have 
been, being blamed by others is recommended in the 
Pasupata scriptures as the highest means of attaining 
perfection: 

asammano hi yantránàm sarvesäm uttamah smrlak (PS, 
IV. 9) * Dishonour indeed is traditionally said to be 
the best of all strategems.? 


krisnäm mahim paryatatah sasaila-vana-kananam 
apamanal param nàsti sädhanam manur abravit. 
(PABh., p. 32, lines 1-2) 
< S “i t 
Manu has said that a man may wander over the whole 


carth with its mountains and forest and find no means 
of perfection better than scorn from others.’ 


amrlasyeva lipseta hy avamanam vicaksanah 

visasyeva jugupsela Sammanasya sada dvijah.? 

sukham hy avamatah sete Sarva-sañga-vivarjitah 

dosan parasya na dhyàyel tasya papam sada munih. 
(PABh., p. 79, lines 1-4) 


! J read here Ay avamanam for nawa mánam of i 
of our printed tex 
Cf. D. H. H. Ingalls, op. cit., p. 286, note 13, es 
? Cf. O. Bohtlingk, Indische Sprüche, 536, 
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४ A wise Brahman should seek dishonour like ambrosia; 
he should hate honour like poison. For he who is 
despised lies happy, freed of all attachment. The monk 
should never think of the faults or the evil of another. 

In addition to these passages from the Pasupata 
scriptures, Manu also recommends that dishonour be 
sought: 


sammanad brahmano nityam udvijeta visäd iva 
amylasyeva cakanksed avamänasya sarvada. 
sukham hy avamatah sete sukham ca pratibudhyate 
sukham carati loke ’sminn avamantà vinasyatt. 

( Manusmrti, Il. 162-3) 


Similarly several Purànic passages say: 
Pi EB o Pi 


mänävamänau dvàv etau lav evahur visamrte 
avamäno ^mriam laira sammano visam ucyale.} 
(Liñga-puräna, 1. 89. 4, Venkateshwara Press ed.) 


lüsnim asila nindayam na brityat kimetd uttaram 
karnau pidhaya gantavyam na caitàn avalokayet. 
(Kürma-puräna, II. 16. 41) 
vyapagata-mada-moha-mukta-ragas 
tama-raja-dosa-vivarjita-svabhavah 
paribhavam idam uttamam viditvà 
pasupati-yoga-paro bhavet sadaiva. 
(Liñga-puräna, Y. 34. 23)? 


1 Vayu-purana XVI. 3 has a different reading for the second 
line: avamdnam visam tatra manas tv amrlam ucyale (Anandasrama 
Sanskrit Series 49). 

2 cf. Brahmanda-purana, Y. 27. 128, Venkateshwara Press, ed. 
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Although to 96 despised by others is highly praised 
in the above passages, it is a general Brahmanical tenet 
that one must not despise Brahmans. The Brahman 
caste must always be honoured in Indian society. 
There is repeated warning in Brahmanical treatises 
that if one fails to please a Brahman, the Brahman who 
is supposed to possess /apas will cast upon him an 
infallible curse. In Epic passages we read that by 
speaking ill of Brahmans noble families might be ruined, 
and that a Brahman might destroy the three worlds by 
his curse in his anger: 


brähmanänäm paribhaval parivadäc ca bhärata 
kuläny akulatam yanti nyasapaharanena ca. 
(MBh., V. 36. 27) 
na brahmane paribhavah kartavyas te kadacana 
brahmano rusito hanyad api lokan pratiyjnaya. 


(MBh., IIT. 189. 18) 


Now, as has been mentioned above, the Pasupata 
aspirants were Brahmans of good repute. At the time 
of initiation it was the duty of the Pasupata teacher to 
examine carefully the Brahmanhood of a novice! But, 
if it was a gencral Brahmanical tenet that Brahmans 
wcrc not to be censured, and if only Brahmans could 
be admitted to the Pasupata order, why should the 
Pasupata aspirant, a Brahman himself, 
among the common people? 


seck dishonour 


1 Cf. PABh., ad PS, I. 1, P. 3, lines 6-9 
For a further discussion, see M. Hara, * 
p. 409. 


and p. 4, lines 15-19, 
Pasupata Studies MW 
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A careful reader of the Pa$upata scriptures will 
discern that the accusation on the part of the common 
people against the Pasupata aspirant was false, because 
the aspirant was only acting in that way. The aspirant's 
ridiculous actions were done on purpose, because it 
was his intention to arouse feelings of blame and disgust 
among the common people against himself. People 
considered the aspirant to be a madman and blamed 
him, though he was in reality a Brahman of good repute. 
The accusation of the people was thus false and it was 
regarded as a serious fault on the part of the common 
people that they despised the aspirant, a Brahman, who 
was totally innocent of blameworthy behaviour. 

Here, however, one should not overlook another 
important element that intervenes, that is, the teaching 
of non-anger (a&rodha). We have already seen that an 
ascetic had always to be careful not to lose his tapas 
by anger. It was a special teaching for an ascetic that 
he was to protect his /apas from anger or the anger 
would carry off his tapas. The Pasupata scriptures also 
recommend for the aspirant the virtue of non-anger as 
one of their ten general commandments (yama).! Verses 
quoted in the PABh. read as follows: 


kanka-grdhra-srgálesu damsesu masakesu ca 
pannagesu ca jayante narah krodha-parayanah. 


* Men who give themselves up to anger are (re-) 
born as herons, vultures, jackals, gad-flies, mosquitoes 
and snakes.’ 


1 Qf. PABh., ad PS, 1. 9, p. 25, lines 6 ff. 
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vidvistah sarva-bhitanam bahv-amitro *lpa-bandhavah 
krüra-dharmà duracarah krodhisnur jayate narah. 


“The cruel man of evil conduct and anger is (re-) 
born as one hated by all creatures, having many cnemies 
and few friends.’ 


kruddhah karoti papani kruddhah papani bhasate 
kruddho bhavati nirlajjas tasmat krodham vivarjayet. 


“The angry man does evil, the angry man speaks 
evil; the angry man becomes shameless; therefore one 
2 H 
should avoid anger.” 


yat krodhano japati yac ca juholi yad và 
Jad và tapas tapyati_yad dadäti tat sarvam 
vaivasvalo harati pürlam amusya sarvam 
mithyà $rulam bhavati tasya amo १ lasya. 
(PABh., p. 26, lines 12-22) 


* Whatever the angry man prays, whatever he 
sacrifices, whatever asceticism he performs, and what- 
ever he gives; the God of death, Vaivasvata, takes all 
that merit away from him. His learning is in vain and 
his quietude is in vain.’ 4 

Thus, the ascetic was to keep himself free 
anger. Anger would destroy everything 
tapas, for the acquisition of which he had been perform- 
ing such severe austerities. The ascetic's curse in 
anger might be feared, but as soon 
curse in anger his tapas would be co 


from 
including the 


48 he pronounced a 
nsumed. 


TOE O, Bohtlingk, op. cit, 5045, Matabharata, X11, 288. 97 
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Now, ifa Brahman of good repute who was innocent 
of blameworthy behaviour were accused falsely by the 
common people, it naturally would tend to anger against 
them on his part. But, evenif he were to be falsely 
accused, he was not to give himself up to anger, other- 
wise he would lose his /apas. He had to endure this 
sort of slander and blame. According to the PABh., 
asceticism (lapas) is said to be produced within those 
who endure  sufferings without resort to external 
means! and RT puts /apas as synonymous with 
endurance (sahisnutva). By endurance and non-anger 
the ascetic was protected from the danger of losing the 
tapas which he had so far accumulated. 

But in addition to this negative method of pre- 
serving his merit, the Päsupata ascetic invented a 
positive way of acquiring merit. This positive method, 
however, seems rather unusual, because the method is 
that by which the Pasupata aspirant gains profit from 
the system of merit-transfer. As has been shown above, 
he first provoked false accusation from others by acting 
in a ridiculous or suspicious manner, and then by taking 
advantage of the falsehood in these accusations he 
accumulated merit transferred from others. By incur- 
ring false blame from others and by enduring the con- 
tempt thus incurred, the aspirant Brahman was supposed 
to gain merit from them, while giving away his evil 
karma to them. The process of merit-exchange may be 


1 PABh., ad PS, 11. 16, p. 69, lines 4-6. 
2? RT, p. 18, lines 1-3. 
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best illustrated by the PS, III. 3-9 and a verse quoted 
in the PABh., ad PS, IV. 12. 

avamalah (PS, IIT. 3) sarva-bhütesu (4) paribhüyamänas 
caret (5) apahata-pàpmà (6) paresäm parivadat (7) papam ca 
tebhyo dadati (8) sukrtam ca tesäm ädatte (9) 

* Dishonoured (3) amongst all beings (4), ill-treated 
he should wander (5). [He thus becomes] freed of evil 
(6) because of the slander of others (7). He gives his 
bad karma to them (8) and he takes their good karma 
from them.’ ! 


&kro$amäno nàkrosen manyur eva litiksatah ? 
sa legàm duskytam dattva sukrtam cäsya vindati. 
(p. 103, lines 11-12) 


* When censured [by others], one should not cen- 
sure [them]. The grievance of the man who endures 
wrong transfers his evil deeds to the wrong-doers, and 
takes their good deeds [for himself ee 

The success of this asceticism depends on the use 
of a trick (maya) 4 by which a power-substance 5 js 
generated, which is here identified with the grievance 


1 Cf. Kaundinya’s phrase, anendnylabhiyogenasya yat tesäm sukriam 
tad dgacchati. asyapi ca yal papam lal tan prati (p 84, lines 2-3 
18-19, p. 85, lines 13-15, p. 86, lines 7-9, and p. 37, lines 9.9. 
16-17). omes 

2 | read titiksatah for litiksati of the print 

? Of. O. Bóhtlingk, op. cit. 
V. 36. 5. 

4 Cf. PS, IV. 12: mayaya Sukrlayá samavindata. 

5 For maya as a power (Sakti), cf, J- Gonda, Four RIS EUR 
Language of the Veda, The Hague, 1959, pp. 119 ff. 


cd text. 


, 856, Mahabharata, I. 82. 7 and 
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(manyu) of the one who endures the false accusation. 
When this trick duly functions, the aspirant becomes 
able to take merit from others.! 

In discussing the transfer of merit which here in 
the Pasupata is intermingled with the teaching of non- 
anger and endurance, one may notice that a sort of 
salya-kriyà intervenes and comes into play. As has been 
fully investigated by H. Lüders,? there was an ancient 
Indian belief in the Act of Truth, satya-kriya (Pal, 
sacca-kiriya). By solemn announcement of the truth in 
front of the gods young Damayanti accomplished her 
wish and Savitri moved Yama, the God of the dead, 
and restored the life of her husband. We see in these 
stories that the ancient Hindus attached a special 
potency to true speech (saba), and by this Act of Truth 
they believed they could accomplish their heart’s 
desire. Now, let us apply the process of satya-kriya to 
the Pasupata seeking of dishonour. 

As has been shown above, if the accusation of the 
common people is false and if the aspirant who is a 
Brahman protects his /apas by non-anger, the process 
of salya-kriya will be just the reverse. That is to say, 


1 PABh., ad PS, IV. 12, p. 103, line 10. 

2 H. Lüders, Varuna, I, pp. 13-27, 1951, II, pp. 486-545, 1959, 
Göttingen. Cf. also A. K. Coomaraswami, * Headless Magicians; 
and an Act of Truth’, Journal of the American Oriental Society, 64, 
pp. 215 M; A. Venkatasubbiah, ‘ Vedic Studies I, The Act of 
Truth in the Rig Veda’, Journal of Oriental. Research, 14, Madras, 
1940, pp. 133-65; N. M. Penzer, The Ocean of Story, IIT, pp. 179-82, 
London, 1925; J. Filliozat, *La mort volontaire par le feu’, 
Journal asiatique, 1963, p. 47, note 8. 
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if one accomplishes his heart's desire through true 
speech, he will fail to accomplish his wish by a false 
statement, or, one step further, he will lose something 
precious to him by a false accusation. In the Pasupata 
sceking of dishonour, the common people who are the 
false accusers lose their merit, while the Brahman ascetic 
who is the falsely accused gains the merit transferred 
from them. Of course, here the aspirant must endure 
the false accusation. The reverse work of the Act of 
Truth may be called the Act of Untruth, that is, 
Falsehood, *anrta-kriya.! By virtue of this “anrta-kripa 
which is called maa in the PS,® the Pagupata aspirant 
accomplishes his wish, that is, the accumulation of 
tapas. It is upon the merit thus transferred from the 
common people that the aspirant depends for the 
achievement of his goal, final emancipation. By sup- 
posing the presence of the Act of Falschood (* anrta-- 
kriya, or maya) we may be able to explain the reason 
why the Pasupata aspirant who is a Brahman of good 
repute seeks dishonour among the common people by 
performing such ridiculous actions as snoring, limping, 


1 One may note that Kaundinya uses the word kriya in com- 
menting on the PS words krathana (snoring) (evam krüthanam iti 
kriya) (p. 84, line 4), spandana (trembling) (p. 84, line 20), manthana 
(limping) (p. 85, line 15), Srigarana (playing the lecher) (p. 86 
line 9). Cf. also the phrase used by Kaundinya as quoted n 
our note 1, p. 408, supra. 

2 Cf. PABh., ad PS, IV. 12, p. 103, lines 5-7: k 
nddi-prayogaih dhik-krtasya nidravisto vay 
kari asamyagvàdili yo yam dustasabdo 
Lasminn angle mayd-samjna. 


rathana-spanda- 
wamsprsto mandakdri asamyak- 
DET 

bhiyoga-Sabdas ca nispadyale,, 
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etc. Itis only a natural sequence that the more abusive: 
the accusation, the greater is the merit enjoyed by the 
ascetic. 

In concluding the above discussion, it should be 
noted that the idea of transfer of merit is not foreign 
to other religions, but here in the Pasupata the gain 
of religious merit is focused on the aspirant himself; 
it is not transferred to other people. The Pasupata 
teaching is a thoroughly selfish system of asceticism 
and not an altruistic moral doctrine. 


I would like to express my deepest thanks to Professor William. 
Everett of Sophia University who kindly took the trouble to read 
through my original manuscript and to correct my English, and. 
who gave me many suggestions. 
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REKHACARMMA 


On THE INDONESIAN SHADOW-PLAY WITH SPECIAL 


REFERENCE TO THE IsLAND OF BALI 


WAYANG is an old art, but it is as alive in modern 
times as it was in the days of yore. It is also a very 
refined art and has stood in constant relation with 
literature and other arts. Wayang has an important 
educative function: it tells epic tales, teaches religious 
speculations and moral precepts to a large public. 
Not only in traditional matters, but in new problems 
as well, the rich imagery of the wayang seems to pro- 
vide the symbols by which the Indonesian can convey 
his ideas to his compatriots in a lively and clear fashion: 
the Javanese term Bratayuda (Old-Javanese Bharata- 
Juddha; the title of the play in which the war between 
Pandava-s and Kaurava-s is enacted) at once evokes 


The great scholar whom we honour in this volume is well 
known for his taste for the theatre in all its various forms. It 
was only due to Dr. Raghavan’s encouragement that the agen 
author, when visiting Madras in 1964, for the first time wes 
to lecture on wayang, the Indonesian shadow-the 
is based on the lecture given then, 
continued study has brought to light, is 

* The drawings illustrating 
Mr. B. Kuitert of the Biologic 
ningen University. 


atre. “This paper 
but new evidence, which 
offered in addition, 

this paper were executed by 


al-Archacological Institute, Gro- 
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all the tragedy of civil war; the man who follows his 
personal conscience as against loyalty to the leader is 
exemplified by Vibhisana.! Thus people of different 
characters may find their ideal embodied in some hero 
of the wayang: Yudhisthira, Bhima and Arjuna present 
three clearly different, yet all three noble types of man; 
some young women will feel congenial to martial 
Srikandi (Sikhandini), others to Subhadra.? A father 
may give his child the name of a wayang character 
and such a name may mean much to the bearer and 
in some cases influence his conduct.? 

The wayang-play is performed by the puppeteer 
(Jav., Bal. dalai), who sits cross-legged before a 
screen (kêlir) of thin white cloth. He handles the flat 
leather puppets (vaya?) 5 holding them close to the 


1 (0669० 1895, 365; Anderson 1965, 17 ff. and 29. 

? The author owes these observations to Professor G. J. Resink 
of Jakarta. Cf. Rassers 1959, 160 M; Anderson 1965; Holt 
1967, 145b. 

3 Sukarno 1965, 26. Cf. Gonda 1952, 216, note 9. 

1 He has his helpers to be sure and his play is accompanied 
by a larger or smaller orchestra. Still the success of the show is 
considered to be dependent upon the sole person of the dalan. 
Whereas all assistants are anonymous, the fame of a good dalarz 
spreads far and wide. At a time when one litre of rice cost a 
hundred rupiyahs or thereabout and the salary of a university 
professor was not more than Rp. 10,000 a month, the fee of an 
excellent dalañ in Jakarta amounted to Rp. 60,000 for one 
performance. Cf. Covarrubias 1937, 237 ff. 

5 The Mal./IN, Jav., Bal. word vaya? is supposed to mean 
*shadow originally, but this etymology is contested. Hazeu 
(1897, 20 ff. and Stelling I) derives it from yai (moving unsteadily, 
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screen, so that, by the light of an oil lamp hanging 
above the dalaws head, they project a silhouette on 
the screen, which is visible on the other side. ‘The 
silhouette is much enlivened as eyes, hair-dress and 
ornaments are marked by perforations of different 
form, to such an extent that some parts of the wayang 
resemble filigree. The arms of the puppets as a rule 


floating in the air) and connects it with Ayaù (god). Cf. note 4, 
p. 422 infra. The polite equivalent in Jav. and Bal. is ringit. GP 
gives a number of synonyms not met with elsewhere (Ensink 1967, 
16). Ofthese rekhacarmmais interesting, asit is clearly a Skt. word, as 
is varana for the screen. In the discussion on the provenance of the 
wayang-theatre the supposed absence of Skt. words from its termin- 
ology played a part (Rassers 1959, 106 f.; Krom 1931, 49 IT.). 
Though there is much probability in the thesis that not only a large 
part of the repertoire, but also the technique of the Indonesian 
shadow-theatre has been inspired by an Indian example, not much 
value should be attached to the occurrence of these terms as an argu- 
ment. Many Skt. words have been coined in Indonesia: Majapahit 
(bitter bilva fruits), the name of the sometime capital of Java was 
Sanskritized as both Vilvatikla and Tiktavilva (Gonda 1952, 221 
and 306 ff. For recent developments, Soebadio 1963). ‘The 
stem rekha- has come to be used in Indonesia for all 


à arts of design 
and rekha-carmma might well be à Sanskritiz 


ation of valulan inukir 
(chiselled leather), which is a frequently used designation for the 
wayangs. The case of course would be altogether different if 
arekhacarmma would be found in an Indian source, 

“The preparation of the leather, the designing, cutting, 
-chiseling, painting and gilding of the different étant and the 
fitting them out with handles of wood or i 
‘an art in itself. Tradition has fixed even the minutest detail. 
866 Groneman 1913 and Mellema-Sukir 1954. 3 ; 
of gods and demons, men and animals, 
Even an army in full array is represe 
-contradistinction to Indian leather pu 


horn is a science and 


‘There are wayangs 
weapons and other objects. 
nted by one wayang. In 
ppets Indonesian wavangs 
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are movable and the dalan manipulates them by thin 


sticks attached to the hands. Balinese wayangs repre- 


senting comic characters often have a movable lower 
jaw, which is handled by a string. By expert handling 
of his wayangs a good dalan can suggest the most lively 
action. An orchestra (gamélan), in Java consisting of 
different instruments,! in Bali as a rule of four génder 


(a special kind of metallophone) ? is indispensable to 
this theatre. 

With all its varieties as to set-up and repertoire— 
which will be discussed presently—the shadow-theatre 
described here is known as vayan kulit (leather wayang). 

The oldest evidence of vayan kulii comes from Java. 
From an inscription dated Saka 829? we learn that 


show the personages only in profile (one important exception: the 
wayang ‘ Sanhyan Cintya’; cf. note 3, page 423 infra). To one 
special wayang, the mountain or tree (Jav. gunwian or kêkayon, Bal. 
kakayonan or babat), we shall revert in this paper. To indicate the 
place of action by projecting on the edges of the screen, e.g. trees, 
houses, a throne, as is done in shadow-theatres of other countries, 
is not customary in Indonesian wayang. Photographs, drawings 
or paintings of Javanese wayangs are reproduced in many books. 
Fine series in Hóver 1923 and Kats 1923. Pictures of Balinese 
wayangs, which are markedly different in style, are much scarcer. 
A certain number is found in Kats 1923 and McPhee 1936. 
Covarrubias 1937, opp. 203 gives a good impression of Balinese 
wayangs on the screen. Photographs of Kelantan wayangs in 
Cuisinier 1957. A comparison of wayangs from different countries 
in Scott-Kemball 1959. 1 Kunst 1949, 255 fF. 

? McPhee 1936 and 1966, ch. 14 and ill. 61. 

3 The equivalent in the Christian era as calculated by Damais 
(1951-1958, IIT, 48 M; IV, 47) is the 4th of May, 907. Cf. Holt 
1967, 282. 
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on the occasion of the delimitation of a frechold for 
the benefit of a monastery some sort of wayang was 
performed. The Ofav. poct Kai f h 
cent. A.D.) in his Arjuna-viväha mal 6 ० 
in reality is Indra—say: ‘There are people who look 
at the wayang (ritigit) and cry and are dist: d. They 


have stupid notions, for really they know al 


it is chiselled leather that acts and spe: 


molah anucap). Among other references t 
in OJav. literature the one in the Taniu Pañ 
is especially interesting. 

When the Lady Uma has infuriated 
Guru, He curses Himself to become a raksasa. As 
Kala-Rudra he wishes to consume the whole world. 
Now Ivara, Brahma and Visnu come down to earth 
and to avert the imminent danger begin to play wayang 
(avayan). “They had an operating-box (argui) and 
a screen, chiselled leather constituted their wayangs 
(mapangun makélir sira, valulan inukir makavayai nira). 

Vayan kulit is found also in Bali and in those parts 
of Lombok that have been influenced by Bali. To the 
West, Javanese vayañ kulit has spread as far as Kelantan? 


A large variety of shows that are not shadow- 
theatres go by the name of wayang. 
puppet-show in which marionett 


the Lord 


Vayan golek is a 
es of wood cut in the 


1 Arj. V., 5. 9ab. 


2 TantuP., pp. 103 fT. English version of 
f t hole passage by 
J. Hooykaas 1961b, 275. g of the whole passage by 
3 Skeat 1900, 514-21; Cuisinier 1957. 
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round are handled with sticks. This theatre has espe- 
cially developed in the Sunda country (Western part 
of Java; see note 2, p. 424 infra). Vayan karucil or klitik, 
with flat wooden puppets, never seems to have enjoyed 
a similar popularity. In vayan beber the dalan shows 
pictures on paper that represent the successive events in 
the drama. It is very rare now, if not altogether extinct. 
Vayaü von, a dance drama performed by mostly unmasked 
dancers, has earned special fame by the fine per- 
formances in the courts of the Javanese principalities.! 
The mask dance (toper), which is widely spread over 
Java and Bali ? is often referred to as vayan topen.? 

We now revert to the vayan kulit and first discuss 
the set-up of the theatre more in detail. The theatre 
as it is found at the royal courts of Yogyakarta and 
Surakarta is generally considered the standard and also 
the most ancient form.* Here it is a rule that the 
ladies sit at that side of the screen that is opposite to 
the dalan (with his lamp and his puppets) and con- 
sequently only see the silhouettes; the male spectators 
follow the play from behind the dalan and behind or 
beside the gamélan orchestra, so they see the puppets 


1 Holt 1967, ch. 6. On vayan vor in Bali, de Zcete-Spies 
1938, ch. 5. 

४ De Zocte-Spies 1938, ch. Te 

3 For rare forms of wayang see Kunst 1949, II, app. 57 in 
the column ‘Other kinds of wayang `- On the relation of the 
kéloprak theatre to wayang, sec Vaníčková 1965. 

4 But Kits (1923, 1) says: ‘In olden times however all spec- 
tators sat behind the screen and so only saw the silhouettes 
projected thereon.’ 

27 
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in full colour (fig. 1). However, this separation of the 
sexes is not observed everywhere. On the onc hand 
in some cases female spectators look on from behind 
the dalai,! on the other hand a number of cases have 
been reported where both sexes sit opposite the dalan 
and only see the silhouettes; and often the theatre is 
even arranged so that the dalan, together with the 
puppets and the orchestra, is hidden as much as possible 
from the view of all spectators. According to Miss 
Cuisinier ? this is the rule without exception in Kelantan. 
She describes the wayang theatre used there as a 
simple building, the floor of which is raised on four 
posts to about 1.50 m. above the ground. It has a 
roof and four walls, the wayang screen being stretched 
in a window in the front wall. This cabin gives room 
only to the ala, his helpers and the musicians; the 


spectators—men to the left, women to the right—sit 
outside before the screen. The same form of theatre 
is found in Bali (though it is not the only form 
there?) and a similar arrangement has been reported 
from Java.” It is probable that it is of old date and 
the terminology seems to confirm this. 'The Malays of 
Kelantan call the dala?s booth pangon; this is clearly 


1 Rassers 1959, 130 f. Covarrubi 
21957, 57. Cf. Skeat 1900, 514. 
PORE ad 70 opp. 236; Holt 1967 pl. 106 
oerbatjaraka 1938, 178-80; Resink-Wilkens 10: 
kaas 1961b, 275; Ensink 1967, 16, prise Tie i n 
tures only have the screen on a raised floor, not m ^ M 
and a roof does not seem to be essential, vwd s 


as 1937, opp. 236. 
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Fig. 2a. Schematic plan of the operating-box (pangun) 
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the same word as the OJav. pañguñ, which we met 
with in TanluP. Pangui—a derivative of the root gun 
(high), so generally meaning anything raised—is used 
[or a variety of constructions like stands, platforms, 
towers or houses with a storey. As in TantuP. the 
term occurs in special connection with wayang else- 
where also,! and we might render it by * operating-box ° 
in these places. These passages seem to refer to a 
wayang-theatre in which the performers are sitting on 
a platform and sometimes even hidden behind walls, 
whereas the public stands or sits on the ground and 
sees only the shadows of the puppets (fig. 2 a and b). 
Apart from the different arrangements of the vayai 
kulit theatre described so far, in Java as well as in Bali 
performances are given in which even the vayan kulit 
is not in fact a shadow-play. The shadow-theatre 
naturally only shows to full advantage at night; during 
day-time the shadows, if they are visible at all, lose 
much of their charm. Therefore, if for any reason a 
wayang performance is given during day-time, in Java 
the screen is often lifted, whereas in Bali it is not set 
up at all and the wayangs are made to lean against a 
thin thread extended above the banana stem in which 
their handles are stuck. This is called vayan lémah 
(day-time wayang) in Bali, where it is required on 
1 From the passage in GP it is clear that in Ares. 42. 25 by 


guru pañguñ (the teacher of the operating-box) the dalan is meant. 
Satyavàn, canto 5 (quoted KBW 4, 340): wan avayai vus amangun 


* The people with the wayangs (i.c. dalan, helpers and musicians) 
: n Y . , 
had taken their places in the operating-box. 
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several occasions, €.g. during the rituals preceding a 
cremation.! 

Different kinds of vayan kulit are again distinguished 
according to the tales which they stage Thus the 
legend of the Javanese hero Raden Paüji is brought on 
the screen in what is called vayan védog in Java, vayan 
Gambuh in Bali; the adventures of the two brothers 
Cupak and Grantan constitute the repertoire of the 
specially Balinese vayan Gupak. But by far, most 
wayang tales are taken from or linked up with the 
Mahabharata and the Ramayana. Together with a few 
myths that seem to be essentially of pre-Hindu Indo- 
nesian origin, these tales form the repertoire of the 
Javanese vayan purva. This term as a rule has been 
taken in the sense of “wayang of olden times" (Jav. 
purva < Skt. pürva, * ancient’), but appears to be a cor- 
ruption of vayan parvva, “ wayang based on the parvan-s 
(of MBh.)’. The Balinese still speak of vayan parvoa 
and distinguish it from vayan Ramdayana.* 

The tales of the Indian epics have been known in 
Java from an early date. The books of MBh. have 
been condensed in Ojav. prose (interspersed with 
verses quoted from the original) before A.D. 10004 and 

Meme i, eat tn 271. 

| s also a difference in the constitution of the orchestra: 
to the four genders of vayan parwa several instruments are added 
M xr Ramayana McPhee 1936, 8, note *1 and 1966, 201. 
My informant I Gusti Ngurah Ktut San 
connection mentions gupétan (hand-bx 


and kémpul (small hanging gong) 
4 Pigeaud 1967, par. 20.100 (T. 


gka of Krambitan in this 
aten drum), 680707 (cymbals) 
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not much later an OJav. Ramayana in the form of 
a kakavin (kävya or more precisely sargabandha) was 
written, for its larger part following the Bhattikaoya.! 
From that time onwards Indian epic matter has been 
inspiring Javanese and Balinese writers and other 
artists. Not only have episodes from the great epics 
repeatedly been told in new forms and as a rule with 
considerable changes in the story, but new tales about 
adventures of beloved heroes, like Arjuna and Bhima, 
were conceived and became part of the tradition. 

The interaction of this development in literature 
and the wayang theatre has no doubt always been very 
intense, We may safely assume that often the dalan 
was a poet himself! In Bali it is usual nowadays to 
base a wayang play on a kakavin in so far as many 
verses are quoted literally, while for the rest also the 
dalan closely follows the tale as told in the poem. But 
whether the kavi himself was inspired by a theme of 
the wayang-theatre in his own days, whether he wrote 
his work with a view to performance as a shadow-play 
or quite irrespective of that; these are questions which 
in most cases cannot be answered without a great deal 
of conjecture. 


LC. Hooykaas 1955, 1958 aud 1963. Pigeaud 1967, par. 
30.000 fT. 

? Stutterheim 1925, Kats n.d. ? Ensink 1967, 1-3. 

1 The dalah 1 Wajan Mendra (now retired in Singaradja), 
who performed the wayang-play Sutasoma (laid down in Sut.L.), 
also told the tale of Sutasoma in modern-Balinese verse as Sutasoma 
parikan (K 2273). 
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In Java wayang-plays (/akon, polite form: lampahan) 
have been fixed in two forms: some texts (to which the 
form lakon is especially applied) give a fairly full text 
of the play, dalaüs handbooks (pakém) give outlines of 
the action.! 

In Bali special wayang texts are not current. GP 
is used in the same way as a pakém is in Java; full 
lampahan-s seem to have been written down only in 
recent times.? 

In his * Outline ^ (parindik) to the lampahan named 
Arjuna mayuddha rin san hyan Manobhava,? an anonymous 
Balinese dalan gives his opinion on the meaning of the 
verbal form zavayan (to play wayang): #ava = mamual ; 
Jañ= Vidhi vyadin Titah (nava io bear; yan- Fate or 
Divine Ordinance): This explanation may not be 
tenable from the point of view of methodical etymology 
and, in this special form, may be entirely duc to the 
speculation of one individual, yet it emanates from a 
general Javanese and Balinese view: to handle the 
wayangs is to enter into some relation, however defined, 
- 1 Pigeaud 1967, par. 31.080. Outlines of wayang plays (not 
ollowing the Javanese lakons in style and arrangement) have been 
given by Holt 1967, app. 111. 

2 Ensink 1967, 14-17. 

T" न s b 
5 This outline, which—as the sub-title says—deals with 

Dalai, vayan mivah &der* (puppeteer 
gives the impression of being written fe 
siders (research-scholars ?). 
the ritual of the dalan, 

“yan obvious i 
Su eae God) E a E the sense of hyaù (god, also the 

T » Which 18 often spelt without J. Cf. note 5, p. 413 
supra. : 


; puppets and orchestra), 
w the information of outs 
It contains interesting material on 
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Fig. 3b. Balinese kakayonan in outline 
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with divine powers. In the ritual of the Balinese dalan, 
the wayangs are frequently spoken of as the Divine 
Puppets (saù hyan Ringit) and they—together with the 
palm-leaf book Dharmma Pavayanan (wayang teaching) 
— are the object of worship on the day Tumpék Vayan.! 
Naturally these Divine Puppets are considered to act in 
the wayang-play. The dalan performs some ritual 
before the play and awakens the Puppets by knocking 
on the large wooden box in which he keeps his wayangs, 
before taking them out. 

First he puts the kakayonan in the middle before 
the screen. The Javanese gununan and the Balinese 
kakayonan both show a stylized tree in many variations, 
to which as a rule other figures (e.g. animals) are 
added. The whole is to represent a wooded mountain 
(gunuñan = mountain; kékayon(an) = trees).” The Bali- 
nese figure differs from the Javanese one in two respects. 
Whereas the Javanese gunuñan has a shape as shown in 
fig. 3a, its Balinese counterpart as a rule has an oval 
form (sec fig. 3b); moreover the wayang of San Hyan 
Cintya 3 is sometimes combined with it in such a way 

! An auspicious day falling on Saturday of Vaya, the 27th 
week in the 210-day cycle of the Balinese calendar. The day is 
celebrated as the ° birthday ` (odalan) of the wayangs. For further 
details see Goris 1960, esp. 128. 

2On the symbolism of this figure, 
227 f., 244 fF. 

3'The name of this god is also Tintiya. He is often mentioned 
as the Supreme God, but no worship is offered to him and he 


seems to stand apart from the Siva-Buddhist pantheon. "Though 
his name is of Skt. origin (< Acintya), he may essentially be a god 


see Bosch 1960, 178-86, 
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that the wayang of the god stands in between the 
screen and the kakayonan. 

The dalan next fixes a great number of wayangs 
with their handles in the banana stem lying before the 
screen. Each wayang has a place either to the right 
or the left of the dalan, where it remains until it is to 
take part in the action, returning afterwards. This 
bipartition is essential in Balinese as well as in Javanese 
wayang: two parties are thus constituted, which have 
a definite role in the play. Though the right hand 
party is represented as morally superior and always 
victorious in the end, both parties are considered essen- 
tial elements in the world * and the left hand party is 
never annihilated. It is clear that in plays based on 
the Mahabharata, the Pandava-s constitute the right 
hand party against the Kaurava-s on the left hand 
side, as Rama and his allies against Ravana and his 
räksasa-s in vayan Ramayana.2 In the tale of Sutasoma 
of pre-Hindu Balinese religion. A wayang made by dalan Sebeng 
of Sebatu (Bateson-Mead 1942, pl. 20, 1 this 
San Hyan Cintya and kakayonan. 

1 This is explicitly stated with reg 


ae ae sard to the Pandava-s and 
-S ¢ 7 C S a 4 
Kaurava-s in Krvf. and GP. See Ensink 1967, 9. 


p ? The Sundanese group Bakti Budaya of Jakarta, in its per- 
formance of Valmiki’s Ramayana in vayan golek didina asbes four 
parties oriented to the points of the compass : the Kosala court to 
the East, the Vidcha court and the hermits to the South thas Giants 
to the West and the forest denizens (monkeys, etc.) t the North. 
When not acting, the puppets are arranged लावलाय 
stand, each party having its place on one branch. "The author 


SCR this information and the opportunity to see a rehearsal of this 
vayan golek play to Mr. Yzerdraat of the Unive 


fig. 6) scems to combine 


rsity of Indonesia. 
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the opposition is one between the Buddhist aspect on 
the right and the Saivite aspect on the left, while it is 
stressed that both aspects are one from a higher point 
of view. The character of the party is as a rule 
expressed in the outward shape of its wayangs: long 
drawn eyes in general are a feature of the right hand 
party, round cyes of the left hand one. The opposition 
never is a radical one; within each party there is much 
variety of character as well as outward appearance: 
Bhima, though a highly venerated hero on the right 
hand side has round cyes, as Sala has, a nephew and 
faithful ally of Sutasoma. Karna, fighting on the left 
hand side, has refined features. Kumbhakarna is a 
typical raksasa in outward appearance, but his moral 
standpoint is highly appreciated by many Indonesians.* 

There is one special category of wayangs that has 
its representatives on both sides and seems equally 
important from the point of view of the common lookers- 
on and for the religious speculations on the meaning 
of wayang. These are the servants (Jav. panakavan; 
Bal. caraka or pénasar) of the chief heroes both on the 
right and the left hand side, strongly contrasting with 
their masters by their droll appearance and pedestrian 
behaviour. In Javanese wayang Sémar, Petruk, Nala- 
garen and Bagon stand on the right hand side, Togog 


1 On some consequences of this principle for the tale of Suta- 


soma, see Ensink 1967, 18. 
? Anderson 1965, chas. 4-7. 
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and Sarahita on the left hand side;* while in Bali 
Tvalen, Mrdah or Vana, and sometimes Tole follow 
the hero of the right hand party, Delém and Sanut the 
one of the left hand party. Their most evident role is 
that of clowns, which makes them the most popular 
actors on the screen and gives the dalan the opportunity 
to show his skill in improvization and comment satiric- 
ally on topical affairs. In Bali they also act as inter- 
preters inasmuch as they repeat the words of their 
master—who speaks lofty Old-Javanese—in common 
Balinese, which can be understood by the whole 
audience. But no doubt these curious personages have 
a deeper meaning. It seems important that (1) they 
do not figure in the tales (parvva-s or kakavin-s) from 
which the lampahan-s are derived; (2) they are always 
the same and bear the same name, whether they serve 
Rama, a Pandava hero or Sutasoma; (3) they cannot 
be dispensed with in a wayang play.? The supposition 
that they represent deities of a pre-Hindu pantheon is 
reinforced by a formula read in the opening of Sut. L., 
after the lighting of the lamp. Here Tavalen is put 
on a par with San Hyan Cintya, Vana with San Hyan 
l'uñgal (the One), Tole with San Hyan Süksma, Sanut 
with San Hyan Ajfiana (< Jana) and Delém with San 


1 Descriptions and illustrations in 
1967, 144 T. 

? The group Bakti Budaya (see note 2 
i ntroduced a farmer (pélani) into 
character s put on a par with Sêmar, 


Anderson 1965 and Holt 


> p. 424 supra) has 
Vālmīkis Ramayana. This 
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Hyan Brahma.! This group as a whole, though most 
of the names are Sanskrit, seems originally Balinese, at 
least it has its place beyond the Siva-Buddhist pantheon. 

[mportant though the Divine Puppets may be, 
there is still another divine power working in the 
wayang-play. In the formula pañacah parvva (enumera- 
tion of the parvva-s), which as a rule is read in the 
beginning of South-Balinese lampahan-s, we find Sam 
Hyan Sünyäntara or—in a different version ?—Sai Hyañ 
Licin (the Subtle One), together with the Divine Puppets. 
The Divine Puppets, it is said, perform the action, San 
Hyan Sünyäntara interrupts the course of the action 
(amurigel ikan tativa-carita) or the Subtle One describes and 
embellishes (axlankara, < Skt. alamkara). The nature 
of this god may be better understood by a comparison 
with the North-Balinese Sut. L. Eight passages occur 
in this play that are considered to be spoken by Sat 
Hyan Süksmäntara Visesa (god Highest Subtle Interior). 
These mostly contain descriptions (e.g. of an army on 
the march, officers present at a deliberation), or lyrical 
intermezzi, never the dialogue of acting persons, though 
the lyrical intermezzi are recited by panasar-s (once 
Tvalen and Vana, once Delém). If action (a battle) 

! Each member of this group is said to represent one colour 
element of the fire (obviously of the lamp just lighted): Tavalen 
black, Vana white, Tole bright, Sanut yellow, Delém red. As 


Dr. C. Hooykaas pointed out, in view of the distribution of colours 
jn other pentads e iS probable that Tavalen is related to the 
North, Vana to the West, Tole to the centre, save e 7 
Delém to the South. 


2 In the only Cupak lampahan. 
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is shown, the actors do not speak and the only sound 
heard is the accompanying music and the dalan’s 
hammering on his box. Invariably the kakayonan has 
been shown on the scrcen immediately before a passage 
considered to be the words of San Hyan Süksmäntara 
Vigesa. It is clear that this god is essentially the same 
as San Hyan Sünyántara/San Hyan Licin in that he 
‘interrupts the course of action’, ‘describes and 
embellishes’. All three names, describing him as 
‘subtle’, ‘inner’ and ‘void’, probably refer to his 
not manifesting himself in visible form, in contradis- 
tinction to the Divine Puppets. His function in the 
play may be compared to that of chorus, prologue, 
epilogue and eye-witness account in the drama of other 
countries. 

The following points seem important. (1) There 
is a relation between kakayonan and the god. (2) Pana- 
sar-s may be his mouth-piece. (3) The names Siksman- 
tara and Licin remind us of San Hyan Süksma, the 
central deity in the pentad mentioned in the opening 
of Sut. L., who again was identified with a panasar. 
(4) The Kakayonan is combined with another god of the 
same group, also identified with a. panasar! 

As we have seen every dalan has to execute certain 
ritual connected with the handling and the kecping of 
the PUPPE But a dalan may receive a special con- 
secration (mavintén) from the hands of a padanda (Saivite 
or, Buddhist priest of the Brahman class?) by 


1 On the kakayonan as a seat of gods, C 
2 C. Hooykaas 1964b, 35 ff. and 1966 : 


which he 


Hooykaas 1959, 685. 
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becomes a priest to all extents and purposes, hence- 
forth! bearing the title of Sai Amanku Dalan (Guardian 
Dalan). 

An amanku dalan may be called in not only on 
such occasions as tooth-filing, the consecration of a 
marriage, the purification of a temple,” or a cremation, 
in which a wayang-show is required besides other 
ceremonies, but he also officiates independently as an 
exorcist. Exorcism (Jav. zruvat, Bal. pañlukatan) is an 
important clement, not only in Balinese Hinduism, but 
also in Java, where many pre-Muslim teachings and 
practices are persisting in a symbiosis with the present- 
day Muslim theology. Here, as in many other in- 
stances, the close relationship between pre-Muslim 
Javanese and Balinese customs is evident. To ward 
off harmful influences may be the motive of every 
wayang-show that forms part of a religious ceremony. 
We will discuss only some of these cases in which the 
person threatened as well as the calamity to be pre- 
vented is clearly stated. There are long lists of such 
cases both in Java and Bali. Especially children, on 
account of the circumstances of their birth, may be in 
danger of being eaten by Kala; they are termed Kala- 
bhaksa in Bali, e.g. an only child, a brother and a sister 
having no other brothers or sisters, five sons of the same 
parents (Pändava lima = lit. the five Pandava-s), and two 


1 McPhee 1936, 5 t1. ; C. Hooykaas 1959. 
* J. Hooykaas 1961a, 24 tI. 
3 McPhee 1936, 6; C. Hooykaas 1960. 
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sons of the same parents ! will become * Kala’s food’, 
unless the amanku dalan performs the appropriate ritual 
on the child's first birthday. ‘These cases are common 
to Java and Bali; but the inclusion in this list of the 
child born in the week Vayan? is, as far as I can see, 
especially Balinese. ‘To free a child that is Adla-bhaksa 
from its doom the amanku dalan first performs a lampahan, 
after that he prepares holy water to the special end of 
exorcism (yeh suddha-mala, lirtha panlukatan, tirtha panud- 


dhamalan)? and pours it out over, or sprinkles it on the 
child. 


Wayang-plays—Javanese as well as Balinese— 
staged for the sake of this kind of exorcism 4 have some 


"So I understand the term Aysna Baladeve used in the formula 
Astupuñku. Such boys are called bocah ugér-ugér lavañ in Javanese. 
‘Obviously this combination, like the preceding one, is deemed 
inauspicious, since it seems presumptuous to imitate the greatest 
heroes. 

? See note 1, p. 423 supra. McPhee (1936, 29a) describes a 
ceremony held on Thursday Wayang and gives a summary of the 
Lampahan performed. i 

Holy water (tirtha, loya tirtha) is all-important in Balinese 
Hinduism, which is often called Agama Tirtha. The holy water 
prepared by the padanda is generally 
other kind, but for panlukatan app: 
water called yeh suddhamala is also prescribed in other cxorcistic 
rites, in which the dalan does not officiate. Belo 1935, 534 

he 935, 534. 

Such lampahan-s are Capa Kal 5 i 
ila (K 504 ; c - 'kaas 1961: 
BIS 297 A ( ; cf. J. Hooykaas 1961a, 

; b ) and Sapuh Leger (K. 2244; which closely 

resembles the lampahan related by McPhee à 


1936, 99 f^. Tr Jav: 
29 f1.). n Java 
the lakons, Ruvatan and Murva Kā an à ८ ` 
s a Kala are variations 
are ations on * same 
शड, the sam 


considered superior to any 
wently it cannot be used. Holy 
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marked characteristics in common. (1) The connec- 
tion with the Indian epics, if any, is very remote. 
2) Siva and gods related to him play an important 
role. (3) The central theme is Kala wishing to devour 
a certain victim or certain victims, to whom by divine 
decree he has a claim. The victim is often a child in 
the same plight as the one to be redeemed: a child 
born on Saturday Wayang; a brother and a sister 
having no other brother or sister (Jav. Bal. kédana- 
kédini). (4) Kala is outwitted by (a) the dalai—who is 
a character in the lampahan—or (b) his father Siva. 
In the latter case it is told that Siva descends to earth, 
riding on Nandin together with Sri (! only once 
Umädevi). Kala wants to devour his own father and 
Siva acquiesces, provided Kala solves the riddle: * What 
has eight feet, six ears, two horns, seven eyes, four arms, 
three navels, one female and two male sex organs?’ 
Puzzling over the riddle Kala lets the sun go down and 
the term within which he may eat his prey pass. The 
riddle is once! formulated in a Sanskrit sloka, which 
shows only one serious corruption: 


astapadah sastikarno dvifrügih saptalocana | 
caturbhujas trinabhis ca ekabhago dvipürusak V 


ln a text entitled Aalapurága, copied by I Gusti Ngurah 
Ktut Sangka from a palm-leaf MS. owned by Ida Padanda Gerya 
Kadampal of Krambitan. ‘The typewritten copy was kindly lent —— 
to me by Dr. C. Hooykaas. In the transliteration used by I 
Gusti Ngurah Ktut Sangka the sloka runs: Asta-pado sasti-k 
dwi-srenggi sapta-lotjanam, tjaturbudja trinabintja, eka-baga dwi- 
(p. 4, 1. 19 ff. of the copy). : 
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The meaning of the play in the context of the 
ceremony is clear: it tells the myth correlating to the 
rite. The pivotal points are (1) Kala has been given 
the right to cat certain victims and. (2) he is manocuvred 
out of that right.! 

Obviously the passage in TanluP. in which Távara, 
Brahma and Visnu descend to carth and play wayang 
in order to prevent Kala from eating the whole world 
(see note 2, p. 416 supra) also refers to the exorcising 
power of wayang. 

Hazeu (1897, 39-57) advanced the hypothesis that 
wayang had its origin in ancestor-worship, Rassers 
(1959) argued that shadow-theatre—which the Java- 
nese borrowed from India—primarily developed as a 
puppet-play (not a shadow play) in ancient rites in 
the men's house of the clan community. According to 
Pigeaud * as early as the 14th century A.D. wayang 
was connected with exorcism and perhaps ancestor- 
worship. 

As the last-mentioned scholar once told the present 
author, in his opinion the OJav. tale of Sutasoma 3 


1As I Gusti Ngurah Ktut Sangka of Krambitan wrote me, 
a wayang-play for panlukatan may be concluded as soon as it is 
clear who wins and who loses. 

? Pigeaud 1960-1963, IV, 482: * Perhaps the paucity of notes 
on the wayang theatre . . . is to be explained by the uncanny and 
awe-inspiring character of the rites (exorcism and perhaps ancestor- 
worship) wherein the wayang puppets appeared in 14th century 
East Java.’ 

3The OJav. tale is essentially different from the Sutasoma- 
jataka as found in Indian literature. Cf. Ensink 1967, 10 fT., 20-57. 
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may of old have been used as a lakon in exorcistic 
ceremonies. The tale indeed has a marked similarity 
with those discussed above. Here too Kala figures as 
the power that has a claim to the victims as his food. 
Purusada (who himself in the state of extreme anger 
takes the form of Kälägni-rudra) has promised to bring 
him one hundred kings, or, in exchange for them, 
Sutasoma. And Kala, forced by superior power, has 
to give up his prey. It is diffrent from the other 
tales in that neither the hundred kings, nor Sutasoma 
__as far as we can see—represent persons that have to 
be released by exorcism and the liberation of the victims 
constitutes a victory of the Buddhist side (Sutasoma) 
over the Saivite side (Purusada and Kala). 

That the Lampahan Sutasoma at least in recent 
times has been used for paiilukalan in Bali appears from 
the text (Sut. L.) as written down by dalan 1 Wajan 
Mendra of Bratan near Singaradja, North Bali. After 
the conclusion of the play this text gives fourteen 
formulas with marginal rotes briefly referring to the 
dalan’s ritual acts, the whole explicitly serving the end 
of panlukatan. Essentially the ritual agrees with Mc- 
Phee's description of pañlukatan in Mas, South Bali. 
The formulas (called sasapan < Skt. sapa) mostly are in 
Balinese mixed with Sanskrit. 


1 According to the late Tjokorda Gde Raka Sukawati the 
tale of Sutasoma is also staged for pañlukatan in South Bali. In 
Balinese art Sutasoma is often depicted at the moment Kala is 
trying to swallow him. 

28 
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When putting away the wayangs the amañku dalan 
leaves those of Siva, Brahmä and Visnu ! standing 
before the screen. He then takes off his head-cloth, 
brings several offerings to the wayangs and sprinkles 
holy water (formula: om bhür bhuvah svah mahá-Gangà 
Jeh tirtha pavitra nin svaha)? and the water of a very 
tender coconut. Next he ritually binds over the insti- 
tutor to pay the salary (daksina)? by moving a bunch 
of perforated coins thrice around the lamp and beating 
it thrice against the box. 

Then, to prepare holy water for exorcism, the 
dalan dips the support of the wayang ‘Siva’ in the 
copper water vessel, stirs with it thrice and murmurs 
the formula Astupunku. There are different formulas, 
all of considerable ‘length, bearing the name Astupunku 
after the opening word. They are all frequently used 
in the ritual of another exorcist priest of Bali, the 
sénguhu. The one here recited by the dala especially 
is a long one. It enumerates all evils to be warded 
off by exorcism, again and again praying the Lord 
Siva to do away with them, to exorcise them. In the 


! McPhee: kayon, Cintya, Siva, Tv: 


alen and Bhima. 
?Should one read: mahà-Gangàyas lirtha-pavitrani  svaha? 
Dr. Hooykaas refers to Su 


Se Th2: Om Apsu deva-pavitrani, Gangádevi 
namo *stu le. 
3 As dalañ Mendra told me, the 
* No cure, no pay’. 
^ C. Hooykaas 1964a. A more comprehensive study of this 
priest by Dr. Hooykaas is in the press. Gf. Belo 1935, 532. 


contract is on a basis of 
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end the Thirteen Witnesses,’ the Seven Rsi-s and the 
Five Rsi-5? are called in to witness and the goddess 
Sarasvati is asked to fulfil the prayer.? 

Now the dalan takes a flower, which he worships 
with the formula: “Om Süryaliñga, Candralinga, Sivadi- 
tyalingdya namah svaha ' 4 dips it in the water and sprinkles 
the person that is in need of pañlukatan, thus performing 
the exorcism.® 

Having in this way acquitted himself of his priestly 
office, the dalan now stores away the three wayangs 
and concludes the ceremony, as probably he concludes 
every other show, with the * formula of the closing of 
the box’: Om, minéb manik, pada bisa visesa, poma 3x, 
‘Om, the box is closed. May all be thriving and 
excellent. Amen, amen, amen.’ 


ABBREVIATIONS 


Arj.V. [Kanva] Arjuna-wiwäha. Tekst en vertaling door 
R.Ng. Poerbatjaraka (Lesya), BAT 82 (1926), 
pp. 1-125. Also published separately *s-Gravemhage, 
1926. 


1 Triyodasaksi < Skt. Trayadasa Süksin-. Their Skt. names are 
enumerated. But the passage in all codices is so corrupt that it 
is impossible to make out whether MBh., I. 68. 29, Manu, VHI. 86 
or another version is followed. Cf. ABW, 2. 613 fT. 

? Kausika, Garga, Maitri, Kurusya, Pätañjala. 

3 Cf. C. Hooykaas 1964b, 23. 

5O0n the holy water sprinkler as a linga, see C. Hooykaas 
1964b, 148 fT. 

5 The order of the acts seems to be confused in the MS. The 
wight sequence is evident from McPhee's description. 
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AGASTYA ET LA PROPAGATION DU 
BRAHMANISME AU SUD-EST ASIATIQUE 


Le personnage d'Agastya est polymorphe. Il est évo- 
qué trés diversement dans les textes des différentes 
époques ct dans les traditions diverses des mémes 
époques. Il est fils du couple des dieux Mitra et 
Varuna et d'Urvasi dans les textes. védiques et le 
Ramayana.” Les légendes relatives à ses exploits sont 
variées dans les textes sanskrits et dans les textes 
tamouls. Un des traits les plus importants ct les plus 
constants des traditions qui le concernent est qu'il 
protège le Sud. Ainsi le Harivamsa fait allusion au 
Sud comme ‘gardé par Agastya”? (Agastyagupta, ed. 
Calc. 6591, adh. 117). Dans le Brahmapurana (118. 9 
et 159. 11), Agastya cst daksinasapati. Yl est célébre 
dans le Ramayana comme établi au Sud et visité par 
Rama. ll est aussi Pétoile australe Canopus. Dans la 
tradition tamoule, il est le Sage résidant sur la mon- 
tagne de l'Extréme-Sud, le Potiyamalai et le Tiru- 
vilaiyätarpuränam le fait envoyer par Siy 


; à enscigner la 
grammaire tamoule à Nakkirar.! 


Le Brahman dapurana 
NU Re Dessigane, P, Z, Pattabiramin et J. Filliozat, La 
légende des jeux de Çiva à Madurai, Publ, Institut francais तमा dole 
no. 19, Pondichéry, 1960, p. 84-5 ८६ Cf. p. ix Concordance des 
versions (Puränam de Perumparrappuliyür Nampi A 18. 
Puränam de Parañcoti chap. 54, Halasyamahatmya hap 60). a 
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sanskrit (IV. 5. 6-7) et le Kañcipuränam tamoul le font 
résider à Kanci et y adorer Ekamra et Kamaksi. Le 
Käñcipuränam, comme le Tiruvilaiyatarpuranam, lui attri- 
buc, quoique dans des circonstances différentes, le 
perfectionnement de la langue tamoule.! 

La connaissance du Harivamsa et du Ramayana a de 
bonne heure fait admettre par nombre d'indianistes 
qu'Agastya représentait l'introducteur du brahmanisme 
du Nord dans le Sud dravidien ? et les textes tamouls 
qui lui attribuent non seulement le séjour en pays 
tamoul mais encore le perfectionnement de la langue 
tamoule elle-même paraissent à première vue corro- 
borer cette opinion. Il n’en est rien cependant. 

1] est certain que le personnage d'Agastya étant 
déjà védique (RV, VII. 33. 10) et la tradition sanskrite 
le faisant s'établir au Sud, il peut bien, dans cette 
tradition, passer au moins pour un des introducteurs 
principaux du brahmanisme en pays dravidien. Il est 
certain aussi que des éléments de sa légende telle 
qu'elle est donnée dans le Nord ont été connus de la 
littérature tamoule ancienne. Sans que son nom 
figure, il est fait allusion à lui, par exemple, dans le 
Paripälal qui appartient à une des dernières couches de 
la littérature dite du ‘Sangam’. Il y est le Sage du 
Potiyamalai et l'étoile Canopus (11. 11). Mais aucune 


ION R. Dessigane, P. Z. Pattabiramin et J. Filliozat, Les 
légendes çivaïles de Küücipuram, Publ. Inst. fr. d'indol. no. 27, 
Pondichéry, 1964, p. 88. 

2 Cf. par exemple: Langlois, Harivansa, 
t. T, p. 493, n. 9. 


Paris-London, 1834. 
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allusion n'est jamais faite dans la littérature tamoule 
ancienne à un róle qu'il aurait assumé comme instruc- 
teur de grammaire tamoule, avant le Tiruvülavayulaiyar 
Tiruvilaiyalarpurànam de Perumparrappuliyür Nampi du 
XIIe siécle. Ce texte contient bien des données trés 
anciennes. On y trouve l’histoire de Tatatakai reine 
de Maturai, dont un prototype avait déjà été conté au 
IVe siècle avant notre ère à Mégasthène et qu'il 
donne pour celle de Pandaia fille d'Héraklés. Mais 
il est clair que si Agastya avait vraiment joué un grand 
róle dans la fixation de la grammaire tamoule, la 
littérature tamoule et surtout la grammaire et la 
poétique tamoules, le Tolkäppiyam en particulier, 
n’auraient guére pu manquer de faire allusion à lui. 
La légende de l'intervention du sage du Nord, pour 
perfectionner une langue dravidienne de structure 
précisément trés différente de celle des langues du 
Nord, est en clle-méme invraisemblable. Elle apparait 
tardivement et en un temps où l'influence du sanskrit 
et de la littérature sanskrite au pays tamoul dans 
certains milieux lettrés était grande. Cest Siva, auteur 
de la grammaire sanskrite, qui ordonne a Agastya 
d'aller enseigner la grammaire tamoule. Il y à là un 
parti pris d'école pour tout rapporter au sanskrit, en 
dépit des différences linguistique 
la tradition tamoule ancienne, 
La littérature tamoule 
nombre d’ouvrages attribués 


3 et dans le silence de 


Contient aussi un grand 
à Agastya dans le domaine 


! La légende des jeux de Civa . aa, PP. xii-xiii 
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médical, mais ils sont tous tardifs et ne peuvent pas 
plus que son prétendu róle de grammarien tamoul 
permettre de considérer que la tradition du pays tamoul 
ait jamais admis, aux époques où sa littérature s'est 
développée jusqu'à son apogée, qu'Agastya ait été 
l'introducteur idéal du brahmanisme, de l'art littéraire 
ct des sciences dans le Sud. Célèbre comme 7s: du 
Nord installé dans le Sud, il a été choisi trés tard, en 
période d'engouement pour la culture du Nord, comme 
le porteur supposé de la culture sanskrite. En fait, 
celle-ci était adoptée depuis longtemps et heureusement 
assimilée dans la culture tamoule pour enrichir celle-ci 
sans entreprendre sur son originalité et son génie. 

Mais Agastya n'a pas été seulement célébre en 
Inde. Un assez grand nombre de représentations de 
lui existent à Java. Elles appartiennent aux anciens 
temples civaites et, quand elles sont trouvées en leur 
place primitive, Agastya est face au Sud, Siva ou le 
linga étant dans le sanctuaire ouvert à PEst. Il est 
représenté sous la forme d’un personnage ventru à 
moustache et à barbe en pointe, pourvu d’une aksamala, 
d'un kamandalu, d'un trisäla et d'un camara. En Inde, 
il occupe une place moins réguliérement fixée et se 
présente sous le méme aspect avec deux mains portant 
seulement une aksamala à droite et un kamandalu à 
gauche. Parfois il est représenté tenant un livre. 

La tradition javanaise moderne le nomme Bhatara 
Guru et l'identifie à Siva. Poerbatjaraka a montré en 
comparant ses images javanaises à celles de l'Inde du 
Sud, notamment de Cidambaram, qu'il s'agissait bien 
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d'Agastya et il a relevé aussi des textes d'aprés lesquels 
“Bhatara Guru est le roi des dieux? et < Hyang Giri- 
natha, le roi des dieux, est le méme que Bhatara 
Guru. C'est là la confirmation d'une identification 
avec Siva, roi des dieux, ct dont Girinatha est un des 
noms. Le port du /risüla confirme encore assimilation 
à Siva, tandis que celui des autres attributs désigne le 
personnage comme ascéte. Il s’agirait donc d'une 
forme de Siva ascéte. 

Ne trouvant pas d'assimilation de ce genre dans 
l'Inde la plupart des auteurs ont supposé qu'il pouvait 
sagir d'une identification avec Siva, sous l'aspect 
d'Agastya, d'une divinité indonésienne antérieure. à 
l'introduction du brahmanisme.2 On a également 
incliné a croire qu’Agastya, considéré comme propa- 
gateur du brahmanisme en pays tamoul, l'avait aussi 
été en Indonésie et que, là, il avait été finalement 
confondu avec une forme de Siva, le plus grand dieu 
du culte brahmanique en Asie du Sud-Est. 

Mais l'examen de la littérature des Agama, celle 
qui a été la plus influente en Asie du Sud-Est précisé- 
ment à l'époque des relations de 
l'Inde, améne à des conclusions diffé 

Tout d'abord le nom d'Agastya figure dans plu- 
sicurs Sivasahasrandmastotra comme nom de Siva et 
spécialement dans les listes.de ce genre contenues dans 


ces contrées avec 
rentes, 


! Poerbatjaraka, Agastya in den Archipel, Leiden, 1996 p. 84 
Pre e d j 926, p. 84. 
? Par exemple, R. C. Majumdar, Suvarnadvipa, vol. IT, Calcutta, 
TI, € a 


1938, p. 105. 
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les Agama.! D'autre part, Agastya est, selon le Parva- 
karanagama le premier de tous les guru. 

Ce Pirvakarana, décrivant les cinq sortes de Saiva, 
s'exprime ainsi au début de l'Acáryalaksanapatala 
(le 26c).? 


1. dcaryalaksanam vaksye lingasamsthapanaya ca | 
panca Sawah samakhyatas siddhänte tu prajapate ॥ 

2. prathamo "nàdisaivas tu sa saivas tu sadasivah | 
adisaivo dvitiyas tu sa Sivabrähmanak smriah ॥ 

3. ddau sadasivenaiva diksitas to adisaivakah | 
kausikah kasyapas caiva bharadvajo "tha gautamah | 

4. agaslyas caiva pancaite pañcavaktresu diksitaf | 
kausikah sivamürtyà tu diksitah sivagocarah | 

5. kaspapas tv isvarenaiva sikhagocarasamsthitah | 
isanena bharadvajo diksito jyotigocarah ॥ 

6. gaulamo brahmamuürlyà tu savitrigocarasthitah | 
agastyas cordhvavaktrena diksito vyomagocarah i 

7. rsinäm eva pañcanäm gocarah samprakirtitah | 
ádisaivà ime khyatàh gocaram kulam ucyate || 

8. kulesv etesu samjatah sthapanadikriyarhakah | 
sada pravartakas tv ele hy ádisaivà iti smytah | 


! Cf. N. R. Bhatt, Rauravägama, vol. I, Publ. Inst. Fr. d'indol. 
no. 18, p. 133, n. 9 et p. 136, 1. 18; liste du Diptasama, méme liste 
Sivamahápurana, Kotirudrasamhità, adh. 35, éd. Pandey Ramteja- 
Sastrin, Kasi, p. 750, 1. 5 du MS. Srisivasahasranamabhasyasam- 
grahavu, Bangalore, 1912 (Kannada), p. 442, no. 580: Om agastyàya 
namah, glosé: vindhyagarvapaharakanada agasiya Iya svarüpanu, 
* Celui qui sous la forme d'Agastya a abaissé l'orgueil du V indhya Fo 

2 Ed.: Alakappa Mutaliyār, Cennai (Madras), Kali 5023 
(1922 &.c.), p. 189 (caractères grantha). 
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Je m'en vais dire la caractéristique des maitres 
pour l'établissement des Mga. Cinq é£aiva 
sont dénombrés dans le Siddhànta, (0 Prajapati, 
Le premier est Vanddisaiva (le Š. sans com- 
mencement), c'est le $aiva Sadäéiva. 

L'adisaiva est le deuxième, il est connu comme 
le Sivabrahmana (le brahmane de Siva). 

À l'origine c’est par Sadagiva qu'a été consacré 
(diksita) l'àdisaivaka. 

Kausika, Kasyapa, Bharadvaja, Gautama, 
Agastya; ces cing ont été consacrés dans les 
cing bouches. 

Kausika consacré par la forme de Siva est du 
domaine de Siva (Sivagocara). 

Kasyapa a été établi du domaine de Sikhà 
par Isvara. 

Bharadvaja a été consacré du domaine de 
Jyotih par Igana. 

Gautama a été placé dans le domaine de 
Savitri par la forme de Brahman et Agastya 
a été consacré du domaine de Vyoman par la 
bouche supérieure. 
C'est de ces rsi que sont célébrés les domaines. 
C'est adifaiva qu'ils sont appelés. Le domaine 
(gocara) est dit kula (famille). 

Ceux qui sont nés dans ces familles sont dignes 
des opérations d'établissement etc ... Comme 


cons amment promoteurs, en vérité sont con- 
Fo $ x 
nus ces ádifaiva. 
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D'après ce texte, Agastya est celui des rsi consacrés 
par Siva qui l'est par sa bouche supérieure. 11 est 
donc le premier des guru. De plus, la diksa, dans les 
conceptions des Agama, transmue le diksita en Siva 
lui-même. Agastya est donc le premier des guru et 
identifié à Siva. Comme guru, nous le voyons prendre 
dans les temples de Java la place au Sud qui dans 
l'Inde du Sud est ordinairement celle de la Daksina- 
mürti. En tout cas, il est naturel qu'il ait été considéré 
comme Bhatara Guru à Java (en sanskrit bhattdrakaguru) 
et comme le méme que le roi des dieux, Siva. Les 
conceptions des Agama sont donc celles qui ont conduit 
le brahmanisme de Java à son culte comme celui 
d'une forme de Siva et à ses représentations similaires 
de celles du pays tamoul. Il n'est pas nécessaire de 
supposer qu'il ait été adoré à Java comme un intro- 
ducteur légendaire du brahmanisme, encore moins de 
supposer l'existence d'une divinité locale à laquelle il 
aurait été identifié. 


ENGLISH SUMMARY 


Agastya in Indonesia is often identified with Siva 
as Bhatara Guru. The Javanese conception of Agastya 
is supposed to have been associated with an older local 
deity. But, according to the Agamic tradition, he 
was the foremost of the Adigaiva-s, because he received 
the teaching from the upper mouth of Siva. His name 
is also given to Siva. In Tamilnad, the tradition 
according to which he has been the introducer of 
Hinduism in South India is not an old one. 

29 
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JUAN R. FRANCISCO 


FOREIGN ELEMENTS IN PHILIPPINE 
FOLK LITERATURE 


I. INTRODUCTORY 


IN his studies of Indian literature, both volk and kunst, 
Maurice Bloomfield expressed an apparently universal 
principle that the literature of a given locality is never 
taken to be purely uninfluenced by another. Using 
the exemplar of the Indian cycles of stories, he wrote 
that “the individual motifs of Story or fairy tale, as 
found with other peoples seem to hold a kind of mass 
meeting on the great arena of Hindu fiction ’.! This 
seems to illustrate the basic fact of the Indian contri- 
bution to the enrichment of the literatures of the world ; 
the ‘ ancient treasury of narrative which 
out lavishly from the time of the RV to this 
freely beyond the bounds of India °.2 
Regarding the Indian influence on the folk litera- 
ture of the Philippines there were 
studies? before I started 


India pours 
day, passed 


only a few sporadic 
a thorough investigation of 
1 Maurice Bloomfield, * The Character 


: AS 3 and Adventures of 
Mula-Deva ?, Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, vol. 52 
(1941), p. 2. ~ 


? ibid., p. 618. 
» Journal of. American 
7, ' Darangan: The 
al Review, vo]. 9, nos. 1-2 


"ansler, Filipino Popular Tales 
ety, 192] 


3 Laura Watson Benedict, ° Bagobo Myths? 


Folk-lure, vol. 26 (1913), P. 13; Mamitua Sabe 
Epic of the Maranaws ?, Philippine Sociologic 
(Jan.-April 1961), p. 43; Dean S, 1 
(New York, American Folk-lore Soci ), Preface p. vi 
, aated Me न्य 
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the problem and prepared my doctoral thesis for the 
University of Madras under the direction of Dr. 
V. Raghavan.! In this thesis I argued that Philippine 
volk- and kunst- literatures have been enriched by 
the influence of Indian literature; that this litera- 
ture reached the Islands in pre-Hispanic times, even 
perhaps in the pre-Muslim period; that the Muslims 
who reached the Philippines were themselves formerly 
Islamized Hindus, who in spite of their new orientations 
still carried on their former traditions; that some Indian 
elements in the literature of the Islands may have been 
brought in by the roundabout route via Spain which 
received them from the Arabs; and that these Indian 
elements consisted mainly of motif aspects, if not whole 
stories, although a few significantly whole episodes of 
Indian cycles are found in the folk-literature of the 
Philippines. 

As a result of further investigation and close study 
of the problems, I wish to revise my earlier views on 
certain points. First of all I would like to re-examine 
the last three motifs dealt with in my book, namely 
‘ Counting the Chicks? (5.91), “Water from Rock’ 
(5.92) and * Sapatha’ (5.93).? 

Regarding the first motif the supposed Tagalog 
original of the folk-song has not been discovered, and 
the folk-song may not have grown out of the Tagalog 


! Accepted for the Doctor of Philosophy degree by the Univer- 
sity of Madras in August 1963, and published as Indian Influences 
in the Philippines (Quezon City, University of the Philippines, 1964). 

? Francisco, op. cit., pp. 242-52. 
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culture, but was perhaps introduced into that cultural 
matrix in the post-Hispanic period. The presence in 
Hebrew literature of the * Water from Rock? motif, 
makes its Indian origins doubtful, and, therefore, it is 
probably an indigenous Ifugao motif. Similarly, the 
*Sapatha' (Curse) motif may also be a fortuitous 
independent development and hence indigenous in 
cultural nourishment. 


II. THE DATA 


The literature utilized in this essay consists of the 
folk epics and a short cycle of tales. The epic poems are 
the Lam-ang, which is an epic of a lowland cthnic 
group, the Ilokos in the north; the Hud-Hud, an epic 
narrative from the Ifugao region in the Mountain 
Province, also in the north; the Labaw Donggon,? found 
among the people of Misi, in Central Panay Province, 
which is the first part of the epic cycle from the same 
region, the Hinilawod.4 From the southern Philippines, 


*Leopaldo Y. Yabes, “The Ilocano Epic: A Critical Study 
of the “ Life of Lam-ang "^; (with Text and Translation), Philip- 
pine Social Sciences and Humanities Review, vol. 23, nos. 2-4 (June- 
December, 1958), pp. 283-338. d 


* Amador T. Daguio, Hud-Hud ni Aliguyon (An Ifugao Harvest 
Song) with Texts, Translation, Introduction and Notes M.A. 
Thesis, Stanford University, 1952 (microfilm). | 
8 F. Landa Jocano, A Panay Narrative: The People of Misi and 
the Epic of Labaw Donggon, Philippine Studies Programma ‘Uni 
versity of Chicago, 1963 (typescript). : 
4 F. Landa Jocano, The Hinilawod: The 


Epi enir, 
Philippines, Manila, National Museum, 1958 ( bic of Central Panay, 


typescrip t). 
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the Maiden of the Buhong Sky (Tuwaang) of the Manuvu! 
is utilized here, as well as the Bagobo myths.2 The 
setting of this latter collection is in contrast to that of 
the Tuwaang epic, the latter being the interior regions 
of Davao, the former the coastal areas. Thus the 
Tuwaang epic was comparatively isolated, while the 
Bagobo myths were exposed to contacts with many 
external cultures. Because of the significance of the 
distincüons between these two collections, they may be 
discussed in a separate study in the future. The present 
essay deals primarily with the more popular Lam-ang, 
which has been the subject of numerous studies. 

The absence of some of the folk-epics may be 
noticed, namely the Bikol Handiong, the Maranaw daran- 
gan-s, and the Maguindanaw Indarapaira and Sulayman. 
Of the Biko and Maranaw folk-epics, no texts are avai- 
lable to me. The Handiong, particularly, is known only 
in the Spanish ‘original’, whose authenticity as a 
Bikol folk-composition is doubtful. The Maranaw and 
Maguindanaw folk-epics have not been recorded in the 
original texts, though there are a number of English 


LE. Arsenio Manuel, The Maiden of the Buhong Sky (A Com- 
plete Song from the Bagobo Folk Epic Tuwaang), rev. ed., Quezon 
City, University of the Philippines Press, 1958. 

? E. Arsenio Manuel, * Upland Bagobo Narratives’, Philippine 
Social Sciences and Humanities Review, vol. 26, no. + (December 1961), 
pp. 129-552. 

3I have in my possession a Spanish text and translation by 
Mr. Ignacio Meliton, Curator of the Nueva Caceres University 
Museum, which is scheduled to be published as paper no. 3 of 
the Philippine Folklore Society, 1967. 
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versions and translations,! purporting to 96 based upon 
the original oral texts. 


III. Tue ANALYSIS 
In terms of date, the analysis would allude to the 


rather loose terms, pre- and post-sixtcenth century. This 
would imply that the sixteenth century would be 


considered a free date, or a. neutral period, in the context of 


the introduction of Hispanic clements in Philippine folk- 
literature—for during this century (at least in the last 
years) the Spanish colonist-settlers were still feeling 
their way through the new cultural environment. albeit 
they had settled to establish a replica of the Spanish 
community of the Peninsular type. It was a transition 
period when the Indo-Malayo-Indonesian elements 
“continued ) to percolate into the Philippine folk-lore 
complex, but were in the process of tapering off owing 


"There is an English version of the Maranaw darangan, 
particularly the Bantugan episode, by Frank C. Laubach 
[In Philippine Public Schools, vol. 3, no. 8 (November 1930), 
pp. 359-73; no. 9 (December 1930), pp. 459-68, entitled 
‘An Odyssey from Lanao Az The Indarapatra and Sulayman is 
known through the translation of Frank Lewis Minton’ in the 
Philippine Magazine, vol, 26, no. 4 (September 1929), pp. 200-2, 
236, with the title < Indarapatra and Sulayman vh Epic of 
Magindanao’. The text of the Bidasari epic in the Maranaw 
original is pice to be found; the version we have is the Malav text, 
Maas vei हो pn tn ie ral sure oe 

e OS EA s “amane, A Study of Selected 
Philippine Epic Poems, M.A, hesis, unpublished Manila, Bureau 
of Private Schools, 1954 (typescript), + Forte à 
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to the introduction of Hispanic elements. The epics 
of Labaw-Donggon, of Tuwaang and of Hud-Hud, though 
recorded at a period during which almost all the ethnic 
groups had been * Hispanized’ and located in regions 
assumed to have fully accepted the teachings of Chris- 
tianity, do not show any positive Christian influence. 
On thc other hand, two or more culture aspects, com- 
parable to two South-East Asian and Indian as well 
as Islamic concepts, can be recognized. 


Lines 248-551 


Immediately the maiden spoke 
And this is what she said: 
* Aru, where shall I sit? 
For custom sayeth that the place 
Is the right side of a gallant, 
And that the left side of a hero 
Will cause misery to anyone. 
Ill luck to whoever sits there.’ 
Lines 269-791 
Tuwaang spoke: 
* Even if there were thousands 
And hundreds more 
Supposed to be my sisters 
I never would like to receive them 
On my left side 
But always on the side at my right.’ 
Immediately she sat down 
On the right side 
Looking like 
A sitting white heron. 


1 Translated by E. Arsenio Manuel (see n. 1, page 453 supra). 
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Profesor E. Arsenio Manucl made a significant 
footnote (no. 34) comment: * This is an indication of 
love or high regard for a rclation or a visitor. In 
Bagobo society, whenever the host allows the guest to 
sit on the left side, the esteem is considered less.’ 

This reference to positions on the left and right 
relative to the nobility or people of high station seems 
to echo an Indian custom. In orthodox Indian society, 
the right side is associated with holiness, exaltation 
and good omen. The right hand, when extended to 
bless, particularly by a holy mam, imparts holiness, 
During worship, the Hindu circumambulates the deity 
with his right-hand side towards the object of worship 
as a sign of reverence and respect for the god. Similarly, 
a newly wedded couple circumambulates the holy fire 
with their right side turned to it as part of the ceremony. 
The elders are thus circumambulated by the young to 
show their reverence to them. To do the act with the 
left side turned towards them indicates the height of 
irreverence and disrespect. 

The right side of a Maharaj 
to stand or sit. In India during 
ences given by a monarch, the 
by the side where he sits, and 
monarch. 

One of the indications of 


orthodox Indians is the right side of the body—the 
twitching of the right eye, the right arm, the right leg 
of a man indicates a good omen, and of the left eye, 
the left arm and the left leg a bad omen. During 


à is an exalted locus 
the occasional audi- 
minister’s rank is seen 
the distance from the 


good omen among the 
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some important rituals, ceremonious breathing through 
the right nostril is practised. 

In South India, there are the so-called left and 
right castes, which conception found its way into the 
Old Funan (now Combodia) society. K. A. Nila- 
kanta Sastri refers to the ‘ distinction between what 
are known as right and left hand castes, one of the 
most permanent divisions of South Indian society, 
which was well known among the officials of Funan °.1 


'The maiden heard this? 
And she said to herself: 
“I believe it so, 
That he comes from Kuaman, 
Because as you look at him 930 
He is possessed of power from anitu, 
Imbued with virtue from the diwata, 
For one cannot gaze at 
The middle of his forehead.’ 


In a footnote (no. 96) to the last line cited, 
Professor Manuel wrote: “This is due to the radiating 
light emanating from the forehead of Tuwaang . . - 
Compare this ‘ radiating light’ with the third eye of 
Siva in Hindu mythology, which emits fire when 
opened, e.g. Kàma, the Hindu cupid, was burnt in the 
fire of Siva's third eye for disturbing the penance of 
the god. 


IK. A. Nilakanta Sastri, ‘The Origin of the Alphabet of 
Campa’, Journal of Oriental Research, Madras, vol. 10 (1936), 
pp. 192-3. 

2 See n. 1, page 455 supra. 
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The mythus of Siva is indeed very familiar to the 
Indianized peoples of South-East Asia, and forms part 
of their literature, both secular and religious. Even 
though the Tuwaang story may not have had any 
contact with the Indian mythus, it is interesting 
to note the resemblance, fortuitous or not of the two. 
concepts, 


The Hud-Hud 


In my book I had suggested that an episode in 
the Hud-Hud (lines 599-605, 709-16) has a parallel im 
the Mahabharata. 

In the Udyogaparva 57. 39-62, the Pandava-s. 
warned the Kaurava-s through Sañjaya, the sila, not 
to engage with them in battle because they were pro- 
tected by the holder of the Gandiva, Arjuna. Again in 
the same Parva (58. 3-4, 17-18), Dhrtarastra attempted 
to dissuade Duryodhana from battling with the sons of 
Pandu. Duryodhana, however, persisted in his deci- 
sion to engage the Pandava-s in conflict. 

In the Hud-Hud, Daulayana’s mother Magappid 
warns him, reciting the skill and finesse 
in battle, his unequalled power, 
fell upon deaf ears. 

Further study has shown that 
not contain any other element or episode that may 
have a remote affinity with any foreign element fons 
Malaysia, Java or India. Hence, 
parallelism suggested might 
blance. 


of Aliguyon 
ctc. but her warning 


the Hud-Hud does 


even the apparent 
be a fortuitous resem- 
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The Lam-ang may be considered as the locus classicus 
for thc study of foreign elements in Philippine folk- 
literature. Regarding the authorship and date of this 
work there have been different views. I believe that 
it is pre-Spanish, composed even before the time of 
Bukaneg and that “the Christian atmosphere of the 
poem as we find it now was infused into the story by 
the Christian writer or writers who put the poem to 
writing *.1 The story is not affected by removing the 
Hispanic interpolations; or by substituting the Spanish 
terms with the indigenous [loko terms. The Spanish 
names are few and may be considered as an attempt 
by the redactor to give the work a Spanish character; 
the invocation and the church wedding are further 
attempts to give the work a Spanish trait. The indi- 
genous clements in the poem statistically outweigh the 
Hispanic elements. 

Perhaps the most difficult part in an attempt to- 
elucidate foreign elements of a given folk-literature— 
particularly Philippine in this case—is to distinguish 
between what is indigenous and what is intrusive in 
pre- and proto-historic times. I would discuss the 
problem from two points of view: that of the parallel 
developments and that of motifindex. Where elements 
similar to those in the Lam-ang are not found in other 
folk-epics or folk-tales or in an extra-Philippine piece of 
literature the parallel development view will be adopted- 


1 Yabes, op. cit., pp. 284-5. 
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But when the theme or motif appears to be diffused in 
both extra-Philippine pieces of literature. and in the 
Philippines, the problem will be discussed from the 
motif index aspect. 


PARALLEL DEVELOPMENT 


(a) Noise Created by Slapping the Armpits in Battle 

In the Lam-ang, Strophes 99-60, the episode of 
armpit slapping and clapping while fighting against the 
‘enemy is very picturesque. 


He leaped with speed incredible 

He, Lam-ang, the brave, 

Upon the mountains high and steep; 
With vigour—clapping and slapping 
The pits of (his) arms and groins, 
Thighs (muscular and strong) 

And the arms—left and right — 

Of the brave Lam-ang.2 


A similar scene occurs in the Mahabharata during 
the battle between the Kaurava-s and Pändava-s. 
“With the blare of conches, and the sound of c ur 
with the neigh of steeds and the 
with the noise of obstreperous elephants and the shouts, 
clapping armpits... °3 The Sabhaparva and Drona- 
parva also describe the creating of such noise while a 
battle is being fought.s 


lrums. . ., 
clatter of car wheels, 


! Francisco, Op. cit., pp. 136-9, 
* Yabes, op. cit., p. 301. 
? Francisco, op. cit., p. 137. 
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This peculiar custom of making noise in battle—to 
scare away the enemy, and causing all that is around 
to tremble at the dreadful sound—appears to have no 


parallel in the other Philippine epic cycles, except the 
Lam-ang epic. 


(b) Calling the Wind to Help the Hero } 


In Indian mythology, stories about Vayu, the 
wind, helping the hero are many—from the Veda-s, 
through the epics and the Purana-s. The Vayu episode 
in the Mahabharata (Adiparva 72.3) would suffice to 
illusirate this point: God Indra, fearing that he might 
be dislodged from his heavenly throne because of the 
austere penances of Vi$vamitra, sent to earth Menaka, 
the heavenly nymph to tempt the latter from his rigid 
vows. . . . Menaka thereafter comes down and sports 
around the vicinity of the rajars?s tapovana. *. . . and 
saluting that 7si, she then began to sport before him. 
And just at that time, Marut robbed her of her 
garments. : 

Marut or Vàyu, the wind, is the willing accomplice 
who was summoned by Indra in his scheme to rob 
Visvamitra of his powers obtained by penances.? 

In the Lam-ang, there are four episodes wherein 
the Wind is the accomplice of the hero. 

(1) Strophe 15 
Thus (with his hand) he beckoned 


To the wind to unleash its power. 


1 ibid., p. 141. ? ibid. 
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This is an episode antecedent to the birth of the 
hero, Lam-ang. Here, the hero's father, Don Juan, 
performs the feat, while collecting the materials needed 
for the coming nativity of Lam-ang. The next two 
episodes occur in the adventures of the hero. 
(1) Strophes 68-9 

And (with his hand) he summoned 

The (moaning) strong wind. 

Thus on it he was borne 


This adventure occurs when Lam-ang, while yet 
a child of nine months, seeks vengeance upon the 
tattooed Igorots who had feasted over his father’s head. 


With his hand, Lam-ang 

Beckoned the fiercest wind. 

The hay ignited (into a conflagration). 

The people of San Juan were astonished 

To see the smoke rising in amazing thickness, 


The scene occurs when, after having come from 
his expedition of vengeance, he had to bathe with the 
water that is sifted through burnt rice hay, which 
possesses a soap-like cleansing quality.! ध्य 
(iv) Strophes 146-7 

With his hand he beckoned 

The fiercest Wind 

(And) at the same time 

Thrust his spear 

Over nine hills, 


! ibid., pp. 141-3. 
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Did the brave Sumarang flv, 
Carried by the spear.! 


There is, apart from the Lam-ang, reference to the 
Wind's being the vehicle of the hero in the folk-mythus 
of the Bagobos in Mindanaw. ‘ Tuglay, the hero, 
embarks on his adventures, riding on the Wind, and 
* on his warshield he rode and flew with the wind 
until he came to the horizon. . . "^? In the Tuwaang 
epic, a reference to the wind is also made, wherein it 
is said to have spoken to the hero (vide supra). 

s a further elucidation of these epic references to 
the wind, I wrote in my thesis: 

‘ Perhaps, these episodes in Philippine literature 
are survivals of a mythological concept concerning a 
natural phenomenon, the Wind. Since it is the only 
instance found in literature, it cannot be ascertained 
whether, in the first place, the phenomenon had an 
anthropomorphic personality, as it is evident in the 
Indian concept of the Wind. However, if in the 
Philippine concept, this suggestion is not possible, it is 
within the bounds of safe conjecture, that its develop- 
ment is purely independent of the Indian. Perhaps, 
it is a primitive parallel of the more developed idea 
found in India.’ ? 

With the reference to the Wind as having spoken 
with the hero (in the Tuwaang epic), it is now evident 
that the Wind has an anthropomorphic personality. 


1 Yabes, op. cit., p. 313. ? Francisco, op. cit., p. 143. 
3jbid. 
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But there is no need to change my view regarding 
Indian influence. 


(c) Fish Swallows Man 
Strophe 280 

For the second time did Lam-ang 
Look for the rarang (Mollusc) 
And as he (finally) saw it, 
He (Lam-ang, the brave) jumped. 
Instead, he fell (dived) into the mouth 
Of the fierce large berkakan.! 


This illustrates an element in the Lam-ang folk-epic, 
which is not found in any of the folk-epics in the 
Philippines. Parallels of this clement in the Indian 
tales, particularly those found in the Puräna-s (Bhàga- 
vata P., X. 4, Visnu P., 73) are many. The Katha- 
saritsagara ? also offers a few parallel episodes in the 
Indian literature. 

What is further significant with regard to the 
parallel episodes in the Philippine folk-epic and Indian 
tales is the method of deliverance of the heroes. The 
hero in the Lam-ang is delivered from death by occult 
means, his bones being collected from the river bed 
and restored to life by occult ritual (vide infra). “The 
deliverance of Pradyumna, Saktideva, Sankhadatta 
and other folk heroes in India is probably parallelled 
by the same escape of Rajah Bagaram, who was saved 


1 Berkakan, a kind of large fish, resembling the buse 


* Charles H. Tawney, The Ocean of Sto SN T. 
vol. II, pp. 188-94; VI, pp. 153-5; IX, cg Kalhasaritsagara, 
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from drowning because he was swallowed by a big 
fish that brought him safely ashore.’ 1 


MOTIF INDEX 


Under this category, I shall refer to only two 
indices—life index and deliverance motifs—mainly using 
the Lam-ang. 

(a) Life Index Motif. As discussed in my work,? 
two types of this motif were presented—the active and 
the passive. For the active, I presented the exemplar 
of the Bidasari epos—a Maranaw epic. ‘ My soul is 
in the fish. In the morning, you must take the fish 
out of the water. Do not let the fish lie about, but 
bind it around your neck. If you do this, I will soon 
dic.’ For the passive index, I had used the episode of 
the death of Lam-ang. But I would now advert to 
the Maguindanaw epic—the Indarapatra and Sulayman 
—to illustrate the passive index. ^| King Indarapatra 
gave Sulayman a ring and a sword, and wished him 
safety and success. Then he planted a sapling by his 
window. He said: “ By this I will know your fate. 
For if it grows, you will be saved, but if it withers or 


552 


dies then fate is against you. 


Strophes 278-80, 284 


The headman having departed 
‘Thus, he, Lam-ang, the brave, 


! Francisco, op. cit., p. 151. 
? ibid., pp. 162-9. Other references to this motif in subsequent 
pages fall within this page citation. 
30 
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Unto his wife, beautiful Kannoyan, said: 
* O Kannoyan, my wife, 

Now is my turn (indeed) 

To dive for the rarang. 

A premonition indeed I saw 
That surely Il be swallowed 

By the monster fish. ‘The large 
Berkakan will eat me. 

And these, the signs shall be: 
The staircase will dance, 

The £asuuran will fall, 

The hearth will break to pieces.’ 


And now to Kannoyan came 
The augury thus foretold, 
The staircase danced, 

The kasuuran fell, and 

The hearth broke to pieces, 

On re-reading the folk-epic, it has become evident 
that this paradigm does not illustrate the motif category, 
as alluded to in my work, 
that the hero has been sw 
not indices, rather they 
that foretell the well-be 
absent member of the ॥ 
absent one belongs to. 
of a general belief amor 
the house-lizard creates 


As it stands now, the signs 
allowed by the berkakan are 
belong to omens or auguries 
ing or non-well-being of the 
amily or whatever group the 
Or, the signs have the nature 
18 the Ilokos, e.g. that when 
a flurry 


"d | at the threshold of the 
door, a visitor is Supposed to 


in the sr hil š arrive; or when the fire 

in he stove while one is cooking is unusually * playful’, 

a visitor 18 expected also to come; and r 
Beg 


2 M many other 
folk-beliefs of the same nature, iie 
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The illustration of the motif that has been drawn 
from the Lam-ang epic appears superfluous in the face 
of the above, and this portion of the epic could be 
dropped from the group of paradigms illustrating the 
motif. 

For both the passive and active indices in the 
Indian folk-literature, there are many paradigms. (See 
my work for some of these illustrations.) 

Further elaboration on the paradigms of the motif 
index in Philippine literature might be made here. 
The active index—the golden fish (in the Maranaw 
epic Bidasari) —is indeed comparable to the Indian 
paradigms. The passive index—the sapling in the 
Indarapatra and Sulayman and the lawed vine in the 
mythical tales of the Tinggian—appear quite indis- 
tinct in illustrating the index, particularly as they are 
put side by side with the Indian. But, it may be 
explained that in the sapling and in the lawed vine 
may lodge the soul of the heroes—that the hero’s life 
would depend upon the continued well-being of these 
plants. Thus, it seems that there is a mutual inter- 
dependence of the condition of each—the index itself 
and for whom the index stands." 

(b) Deliverance Motif. The Lam-ang provides a 
classic example of the motif, but the deliverance of the 
hero is very different from the deliverance of the heroes 


1Cf. ibid., p. 168. It seems clear now that the Lam-ang 
paradigms cannot be used to illustrate the index; and therefore, 


„they should be dropped from the list of illustrations. 
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in the Indian locus classicus. The former is by magical 
or occult powers, the latter effected by * Faith ang 
Devotion, with the persistence and wisdom of him who 
desires the dead to come back to life again”! To illus- 
trate the Lam-ang’s revival, strophes 290-9 are cited: 


And when they had arrived 

At the place where Lam-ang had gone, 
And having found his garments, 
Kannoyan wept, her tears [cll 

In mournful grief! 


(Soothingly), the rooster declared, 

* Madam, vanquish thy grief, 
Forsooth, my Master will live again, 
He will come (with joy, from pain), 
If his bones all were found 

(All united and bound). 


Thus, into the water plunged 

Old man, Marcos, the skilled diver, 
But the bones nowhere could be found. 
Again, into the water he dived, 

At last, he found the bones 


Discharged by the fish unbound. 


Thus, declared the rooster, 

* Every bone (big and small, short or lone) 
You should collect without fail. X 
Not a bone less (not a bone morc), 

Not a bone should lack 
That his life may be given hack! ? 


When no hone in the w. 


A ; ater has been left 
The rooster felt ez 


ich bone (head to toc). 


1 ibid., p. 170. 
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Surely no bone has been left out, 
And finding no missing bone 
The bones of Lam-ang, the brave, and man. 


Then, the rooster declared thus: 

* O Kannoyan, mistress mine, 

O'er the bones, thy waist-scarf spread, 
Having cevered the bones, turn thy back 
Instantly and fast.’ 

Now, the rooster crowed, 

‘The hen flapped its wings, 

‘The bones showed life. 

In turn came, (with speed) 

That shaggy dog (indeed), 

‘Twice it howled. Then, with its feet 
Each bone it touched. 

And as the rooster had foretold, 

The bones of Lam-ang, the brave and bold, 
Life was theirs, to own and to hold 

And up he rose, from deep slumber cold. 


It may also be seen in the other paradigms of the 
motif in Philippine folk-literature, that they all belong 
to the category of revival by occult means, perhaps, 
except the revival of Sulayman (in the Indarapatra and 
Sulayman epos) which seems to be by divine interven- 
tion. However, the intervention is somewhat remotely 
implied in the episode, e.g. ‘ King Indarapatra, having 
followed his brother, Sulayman, saw the dead bird 
which had crushed the prince. He lifted the wings 
and there he found his brother’s bones with the sword 
by his side. The king wept, but then looking about 
he saw a spring, beside which was a pot. “ This must 
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have come from heaven," he thought, so he took the 
pot, collected water from the spring and poured water 
on the bones of the luckless brother. He came to life 
again. ! 

The Indian exemplar of the motif (the Savitri- 
Satyavän story) docs not have any parallel in the 
Philippines, much less in the intervening regions, The 
Philippines paradigms are basically illustrative of deli- 
verance by occult and magical means, while the heroes 
in the Indian exemplars are generally delivered by 
divine intervention. "Thus, while there exist in the 
literary traditions of both regions folk-stories that would 
illustrate very extensively the motif index, distinctions 
could be pointed out; and these distinctions bring into 
Sharp focus the fact that India did not necessarily 
influence the Philippines in this scgment of its literary 
tradition. 


IV. CONGLUDING REMARKS 

It is very difficult to arrive at definite conclusions 
with regard to the * intrusion ? of elements into Philip- 
pine folk-literature, which seem to fit into the gencral 
cultural pattern of the region. The Lam-ang presents 
a significant body of elements and motifs which could 
be considered foreign to the whole configuration of 
Philippine literature. But whatever is recognizable as 
‘foreign’ may turn out on closer 


investigation to be 
local developments, or local develop 


ments which in the 


1 ibid., p. 174. 
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long process of cultural inter-influences through the 
ages may have travelled to Indian localities, and were 
re-exported to this region, clothed in Indian garments. 
In a similar manner some of the Indian cultural ele- 
ments might have been borrowed by South-East Asian 
cultures and later on also ‘ re-exported ° to India, clad 
in Malaysian (Malayo-Indonesian-Philippine) garb. 

Thus, the ambivalence with regard to foreign ele- 
ments in Philippine folk-literature may be explained in 
terms of the probabilities of inter-borrowing among 
cultures in this particular area. Consequently, with 
regard to the probable Indian elements in Philippine 
folk-literature, it is difficult to argue entirely in favour 
of Indian ideas, motifs and patterns having been 
imposed upon the former. 

“The Philippine Archipelago is far from the direct 
arrival of the Indian “ colonists”. Add to this marginal 
location of the Islands, the Hindu elements tended to 
blend with the native elements in the intervening 
regions, and when they reached the Philippine Islands, 
they are no longer in their pristine forms. Moreover, 
whatever percolated through the intervening regions 
was not carried by Indians themselves, but by Hinduized 
Malaysians.” ! 


1 ibid., p. 267. 
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DAVID PINGREE 


THE PAITAMAHASIDDHANTA OF THE 
VISNUDHARMOTTARAPUR, INA 


THE Visnudharmottarapurána is apparently a compilation 
of the fifth or sixth century A.D.! written in Kashmir 
or the northern Panjab.2 Chapters 166-74 of Khanda 
2 in the printed edition ? present an extremely corrupt 
version of a. Paitdmahasiddhanta ; * chapters 168-74 have 
been published separately. The present article con- 
tains a translation of the astronomical portion of this 
Paitémahasiddhanta—that is, of chapters 168-74 (here 
numbered III-IX); the first two chapters, on astrology, 
are too corrupt in the Bombay edition to permit a 
translation without the help of further manuscripts. 
Some of the rest of the text is also hopelessly 
corrupt. Pending the availability of more information 
on the manuscript tradition, I have not felt it feasible 


lSee R, C. Hazra, Studies in the 
Sanskrit College Research Series 11, 
cf. Priyabala Shah, ed., Visuudharmoltarapurāna, Third Khanda, 
vol. I, GOS 130, Baroda, 1958, pp. xxii-xxvj, 

2 Hazra, op. cit., pp. 214-16, 

3 Srivenkatesvara Steam Press, Bombay, 1912, 
4 Different, of Course, from that summarized by Varähamihira 
in the Paficasiddhantika, 12, and from the Brahmasiddhanta of the 
Sakalyasamhita. 

5 Ed. by V. P. Dvivedi in Jyaulisha Sidd hay 
fasc. 2, Benares, 1912 on the basis of MS, 
Bhavana Library at Benares Sanskrit Unive 


Upapuranas, vol. I, Calcutta 
Calcutta, 1958, pp. 201-12; 


uta Saneraha, BSS 39, 
36938 in the Sarasvati 
rsity, 
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to try to establish a critical text. Rather I have 
translated the Benares edition, silently incorporating 
corrections from the Bombay edition when necessary; 
all emendations of my own are printed in italics (but 
note that the Sanskrit technical terms, also printed in 
italics, are not emendations), and my additions are 
enclosed within parentheses. 

The translation of this text is sufficiently important 
to justify such an unorthodox procedure. For the 
Paiiämahasiddhänta is preceded in time only by the 
Vedäñgajyotisa and the last chapter of Sphujidhvaja's 
lavanajütaka among extant treatises on mathematical 
astronomy in Sanskrit. It is probably the work of 
Svayambhü referred to by Aryabhata ! and, as a part 
of the Visnudharmottarapurdna, should be dated before 
A.D. 500; 1 would date it to the first half of the fifth 
century.? Furthermore, it is the chief source of Brahma- 
gupta's Brähmasphutasiddhänta, which was written 
at Bhinmal, Rajasthan, in A.D. 628, and the fount of 
the tradition to which belongs the Arabic Sindhind 
of al-Fazari (771 or 773). The notes following 
the translation indicate the parallel passages in 
the Aryabhatiya, the Brahmasphutasiddhanta (BSS), the 
Khandakhadyaka (Kh.), the works of Ya qüb ibn Tariq 


! Aryabhajiya, Gola, 50. 

2 This conclusion, of course, invalidates the arguments for 
Aryabhata’s originality put forth by P. C. Sengupta, * Aryabhata, 
the Father of Indian Epicyclic Astronomy °, Journal of the Depart- 
ment of Letters 18, University of Calcutta, 1929, art. 3, pp. 1-56. 

3 References are to the recension of Prthüdakasvamin. 
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(Ya*qüb), and al-Khwarizmi, as well as a few in the 
Pañcasiddhäntika (PS). 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 


III. 1. Solar, lunar, civil, and naksalra measures of time: the 
davs of men, Pitr-s, and Gods. 

Ill. 2. Twelve-year cycle of Jupiter; weck-days, hours, tithi-s, 
months, naksalra-s, karana-s, and samvalsara-s. 

IIT. 3. Meridians, six o'clock circles, and the equator. 

I. 4. Kalpa-s and Yuga-s. 

III. 5. Revolutions of the planets, their apogees, and their 
nodes in a Kalpa. 

III. 6. Orbits of heaven and of the planets, 

III. 7. Varying lengths in J'ojana-s of a minute of are at varying, 
distances from the earth. 

III. 8. Diameters of the planets. 

III. 9. Arcus visionis of the planets, 

IIT. 10. Manda cpicycles of the planets, 

III. 11. Sighra epicycles of the planets. 

III. 19. Sines. 

III. 13. Versed sines and cosines. 

IIT. 14. Computation of the sine of an arc. 

III. 15. Computation of the arc corresponding to a sinc. 

III. 16-17. Declination. 

III. 19. Latitudes of the planets, 

111. 19. Combination of latitude and declination. 

III. 20. Planets, their nodes, and their apovees ; 
of Lanka at the beginning of the 

JIT. 21. ‘Terrestrial latitude compute 
gnomon. 

III. 22. Radius of the day-circle. 

IIT. 23. Earth-sine; length of daylight, 

111, 24. Right ascensions of the signs, 


Kalpa. 
d from the shadow of a 


* References are to my “The Fragments of the Works of 


Yacqüb ibn Tariq *, Journal of Near Eastern Studies 27, 1968. 
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Oblique ascensions of the signs. 

East-west line and north-south line. 

Terrestrial longitude. 

Shadow problems; longitude of the Sun by method of 
declinations. : 

Bhukti; longitude of the Moon from that of the Sun; 
naksatra; lithi; ahargana; samvatsara. 

Longitudes and latitudes of the yogatara-s of the 
naksatra-s and of Agastya. 

Greck-letter phenomena of the planets. 

Risings of the naksatra-s in a Kalpa; solar months and 
days; naksatra days; lunar months and Jithi-s; inter— 
calary months; omitted tilhi-s. 
Computation of the ahargana. 

Remainder of the current intercalary month. 
Remainder of the current omitted lth. 
Five-year cycle. 

Lords of years, days, and parvan-s. 

Mean longitudes of the planets. 

General rules for computing true longitudes. 
Special rule for Mars. 

Special rule for Venus 

Geometric computation of the equation 


Correction to nodes. 
Special rule for the Sun. 
Time before or after the occurrence of the first ( 
second) stations of the planets. 
Naksatra of a planet; samkranti. 
Corrected diameter of a planet (i.e. the Sun or? 
Length of the cone of the earth's shadow. 
Diameter of the earth's shadow at the dist 
the Moon. 

Auspicious time before and after sam&ranti. — XT ; 
Computation of current tiki 
Karana-s. 

Tithi-s. 
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9. Yoga-s. 
0. Pdia-s of the Sun and Moon. 
VI. 1. Cheda; Sañku; drgjyā; shadow at given time. 
2. Anasta; noon-shadow ; hypotenuse. 
3. What has passed or what remains of daylight. 
1. Computation of the ascendent; computation of the time 
since sunrise. 
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General considerations about the heliacal risings and 
settings of the planets. 
VIII. 2. Longitudes of their first and last visibilities. 

3. Times of their first and last visibilities. 


VIII. 4. Arcus visionis of the naksalra-s; heliacal rising of Agastya. 

IX. 1. Corrected declinations of the Sun and Moon; sankutala; 
bahu. 

Do Prathamamíajyà; dviliyàníajyà; hypotenuse. 

IX. 3. Illuminated and dark portions of the Moon. 

IX. 4. Sūtra; directions of the Moon's horns. 

IX. 5. Longitudinal parallax. 

IX. 6. Latitudinal parallax. 

ID 57/3 


Application of the two parallaxes. 
Praise of astronomy. 


x 
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CHAPTER III 
III. 1. Puskara said: 


Bhreu, approaching the Bhagavän who causes the 
creation, continuance, and destruction. of the world, 
the revcrend teacher of the moving and the unmoving, 
said: Oh Bhagavan! The science of the stars is difficult 
to understand without calculation, 


calculation. 


The Bhagavan said to him: Hear, [my] child, the 
knowledge of calculation, Time, which is Prajapati 
and Visnu, is an endless store; the knowledge of this 


Teach [me], then, 
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by means of the motions of the planets is calculation. 
In this the Sun’s progress through one degree is a solar 
day; a li/hi is a lunar day; [a day measured] from 
[one] sunrise [to the next] is a civil day; and the 
Moon's progress through a naksatra is a naksatra day. 
The civil day fis the day] of men; their daylight is 
when the Sun is visible, their night when it is not. 
A lunar month is a day of the Pitr-s; their sunrise is 
on the eighth zithi of the krsnapaksa, their noon at the 
conjunction of the Sun and Moon, their sunset on the 
eighth tithi of the Suklapaksa, and their midnight at full 
Moon. A sidereal revolution of the Sun is a day of 
the Gods; their sunrise is at the Sun's entry into Aries, 
their noon at its entry into Cancer, their sunset at its 
entry into Libra, and their midnight at its entry into 
Capricorn. 

III. 2. When the mean [longtitude of] Jupiter is 
in Aries [and each of the other zodiacal signs], then, 
in accordance with the twelve-year cycle of Jupiter, the 
years are [called] Agvayuj and so forth. [The series of] 
the week-days and the hours commences at Lanka at 
sunrise at the beginning of the new Moon iithi of 
Caitra, at the beginning of Agvini, at the beginning of 
[the karana] Kimstughna, at the beginning of [the sam- 
vatsara] Raudra. 

III. 3. The prime meridian runs north and south 
from Lanka to Meru; [the meridian of a particular 
place] lies to the east or west [of that]. Time begins 
at sunrise at Lankà; the time of sunrise at Lanka 
[determines] its [six o'clock] circle, and the equinoctial 
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sunrise [as observed] at one's place [determines] the 
equator. Every day, by means of half of the equation 
of daylight, sunrise [determines] the six o'clock circle 
of any place on earth. 
IU On this [earth a year measured] by a 
sidereal revolution. of the Sun is a solar year. A 
Kaliyuga [consists of] 432,000 of these years: a Dvàpa- 
rayuga of twice that, or 864,000; a Tretàyuga of three 
times that, or 1,296,000; and a Krtayuga of four times 
that, or 1,728,000. A Caturyuga [consists of] 4,320,000 
[years], and a Manvantara of 71 Caturyuga-s, A 
Kalpa [consists of] 14 Manvantara-s, and at the begin- 
nings and ends of the Manvantara-s are Samdhi-s 
[consisting of] the measure of a Krtayuga, or 1,728,000 
[years]; thus a Kalpa [consists of] 1,000 Caturyuga-s. 
III. 5. In a Kalpa there are 4,320,000,000 side- 
real revolutions of the Sun; 57,753,300,000 of the Moon; 
2,296,828,522 of Mars; 17,936,998,984 of [the conjunc- 
tion of] Mercury; 364,226,455 of Jupiter; 7,022,389,492 
of [the conjunction of] Venus; 146,567,298 of Saturn; 
480 of the Sun’s apogee; 488,105,858 of the Moon’s 
apogee; 292 of Mars’ apogee; 332 of Mercurv’s 
855 of Jupiter’s apogee; 653 of Venus? ; 
Saturn’s apogee; 232,311,168 of the 
of Mars’ node; 521 of Mercur 
node; 893 of Venus? node; anc 


apogee, 
apogee; 41 of 
Moon's node; 267 
y’s node; 63 of Jupiter's 
1 584 of Saturn's node. 
MI. 6 | The orbit of heaven is 18,712,069,200, 
000,000 [yojana-s]. For cach 
travel [from west] to cast, 
ference [of its orbit] are obt 


of the planets which 
the yojana-s of the circum- 
amed by dividing the orbit 
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of heaven by [the number of] its revolutions [in a 
Kalpa]; that [planet] which makes many revolutions 
has an inferior orbit, that which makes few a superior 
orbit. The diameter of the orbit equals the circum- 
ference divided by the square-root of 10; the planet is 
situated above the earth by [half] the height of this. 
The circumference equals the diameter multiplied by 
the square-root of 10. Thus are computed the circum- 
ferences and diameters of all circles. 

HII. 7. Wherever [the orbit] of any one of the 
planets exists, that has a circumference of 21,600 
[minutes]: by dividing its circumference by 21,600 one 
obtains the yojana-s in a minute of its [orbit]. The 
circumference of heaven 1s equal to the vojana-s of its 
motion in a Kalpa. The Sun causes what is within 
the [sphere of] heaven to be free from darkness. 

III. 8. The measure of the [diameter of the] disc 
of the Sun is 6,500 [ yojana-s]; that of the Moon 480; 
that of Mars 15; that of Mercury 60; that of Jupiter 
120; that of Venus 240; and that of Saturn 30. 

IH. 9. The arcus visionis of the Moon is 12°; that 
of Mars 17°; that of Mercury 13°; that of Jupiter 11°; 
that of Venus 9°; and that of Saturn 15°. 

111. 10. The circumference of the manda epicycle 
of the Sun is 13; 40°; that of the Moon 31; 36°; that 
of Mars 70°; that of Mercury 38°; that of Jupiter 33°; 
that of Venus 11°; and that of Saturn 30°. 

IIT. 11. The circumference of the sighra epicycle 
of Mars is 243°; that of Mercury 132°; that of Jupiter 
68°; that of Venus 258°; and that of Saturn 40°. By 
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means of its epicycles the [true] motion of a planet is 
to be known as being greater or less [than its mean 
motion]. 

III. 12. The first sine is a nincty-sixth part of 
21,600. If one divides the first sine by the first sine 
and subtracts the quotient from the first sine, one 
obtains the difference of the second sine; the sum of 
the first sine and the difference of the second sine is 
the second sine. If one divides the second sine by 
the first sine and subtracts thc quotient from the dif 
ference of the second sine, one obi uns the difference 
of the third sine; the sum of this and the second sin 
is the third sinc. If one divides this by the first sinc 
and subtracts the quotient from the difference. of the 
third sine, one obtains the difference of the fourth 
sine; the sum of this and the third sine is the fourth 
sinc. If one divides this by the first sine and subtracts 
the quotient from the difference of the fourth sine, one 
obtains the difference of the fifth sine; the sum of this 
and the fourth sine is the fifth sine 
fifth sine by the first sine ; 
from the difference of the 
difference of the sixth sine 
fifth sine is the sixth sinc 
sixth sine by the first sinc and subtracts the quotient 
from the difference of the sixth sine, one obtains the 
difference of the seventh sine; the sum of this and the 
sixth sine is the seventh sine Then if one divides the 
seventh sine by the first sine and subtracts the quotient 
from the difference of the Seventh sine, one obtains the 


If one divides the 
ind subtracts the quotient 
fifth sine one obtains the 
the sum of this and the 
Then if one divides the 
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difference of the eighth sine; the sum of this difference 
and the seventh sine is the eighth sine. Then if one 
divides the eighth sine by the first sine and subtracts 
the quotient from the difference of the eighth sine, one 
obtains the difference of the ninth sine; the sum of this 
and the eighth sine is the ninth sine. Then if one 
divides the ninth sine by the first sine and subtracts 
the quotient from the difference of the ninth sine, one 
obtains the difference of the tenth sine; the sum of 
this and the ninth sine is the tenth sine. Then if one 
divides the tenth sine by the first sine and subtracts 
the quotient from the difference of the tenth sine, one 
obtains the difference of the eleventh sine; the sum of 
this and the tenth sine is the eleventh sine. Then if 
one divides the eleventh sine by the first sine and 
subtracts the quotient from the difference of the eleventh 
sine, the result is the difference of the twelfth sine; the 
sum of this and the eleventh sine is the twelfth sine. 
If one divides the twelfth sine by the first sine and 
subtracts the quotient from the difference of the twelfth 
sine, that is the difference of the thirteenth sine; the 
sum of this and the twelfth sine is the thirteenth sine. 
Then if one divides the thirteenth sine by the first sine 
and subtracts the quotient from the difference of the 
thirteenth sine, [the result] is the difference of the 
fourteenth sine; the sum of this and the thirteenth sine 
is the fourteenth sine. Then if one divides the four- 
teenth sine by the first sine and subtracts the quotient 
from the difference of the fourteenth sine, one obtains 
the difference of the fifteenth sine; the sum of this and 
31 
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the fourteenth sine 18 the fifteenth sinc. "Then if one 
divides the fifteenth sine by the first sine and subtracts 
the quotient from the difference of the fifteenth sine, 
[the result] is the difference of the sixteenth sine; the 
sum of this and the fifteenth sine is the sixteenth sine. 
Then if one divides the sixteenth sine by the first sine 
and subtracts the quotient from the difference of the 
sixteenth sine, one obtains the difference of the seven- 
teenth sine; the sum of this and the sixteenth sine is 
the seventeenth sine. Then if one divides the seven- 
teenth sine by the first sine and subtracts the quotient 
from the difference of the seventeenth sine. one obtains 
the difference of the cighteenth sine; the sum of this 
and the seventeenth sign is the eighteenth sine. Then 
if one divides the eightcenth sine by the first sine and 
subtracts the quotient from the difference of the cigh- 
teenth sine, [the result] is the difference of the nine- 
teenth sine; the sum of this and the eighteenth sine is 
the nineteenth sine. Then if one divides the nineteenth 
sine by the first sine and subtracts the quotient from 
the difference of the nineteenth 


sine, [the result] is the 
difference of the twentieth 


sine; the sum of this and 
the nineteenth sine is the twentieth sine. Then. if one 
divides the twenticth sine by the first sine and subtracts 
the quotient from the difference of the twentieth 
sine, [the result] is the difference of the twenty-first 
sine; the sum of this and the twentieth sine is the 
twenty-first sine. If one divides the 
by the first sine and subtracts the 
difference of the twenty-first 


twenty-first sine 
quotient from the 
sine, [the result] is the 
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difference. of the twenty-second sine; the sum of this 
and the twenty-first sine is the twenty-second sine. 
'Then if one divides the twenty-second sine by the 
first sinc and subtracts the quotient from the difference 
of the twenty-second sine, [the result] is the difference 
of the twenty-third sine; the sum of this and the twenty- 
second sine is the twenty-third sine. Then if one 
divides this by the first sine and subtracts the quotient 
from the difference of the twenty-third sine, [the result] 
is the difference of the twenty-fourth sine; the sum of 
this and the twenty-third sine is the twenty-fourth sine. 

HI. 13. This is the radius [in minutes] of [a circle] 
whose circumference is 21,600 [minutes]. Because of 
the separation at regular intervals of the intermediate 
distances between the different sines, there are 24 versed 
sines. The square-root of R? diminished by the square 
of the sine is its cosine; and R diminished by the cosine 
is the versed sine. 

HI. 14 Of whatever [number of] minutes one is 
finding the sine, the 90°-segment into which this argu- 
ment falls is called its quadrant. In the first quadrant, 
it remains as it is: in the second, it is 180° ‘diminished 
by that; in the third, it is the argument diminished 
by 180°; and in the fourth, it is the argument of the 
sine subtracted from 360°. The minutes [in the argu- 
ment] are to be divided by 225; the sine corresponding 
to the resulting serial number is to be put down. One 
should multiply the remainder by the difference of the 
next sine and divide [the product] by 225 The sum 
of the quotient and the sine which was put down is 
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the desired sine. For measurements of time, the sine 
is to be found after [the timc-units] have been converted 
into minutes. 

III. 15. As many differences of sines as [can] be 
subtracted from the desired sine, so many should be 
subtracted [put down the serial number]. One should 
multiply the remainder by 225 and divide [the product] 
by the difference of the [next] sine; one should add 
[the quotient] to 225 minutes multiplied by that serial 
number [which was put down]. The answer is the arc 
[corresponding to the sine]. If one employs the 
differences of the versed sine, [the answer] is the arc 
corresponding to the versed sinc. 

III. 16. The sine of 24 is the sine of the maxi- 
mum declination. When a planet is at the beginning 
of Aries, it is on the equator; at the beginning of 
Cancer it is at the maximum northern declination; at 
the beginning of Libra it is on the equator; and at 
the beginning of Capricorn it is at the maximum 
southern declination. 

III. 17. One should multiply the sine of a planet's 
Longitude] by the sine of the maximum declination 
and divide [the product] by R; the result is the sine 
of its declination; the arc of this sine 
In this, the southern ayana of the 
Cancer, the northern at Capricorn; 
gola begins at Aries, the southern at Libra. The 
direction of the declination is determined by the gola. 
One should multiply the sine of the true [longitude of 
the] planet by the versed sine of the क 


is its declination. 
planets begins al 
but the northern 


maximum 
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[declination] and divide [the product] by R; the result 
is the versed sine of the declination. 

JH. 18. [All] the planets except the Sun have a 
latitude to the north and south [of the ecliptic]. The 
maximum latitudes of the Moon and so on are respec- 
tively: 270’, 110’, 152’, 76’, 136’, and 130’. One should 
add together the mean motions of the Moon and its 
node, multiply the sine of this sum by the maximum 
latitude of the Moon, and divide [the product] by R; 
the result is the true latitude of the Moon. In the 
cases of Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn one should take the 
difference between the true longitude of the planet and 
its node at that time, multiply the sine of this amount 
by [the planet's] maximum latitude, and divide [the 
product] by the corrected final hypotenuse; the result 
is the planet’s true latitude. In the cases of Mercury 
and Venus, one should take the difference between the 
conjunction [of the planet] and the true longitude of 
its node at that time, multiply the sine of this amount 
by its maximum latitude, and divide [the product] by 
the corrected final hypotenuse of the conjunction; the 
result is its true latitude. 

III. 19. If the arc of declination and the true 
latitude are in the same direction, add them together; 
if in opposite directions, subtract [the smaller from the 
larger; the result] is the corrected declination in what- 
ever direction is left. The planet is in the gola of that 
direction which remains after the addition or subtrac- 
tion. Thus is to be ‘known the course of the planets 
to the north and to the south. 
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III. 20. As [the planets] travel to the west with: 
the zodiac they rise and set; as they travel to the cast 


they revolve around the zodiac. In this [eastward 
motion], going to the prime meridian at Lanka together 
with the Sun, their apogees, and their nodes at the 
end of Phalguna, at the beginning of the Kalpa at 
sunrise, all [of them] were at the dividing-line between 
Pisces and Aries; and [they will be there again] at the 
end of the Kalpa. 

III. 21. When the Sun enters Aries, when it is 
in mid-heaven, the shadow on the ground is to be 
taken by means of a gnomon mcasuring 12 digits. One 
should square this [shadow], multiply ii by Re, and 
divide [the product] by the sum of the squares of the 
shadow and the gnomon; the result is the square of 
the sine of terrestrial colatitude. The square-root of 
this is the sine of terrestrial colatitude, 
the terrestrial colatitude of one’s place. If one sub- 
tracts this from 90°, [the remainder] is the terrestrial 
latitude of one’s place. The sine of this [are] is the 
sine of terrestrial latitude. 


and its are is 


III. 22. The square-root of R2 diminished by the 
Square of the sine of the [Sun’s] declination is the 
radius of the day-circle; its direction is determined by 
the declination. 

III. 23. If one multiplies the [sine of the 
declination by the equatorial shadow and divides 
[the product] by the gnomon, [the result] is the carth- 
sine. If one multiplies this by R and divides [the 
product] by the radius of the day-circle, [the result] 


Sun's] 
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is the sine of half the equation of daylight; its arc 
constitutes the prana-s of half the equation of daylight. 
If one converts these into ghalikä-s and adds 15 ghatika-s, 
[the result] is half the time of daylight; if one subtracts 
[it from 15 ghatika-s|, half the time of night. So it is 
in the northern gola; it is the opposite in the southern. 

III. 24. If one subtracts from the squares of the 
sines of 30°, 60°, and 90° the squares of their respective 
sines of declination, multiplies the square-roots of the 
remainders by R, divides the products by the radii of 
their respective day-circles, and successively subtracts 
the smaller corresponding arcs from the next larger 
ones, the results are the prana-s of rising at the equator 
of Aries, Taurus, and Gemini in order. Those of 
Cancer, Leo, and Virgo are in the opposite order; 
of Libra, Scorpio, and Sagittarius in the same order; 
and of Capricorn, Aquarius, and Pisces in the opposite 
order. 

IIT. 25. The prana-s of the equation of daylight 
are to be found when the Sun is at the ends of Aries, Taurus, 
and Gemini; the präna-s of the equation of daylight for 
one, two, and three signs are found by subtracting 
these [from each other], the lesser from the greater. 
The prana-s of rising [in right ascension] of Aries, 
Taurus, and Gemini are diminished by these in order; 
those of Cancer, Leo, and Virgo are added to them 
in reverse order. [The results] are the präna-s of rising 
[in oblique ascension] of the signs at one’s place; in 
reverse order they pertain to the signs beginning with 


Libra and ending with Pisces. 
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IIT. 26. On a desired day, [the line from] the 
base [of the gnomon] to the tip of the noon-shadow is 
the north-south line; the line extending from the tail 
to the mouth of the fish [constructed of] lines over the 
base and tip of that [north-south line] is the cast-west 
line. 

III. 27. "Terrestrial longitude cannot be found 
without an eclipse of cither the Sun or the Moon. If 
this occurs at the predicted time, then one's place is 
to be known as being in the middle of the parallel 
[of longitude running through Lanka]; if it occurs 
before, it is to the west of that line; if afterwards, to 
the east. One should multiply the difference in time 
by 60 and divide the product by 5,000; the result is 
the yojana-s of longitudinal difference. 

III. 28. From midnight to noon is the castern 
kapala of the Sun ; from noon to midnight, the western. 
In these [two kapdla-s], at a specified time, take two 
shadows of the Sun; the line connecting the ends of their 
two hypolenuses is the east-west line, which is bisected by 
the [noon] equatorial shadow. 
[770] the difference between 
[of the Sun] on that desired d 
equinoctial day; if the tw 
one direction, the differen 


On any desired day 
the [noon] altitude 
ay and that on the 
9 [noon] shadows point in 
पक्के ce [of the altitudes] is the 
declination of the Sun. If one multiplies [the sine of] 
this by R and divides the product by the sine of the 
maximum declination, the arc of the result is the 
[longitude of the] Sun in the first quadrant: it is 
subtracted from 180° in the Second; it is added bs 180९ 
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in the third; and it is subtracted from 360° in the 
fourth. Beginning from the shadow of the [vernal] 
equinox, when [the Sun] is in the first quadrant, a 
large shadow diminishes; when in the second, a small 
shadow increases; when in the third, a large shadow 
increases; and when in the fourth, a large shadow 
diminishes. 

III. 29. The elongation between the [longitudes 
of the] Sun on one day and on the preceding day is 
its bhukti. By one observing the rising of the Moon 
at a certain time before sunrise or after sunset, the 
[longitude of the] Moon is computed like that of the 
ascendent from the [longitude of the] Sun. From the 
Moon one knows the naksatra; from the elongation of 
the Sun and Moon the tithi; and from that the 
ahargana. From the true [longitude of the] Sun 
[one finds] the mean Sun by working backwards. 
From the motions of the Sun and Jupiter the samvatsara 
[is known]. The computation of [the longitude of] 
every planet is like that of the Moon. From the 
[longitudes of the] planets is known the time that has 
elapsed of the Kalpa. Thus is the section on time. 

III. 30. The longitudes in signs, [degrees, and 
minutes] of [the yogatara-s of the naksatra-s] beginning 
with Aévini are: 05 8°, 0 20°, ls 7; 28°, 15 19; 285, 
9s 3°. 98 7°, % 9*, 31030 ONES 9°, 45 27°, 55 55, 
5s 20°, 6: 3°, 6 19°, 7° 2; 5°, P 145 50 क IO 
gs 4°, 85 9°, 8 20°, 8 25°, 95 8, 9 20°, 10 20°, 10 
26°, lls 7°, and 12s. Their latitudes are: 10°, 12°, 
5°, 5९, 10°, 11% 6°, 0°, 7°, 0°, 125, 13°; EI, 22 8७: ६ 
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CRE i, 8:30", 55 20°, 5°, 62°, 30°, 86%, 0°, 24° 
26°, and 0°. Here Aévini, Bharani, Krttikà, Punar- 
vasu, Pusya, Magha, Bhagya, Aryamna, Svati, Vaigva- 
deva, Abhijit, Sravana, Dhanistha, Aja, Ahirbudhnya, 
and Revati are northern; Rohini, Saumya, Ardra, 
sarpa, Hasta, Citra, Visakhà, Maitra. Aindra, Mila, 
Apya, and Varuna southern. Revati rises [heliacally] 
to the cast. There is a great yogalárá in cach [naksatra]. 
The longitude of Agastya is 25 27°: its latitude to the 
south is 76°. 

IH. 31. These are the first stations of [the planets] 
beginning with Mars in signs [and degrees]: 5s 14°, 
ds 26°, 4s 5°, 5s 15°, and 45 13 ; these are their second 
stations: 65 16°, 7s 4°, 7s 25°, 65 15°, and 75 17°. These 
are their points of first visibility in the east: 0 28°,. 
6: 25°, Os 14, 6 3°, and Os 17 ; these are their points 
of last visibility in the west: IIs 2°, 5s 5°, MEEGA 
9* 27°, and Ils 13°, [These are the points of first 
visibility in the west for Mercury and Venus: 15 20° 
and 0* 24°;] these are the points of last visibility in 
the east for Mercury and Venus: 105 10° and 115 6°. 

Ill. 32. The naksalra-s rise 1,582,236,450,000 
times in a Kalpa; these diminished by the revolutions 
of the Sun are the civil days. The revolutions of the 
Sun multiplied by 12 are the solar 
multiplied by 30 are the sol 
of the Moon multiplied by 
The difference between the 


months; these 
ar days. The revolutions 
27 are the ndksatra days. 
revolutions of the Sun and 
Moon are the lunar months; these multiplied by 30 


are the ///fi-s. The lunar months diminished by the solar 
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are the intercalary months. The difference between 


the tithi-s and the civil days are the omitted tithi-s. 
Thus the chapter on preliminaries. 


CHAPTER ÍV 


iV. I. Then multiply the Manvantara-s which 
have elapsed at a given time by 71 and multiply the 
product by the number of years in a Caturyuga. The 
measure of a. Krtayuga is to be added to these; it is 
to be multiplied by the number of lapsed (Manvan- 
tara-s). Then [add] the lapsed years from the current 
Yuea at the beginning of Caitra. Thus is [found] the 
number of years to one’s desired time. Multiply this 
by 12, add the months from the beginning of the 
suklapaksa of Caitra, multiply by 30, and add the 
lapsed żithi-s from the beginning of the suklapaksa [of 
the current month; the result] is the number of solar 
days. One should multiply this by the intercalary 
months in a Kalpa and divide by the solar days in a 
Kalpa; the result is the lapsed intercalary months. If 
one multiplies these by 30 and adds [the product] to 
the solar ahargana, [the result] is the lunar ahargana. 
If one multiplies this by the omitted tithi-s in a Kalpa 
and divides [the product] by the lunar days in a Kalpa, 
the result is the lapsed omitted ifhi-s. If one subtracts 
these from the lunar ahargana, [the result] is the civil 


ahargana. 
IV. 9. If one divides the remainder of the inter- 


calary months by the solar months in a Kalpa, one 
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obtains the time beginning with the lapsed days of the 
current intercalary month; if one subtracts the re- 
mainder of the intercalary months from the solar days 
in a Kalpa and divides the remainder by the inter- 
calary months in a Kalpa, one obtains the time yet to 
pass in the current intercalary month. 

IV. 3. Ifone divides the remainder of the omitted 
lilhi-s by the omitted tithi-s in a Kalpa, [one obtains] 
what has passed of the current omitted lithi; if one 
subtracts the remainder of the omitted lithi-s from the 
lunar days [in a Kalpa] and divides the remainder by 
the omitted tithi-s in a Kalpa, [one obtains] what is 
yet to pass of the current omitted ith, 

IV. 4. Ifone divides the years by 5, the remainder 
is to be known as the year [in the 5-year cycle] begin- 
ning with Samvatsara. 

IV. 5. The order of the planets is Sun, Moon, 
Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, Venus, and Saturn. If one 
divides the years by 7, the remainder [indicates] the 
lord of the year in this order of fourths. If one divides 
the days in a Jear by 7, they are in order the lords of 
the days. If one divides the number of lunar days by 
180 and divides the result by 7, the remainder 
[indicates] the lord of the parvan; the lords of the 
parvan-s are Brahma, Candra, 
Agni, Yama, and Téa, 

IV. 6. Ifone multiplies the ahargana by the revo- 
lutions of the desired planet [in a Kalpa] and divides 
[the product] by the civil days [in a Kalpa], the result 
is the [mean longitude of the plane 


Indra, Vaisravana, 


t] in revolutions 
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and so on at sunrise at Lanka. One should multiply 
the motion of the planet in one day by the time of 
[half of] the equation of daylight, and divide [the 
product] by 60; the result is negative at sunrise, positive 
at sunset. Thus it is [when the Sun is] in the northern 
gola; in the southern it is the opposite. One should 
multiply the yojana-s of longitudinal difference [between 
one’s place and Lanka] by the bhukti and divide [the 
product] by 5,000; the result is negative [if one’s place 
is] to the east of the prime meridian, positive to the 
west. Thus is [found] the [mean longitude of the] 
planet at any desired place at any desired time. 

IV. 7. The Sun and the Moon at that time are 
corrected by means of the manda only; Mars [and the 
other superior planets] by means of four operations— 
manda, Sighra, manda, and sighra; and the others by 
means of $igkra and manda. In this both [mean] Mars 
and its sighra epicycle are to be corrected by the manda; 
[so are] both the epicycles of Venus(?). In this Mars, 
Jupiter, and Saturn have the Sun as their sighra, and 
themselves as their mean longitudes; Mercury and 
Venus have the Sun as their mean longitudes and 
themselves as their sighra-s. 

[V. 8. The argument is the sighra diminished by 
the planet and the planet diminished by the manda. 
Multiply by 400 the sine of the lesser of these two: 
(1) the part of the quadrant of the fighra argument of 
Mars which has been passed, or (2) that which has 
not been passed. One should divide [the product] by 
the twelfth sine; add the result to Mars’ manda 
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[argument] if the argument is in the [hemisphere] 
beginning with Capricorn, subtract if it is in that 
beginning with Cancer. 

IV. 9. Divide the sine of the manda argument of 
Venus by the sine of 45°; its sighra argument [increased 
or] diminished by the result is corrected. One should 
divide [by R the product of] the sine of its sighra 
argument [multiplied] by the fifteenth sine: Venus? 
[manda] argument increased [or decreased] by the 
result is correct. 

IV. 10. The sign [computed] from the manda 
argument is the bhujajyd; that from [the manda argument] 
subtracted from 90° is the kolijya@. One should multiply 
the kotijyd and the bhujajya by the planets manda epicycle 
and divide [the product] by 360°; the results are the 
bhujaphala and the kotiphala. If the argument is in 
[the hemisphere] beginning with Capricorn, one should 
add the koliphala to R; if it is in that beginning with 
‘Cancer, one should subtract it. [The result] is the 
koti; the bhuja is the bhujaphala. The hypotenuse is the 
square-root of the sum of the squares of the koti and 
the bhuja. One should multiply the bhujajya by R and 
divide [the product] by the corrected hypotenuse; the 
arc of the result is the equation. If the argument is 
in [the hemisphere] beginning with Aries, it is to be 
subtracted from the [mean] planet; if in that beginning 
with Libra, it is to be added to it. 

IV. 11. For Mars [and the 
in the first manda operation, 
-one should make the 


other superior planets], 
[the equation] is halved; 
argument by subtracting the 
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planet thus corrected by the manda from the sighrocca 
and then operate with the Sighra epicycle. Its equation 
is added to the planet corrected by the manda if the 
argument is in the [hemisphere] beginning with Aries, 
but subtracted if it is in that beginning with Libra. 

IV. 12. For Mars [and the other superior planets] 
in the first sighra operation, [the equation] is halved; 
thus is [found] the corrected planet. Making an argu- 
ment from this again, one corrects more and more the 
mean planet until the true planet exactly is [found]. 

IV. 13. The nodes of Mercury and Venus are 
corrected. in reverse direction by the manda equation; 
those of Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn in the same direction 
by the final séghra equation. 

IV. 14. The true bhukti [of a planet] is the 
difference between its past and current true [longitudes]. 
One should multiply the [difference in the] equations 
of the Sun [on the two days] by its mean bhukti and 
[divide the product] by 900; the quotient is to be 
added to or subtracted from the planet depending on 
the argument. 

IV. 15. One should divide the difference be- 
iween the corrected argument for the final sighra 
operation and the argument for first station. by the 
difference between the [planets] true bhukti and the 
true bhukti of the sighra; the result is the time, in days 
and their parts, of the first station. If the fixed argu- 
ment [ie. that of the station] is greater, it is yet to 
come; if the sighra argument is greater, it has passed. 

Thus the chapter on the motions of the planets. 
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CHAPTER V 


V. 1. One should convert the true longitude of 
a planet into minutes and divide by 800; the quotient 
is the number of naksalra-s beginning with Agvini 
traversed by the planet. One should divide the 
remainder by the truc bhukti [of the planet]; the quotient 
is the time in days, and so forth, from its entry into the 
[current] naksatra. If one subtracts the remainder 
from 800, as previously [one will find] from what 
is left the time that [the planet] will stay in the [current] 
naksatra. [Similarly], by using the degrees in a sign 
either passed through or not passed through [by the 
planet] and dividing by the true bhukti, [one will find] 
the time in days and so forth which have passed from 
the samkränti or are yet to come [before the next 
samkranti]. 

V. 2. One should multiply the radius in yojana-s 
[of the planet's orbit] by its final hypotenuse and divide 
[the product] by R; the quotient is the corrected 
radius [of the orbit] in yojana-s. One should multiply 
the yojana-s of the diameter of the planet’s disc by R 
and divide [the product] 
[of the orbit] in J'ojana-s; the 
diameter of the planet’s disc in 

V. 3. If one subtracts the radius of a circle whose 
circumference is 5,000 Jgana-s from the Jojana-s of the 
corrected radius [of the orbit] of the Sun, multiplies 
[the remainder] by the diameter [of the earth] in 
minutes, and divides [the product] | 


by the corrected radius 
quotient is the corrected 
minutes. 


oy the diameter of 
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the Sun diminished by the diameter of a circle whose 
circumference is 5,000 yojana-s, the quotient is [the 
length of the conc of] the earth's shadow. 

V. 4. If one multiplies the corrected radius 
[of the orbit] of the Moon by the diameter of a circle 
whose circumference is 5,000 yojana-s, divides [the 
product] by [the length of the cone of] the earth's 
shadow, multiplies the quotient by R, and divides by 
the corrected radius [of the orbit] of the Moon, the 
quotient is the measure of Rahu in minutes. 

V. 5. If one multiplies the radius of a planet's 
disc by 60 and divides [the product] by its bhukti, the 
result is the auspicious time before and after the time 
of the samkrantt. 

V. 6. The tithi-s which have passed from the 
beginning of the first tithi of the suklapaksa [are found] 
by converting the elongation of the Sun and Moon 
into minutes and dividing [the result] by 720. By 
multiplying the remainder by 60 and dividing by the 
difference between [the two luminaries’] bhukti-s [one 
finds] the time in ghatika-s and so on. 

V. 7. In the last half of the fourteenth #éhi of 
the krsnapaksa [the karana] is always Sakuni; in the 
first half of the fifteenth #ithi it is Catuspada; in the 
second [half] it is Naga; and the first half of pratipad 
is Kimstughna. One should divide the elongation of 
the Sun and Moon in minutes by 360; the remainder 
is a period of time [a karana] similar to a tithi. If one 
subtracts 1 from the quotient and divides by 7, the 
remainder is the karana beginning with Bava. 

$2 
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V. 8. If the elongation of the Sun and Moon js 
converted into minutes and divided by 800, the quotient 
is the yoga-s that have passed beginning with Viskumbha. 
If the remainder [is divided] by the difference of 
[the two luminaries’] bhukti-s, [the result] is the time 
past and future as in the case of the tithi-s. 

V. 9. Dy this is found the equality in the decli- 
nation of the Sun and Moon: if they are in one gola 
but in different ayana-s, it is vyatipdla; if in different 
gola-s but in one ayana, vaidhrti. One should divide the 
difference between the dhruvaka [180° or 360°] and the 
sum of [the longitudes of] the Sun and Moon by the 
sum of their bhukti-s; with the quotient [one finds the 
time to pass] until the sum of [the longitudes of] the 
Sun and Moon will be equal to the dhruvaka. Then 
[one finds] the declination of the Sun for the time of 
the pata and the true declination of the Moon. If the 
Moon is at the end of the first or third quadrant and 
its corrected declination is less [than that of the Sun], 
then the equality of declinations does not take place; 
if it is in the first or third quadrant and its declination 
is less than that of the Sun, the 


time of the equality 
of declinations is yet to come; 


otherwise it has passed. 
The opposite is true in the second and fourth quadrants. 
One should say that the declination of the Moon is 
increased or decreased by its 1 
the direction of its declination 
vyalipäla, the equivalence of the 
same direction is called the first 
the vaidhrti, their equivalence 


atitude with respect to 
- With respect to the 
two declinations in the 
[pata]; with respect to 
in different directions. 
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Thus, by means of the pata-s of the Sun and Moon at 
desired times [are found] the second [pata] and so on. 
At these two times of the first and second [pata-s] there 
exists a future or a past pata; their sum or difference is 
the divisor of the desired time multiplied by the first 
[time]. Thereby, repeatedly making a second [pata], 
the [intermediate] time is corrected by a process of itera- 
tion; that which results is the mean time for a vyatipata. 

V. 10. Multiply the sum of the diameters of the 
Sun and Moon by 60 and divide [the product] by the 
difference between their daily motions; the quotient is 
the duration [of the pata]. 

Thus the chapter on the explanation of &thi-s and 
naksatra-s. 

CHAPTER VI 


VI. l. [When the Sun is] in the northern gola, 
subtract half the equation of daylight from the part of 
the day that has passed [in the morning] or that is 
left [in the afternoon]; in the southern gola, add it. 
Multiply the sine of this [arc] by the radius of the 
day-circle and divide [the product] by R; [the quotient, | 
increased or diminished by the earth-sine depending on 
the gola, is the cheda. Multiply the cheda by the sine 
of the terrestrial colatitude and divide [the product] 
by R; [the result is] the Saku. Subtract the square 
of the fanku from the square of R and take the square- 
root [of the remainder]; this is the drgjya. Multiply 
the drgjya by 12 and divide [the product] by the Sanku, 
the remainder is the shadow at that time. 
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VI. 2. The terrestrial latitude increased Or de? 
creased by the declination of the Sun at noon on thé 
desired [day] depending on whether it is in the southern 
or northern gola is the anasla. Subtract the anasta 
from 90°; its sine is the divisor of the sine of the anasta 
multiplied by 12; the quotient is the noon-shadow, 
Multiply R by 12 and divide [the product] by the 
divisor of the noon-shadow; [the result] is its hypotenuse, 

VI. 3. One should multiply the noon hypotenuse 
by the noon cheda and divide [tnc product] by the hypo- 
tenuse of the desired shadow; the quotient is to be 
increased or diminished by the earth-sine depending 
on whether [the Sun] is in the southern or northern 
gola. One should multiply [the result] by R and 
divide [the product] by the radius of the day-circle; 
the arc of the quotient, when incrcased or diminished 
by half the equation of daylight depending on the 
gola, is what has passed or what remains of daylight. 

Thus the chapter on the explanation of the shadow. 


CHAPTER VII 


VII. 1. One should multiply the minutes within 
a sign which have been traversed by the true Sun at 
a desired time by the prana-s of rising of that sign at 
its end, and divide [the Product] by 1800; the quotient 
is the time which has Passed of the Sun’s sign, Sub- 
gat this [time] from the prana-s of the dasa time, 
and subtraet from the remainder [till exhaustion] the 
fries of rising. of the signs which have risen [since 
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sunrise]. Subtract the prana-s of rising of the next 
signs increased by those of the [untraversed portion of 
the] Sun’s sign from the remaining time [of daylight, 
till exhaustion]. By dividing [the prana-s of rising of 
that part of the ascendent sign that has risen] by 30 
[one finds] the degrees and so on of the ascendent; 
the ascendent increased by 180° [is the descendent]. 
[If one knows] the degrees and so on of the Sun’s 
[longitude] and the time that has elapsed since sunrise, 
[one can find] the ascendent by means of the rising- 
times which have passed since sunrise; when the prana-s 
of rising of the intervening signs are added together, 
one knows the time since sunrise. 

Thus the chapter on the explanation of the 


ascendent. 


CHAPTER VIII 


VIII. 1. Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn are slow; 
Mercury and Venus are fast—slow in retrogression, 
but otherwise fast. The slow planets proceed timidly. 
When [one reaches] the degree [marking the division 
between its] visibility and invisibility then it rises 
[heliacally] in the east [or sets in the west]; otherwise 
[i.c. between last visibility and first visibility] it is 
concealed. But a fast planet first rises and sets in the 
east at sunrise, then rises and sets in the west at sunset. 

VIII. 2. One should multiply the true latitude 
[of the planet] at any particular time by the sine of 
its longitude and divide [the product] by R; the result 
is negative when the planet is on the eastern horizon, 
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positive on the western. One should divide the northern 
latitude [of the planet] by the maximum declination 
and subtract the quotient from its latitude in the 
northern ayana; otherwise add it. Thus are found the 
rising and setting longitudes of the planet. (?) 

VIII. 3. Then, the time [that the planet is at 
these] longitudes [is found] from the difference [between] 
its longitude [and the longitude of its rising or setting]. 
One should divide the degrees between [these two 
longitudes] of the planet expressed in time-degrees by 
the difference in the bhukti-s [of the planet and the 
Sun]—or, if the planet is retrograde, by the sum of 
their bhukti-s; the result is the time of its [heliacal] 
rising or setting expressed in days and so on. 

VIII. 4. The arcus visionis of the naksatra-s is 12°. 
One making a pair of observations on the longitude of 
Agastya should increase the rising-time of its longitude 
by two ghalikä-s [ = 12°]; when the Sun is thus, Agastya 
rises [heliacally]; it sets when this is increased by 180°. 

VIII. 5. On cach day the desired time of rising 
[is known] by means of the [rising-times of the] 
ascendent when it is occupied by the planet. 

Thus the chapter on the exposition of rising and 
sctüng. 

CHAPTER IX 


IX. 1. Calculate the longitudes at rising or set- 
ting of the Sun and Moon, and then compute the 


[time of] rising or setting of the Moon. One should 


multiply the declinations of the Sun and Moon at the 
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desired time by R and divide [the results] by the sine 
of the terrestrial colatitude; the two quotients are to 
be added in the directions of the declinations. "Then 
calculate the sanku-s of the Sun and Moon. One 
should multiply separately each sanku by the sine of 
the terrestrial latitude and divide [the products] by 
the terrestrial colatitude; the two quotients are the 
fankulala-s towards the north at night, towards the 
south in the daytime. If the sankutala-s and [the 
shadow of] a 12-digit gnomon go in the same direction, 
add them; if in the opposite, subtract. Take the 
[resulting] bahu-s separately. If they go in the same 
direction, subtract; if in the opposite, add. [The 
result is] the true bahu. 

IX. 2. Square the drgjyd-s [of the Sun and Moon] 
and the sines of the bahu-s; the square-roots of the 
differences are added if the kapäla-s are different, sub- 
tracted if the same. [The results are] the prathamam- 
fajyü-s. If they are in the same direction, add them; 
if in opposite directions, subtract. [The result is] the 
dvitiya. Square the prathama and the doiliya; the square- 
root of their sum is the koti. Square the kofi and the 
bhuja; the square-root of their sum is the hypotenuse. 

IX. 3. [Find] the argument by subtracting the 
[longitude of the] Sun [in minutes] from [that of] the 
Moon. Multiply its sine by the diameter of the Moon 
and divide [the product] by 90. If the argument is 
in the first or fourth quadrant, [the quotient] is the 
luminous part [of the Moon]; if in the second or third, 
the dark. 
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IX. 4. Square a fourth of the diameter of the 
Moon and increase it by [itself] divided by half [the 
difference between] the diameter and the luminous 
part of the Moon; [the result] is the siitra. Divide it 
by one’s day [?] mixed with the time that has passed 
or is yet to come of one’s day [?]; [the result] is the 
cheda. Then, by dividing the luminous part by the 
cheda, [one finds] the sütra-s of the bhuja and koti of the 
luminous part and the diameter of the Moon [2]; 
convert them into digits. If the argument is in the 
first [or fourth] quadrant, one should draw the luminous 
horn as facing either east or west; if in the second or 
third, [one should draw] the Moon as a black dot. 

IX. 5. Having determined [the longitude of] the 
Sun, then, as [the longitude of] the Moon [is found] 
from [that of] the Sun, so [should be found]. ... Add 
the bhuja; at the tip of this, facing in its own direction, 
is the kofi. Then one should cause this again to end 
on the eastern [horizon] by means of [the rising-times] 
tll the ascendent; as much as it is, all of it, is 
diminished by the quotient [?]. Having thus deter- 
mined the longitudinal parallax, [the result] is [the 
longitude of] the Moon at the end of the (thi at 
mid-eclipse. 

IX. 6. From what is obtained with respect to 
[longitude of] the ascendent subtract 90° and find its 
declination; if it is northern, subtract this from the 
terrestrial latitude; if Southern, add. Multiply the 


sine of the result by the difference between the mean 


bhukti-s of the Sun and Moon [and take the sine of 
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the product]; one should divide this by 75 R. The 
quotient is the latitudinal parallax. If the latitude was 
added to the declination, it is to the north; otherwise 
to the south. 

IX. 7. If the latitude of the Moon at that time 
and the parallax in latitude are in the same direction, 
add them; if in opposite directions, take their difference. 
[The result is] the corrected latitude. When an eclipse 
has been established by means of this, calculate the 
longitudinal parallaxes with the luminaries’ [longitudes] 
increased or decreased by 180° [?] at the times of the 
first contact, the beginning of totality, the end of 
totality, and the last contact. If the mean and the 
desired longitudinal parallaxes are in the same direc- 
tion, take their difference; if in opposite directions, 
their sum. [The longitudes of] the Sun and Moon 
at mid-eclipse increased by this [amount] are correct 
at that time. The half-duration of the eclipse and 
that of totality are to be diminished by the longitudinal 
parallax. In this the projection and so on is as in a 
lunar eclipse. 

IX. 8. This calculation of the planets is rich, 
glorious, life-prolonging, heaven-giving, auspicious, and 
a bestower of all wishes. An attentive [person] who 
knows the course of one planet obtains the world; there 
is no doubt about this. [But] one who knows the 
courses of all the planets attains the world of Brahma. 
One desiring dharma obtains dharma, one desiring artha 
obtains artha, one desiring kama obtains kama, and one 
desiring moksa obtains the highest place; so a Brahmana 
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who knows completely the courses of the planets attaing 
worthiness. He should not make a living with it, [but] 
should abandon making a living with it; he who knows 
the course of the planets is the worthy of worthies. 
For the Veda-s go forth for the sake of the sacrifices; 
the sacrifices are established as proceeding regularly in 
time. Therefore he who knows Jyolisa, this science of 
time, knows all. 
Thus the Pailämahasiddhänta. 


COMMENTARY 


III. 1. Sce BSS 1, 25 and 23, 1-2; Yacqüb fr. T 5; cf. Arya- 
bhaliya, Kalakriya, 5, 7-8, and 11. 

IIT. 2. For the 12-year cycle of Jupiter see BSS 13, 41. This is 
the so-called ‘ mean-sign system? described by S. B. Diksita 
in JA 17, 1888, 312-13. Cf. Aryabhatiya, Kälakrivä, 4. For 
the beginning of the Kalpa see BSS 1, 4 and 31-3, and 111, 20 
below. For the naksatra-s sec III. 30 below (though in this 
text the 27 equal naksatra-s of 13; 20? each 


are generally used). 
For the Æarana-s see V. 7 below. 


For the samvatsara-s in the 
60-ycar cycle of Jupiter sec III, 99 below; Raudra is either 
the 28th or the 54th samvatsara in the cycle of 60. 

III. 3. See BSS 1, 34 and 21, 49-50; cf. Yacqib fr, Z 3 and 
Z 4 and Aryabhajiya, Gola, 18-19, 

III. 4. See BSS 1, 10-12; ef, Yacqüb fr. Z 6 and [sis 54, 1965, 
238-40, 

IIT. 5. See BSS 1, 16-21; cf. Yacqüb fr. Z 1; INES 24, 1965, 
334-6; and The Thousands of Abū Macshar, London, 1968, 
pp. 31-7. 

III. 6. See BSS 21, 11-12 and Yacqüb fr, T 1 
Aryabhaliya, D aSagitika, 4 
The value here used for y i 

III. 7. See BSS 91, 
13, 40. 


and T 2; cf. 
and Kalakriya, 13, and PS 13, 41. 
s different from that in IIT. 13 below. 
14; Aryabhatiya, Kälakrivä, 14; and PS 
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HI. 
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8. Cf. BSS 1, 36 and 21, 32 and Yacqüb fr. T 1; cf. also: 
Aryabhatiya, Dasagitika, 5. 

9, See BSS 6, 6; Aryabhatiya, Gola, 4; PS 17, 12 and 18,58; 
and Kh. 6, 6. 

10-11. Cf. BSS 2, 20 and 34-9, and Yacqüb fr. Z 7 and Z 8; 
sce also JNES 24, 1965, 334-6 and The Thousands of Abit 
Macshar, pp. 47-50. 

12. See Aryabhatiya, Ganitapada, 12 where R=3438 (cf. 
Dasagitika, 10); BSS 2, 2-5 uses R=3270; Yacqub fr. K 6 
uses R —3438, though elsewhere he uses R=150. 

13. Cf. BSS 2, 6-9 and al-Khwarizmi 23 (p. 45 Neugebauer). 
14. See BSS 2, 10; cf. al-Khwarizmi 23 (pp. 44-5 Neuge- 
bauer). 

15. See BSS 2, LE; cf Kh TF SES ARE 

16. See BSS 2, 55 and Yacqüb fr. Z 9; cf. Aryabhaliya, 
Dasagitikä, 6 and Gola, 1. 

17. See BSS 2, 55. 

18. See BSS 4, 5 and 9, l; cf. Kh. 1, 31 and 6, 3 (—8, 5) 
19. See BSS 7, 5 

90. See BSS 1, 3-4 and Yacqüb fr. Z 5. The Sun, of course, 
should have been 90? to the east of Lanka at sunrise. 


.9]. See BSS 3, 7-8 and Yacqüb fr. K 1; also Aryabhatiya, 


Ganitapada, 14 and Gola, 23, and Kh. 3, 11. 


. 99. See BSS 2, 56 and al-Khwarizmi 26a (pp. 49-52 Neuge- 


bauer): also Aryabhatiya, Gola, 24. 
4 >, oH 2 ? 


. 93. See BSS 2, 57-8 and 60; Yacqüb fr. K 6; al-Khwarizmi 


26a (pp. 19-52 Neugebauer); and AA. 1, 23 (=3, 3). CE Arya- 
bhatiya, Gola, 26-7 and PS 4, 26. 

94. See BSS 3, 16; cf. Yacqüb fr. K 6 and K 7, and al- 
Khwarizmi 25 (pp. 46-8 Neugebauer). Cf. also Aryabhatiye.. 
Gola, 25 and 27. ` 

95, See BSS 3, 17; cf. Aryabhaliya, Gola, 27. 

96. See BSS 3, 1-3. 

98. For the directions see BSS 3, 1-3; for the longitude of 
the Sun see BSS 3, 61-2; E. S. Kennedy and A. Muruwwa in 
JNES 17, 1958, 118-19; and al-Khwarizmi, pp- 95-6 Neuge- 


bauer. 
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III. 


XII. 30. See BSS 10, 1-9 and 35. ‘The following are the longi- 
tudes and latitudes of the jogalara-s of the naksatra-s and of 
Agastya according to the Pailämahasiddhänia; the numbers in 
parentheses are variants from BSS. 

Naksatra Longitude Latitude 

A$vini 8° 10° N 

Bharani 20? 12° N 

Krttikā 975 28? 5? N (corr. to 4.: Bie N) 

Rohini 49; 28? 5? S (corr. to 4; 33? S) 

Mrgasiras 63° 10° 5 

Ardrà 67? WIS 

Punarvasu 93° (95°) 6° N 

Pusya 106° 0: 

A#lesa 108? 7०5 

Magha 129? 0? 

Pürvaphalguni 147° 12° N 

Uttaraphalguni 155° 13° N 

Hasta 170° 11° S 

Citrà 183? 2° S (corr. to 1; 45? S) 

Svati 199° 38° N (377 N) 

Visakha PIS GS? 1;30°S (corr. to 1; 23° S) 

Anuradha 22270 Of 3? S (corr. to 1; 44? S) 

Jyestha 229; 5° 4? S (corr. to 3: 30° S) 

Müla 240; 4° (2419) 8; 30° S 

Pürvasadha 249? (2549) 5; 20° S 

Uttarasadha 260? 59 N 

Abhijit 265? 699 N 

Sravana 278? 309 N 
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29. For the bhukti, cf. IV. 14, and see al-Khwarizmi 29 
(p. 57 Neugebauer). For the computation of the longitude 
of the Moon from that of the Sun by means of the time- 
difference in their risings and settings, see VII. |: cf, Arya- 
bhaliya, Gola, 48. For the naksatra see V. 1; for the lithi 
V. 7; for the ahargana IV. 1-3; and for the samvatsara LIT, 9. 
For computing the ahargana from the given longitudes of the 
planets, cf. Mahabhaskariya, I, 41-52. 
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Naksatra Longitude Latitude 
Dhanistha 290° 36? N 
Satabhisak 320? 0° (0; 18° S) 
Pürvabhädrapada 326° 24 N 
Uttarabhadrapada 337° 26° N 
Revati 0? 0? 
Agastya 87? 76° S 
III. 31. Cf. BSS 2, 48-53. 
III. 32. See BSS 1, 22-4. 
IV. 1-3. See BSS 1, 29-30 and Yacqüb fr. T 5—T 11. 
IV. 4. Cf. PS 12, 1 (Pitàmaha). 
IV. 5. See Aryabhatiya, Kalakriya, 16; cf. BSS 13, 43-6. 
IV. 6. See BSS 1, 31-8. For the correction due to the equation 


IV. 


of daylight, Ah. 1, 22 (=3, 2); for the correction due to 
terrestrial longitude, cf. al-Khwarizmi 7 (p. 19 Neugebauer) 
and Ah lato: 


7, 7. Cf. BSS 2, 32 and 41-4. Part of this paragraph remains 


doubtful. 


^. 8. Presumably this is some variation on the method of sines 


for determining the sighra equation of Mars; I do not under- 
stand it. 

9. The process for obtaining the manda equation of Venus is 
analogous to that described in IV. 8. The rule for obtaining 
its sighra equation employs the method of sines and a maximum 
equation of 2859 (the fifteenth sine), or 47; 39९. This is in 
excess of the value derived from the circumference of the 
Sighra epicycle,—i.e. 45; 48°. 


. 10. See BSS 2, 12-17. 

. 11-12. Cf. BSS 2, 40. 

. 18. See BSS 9, 8. 

. 14. See BSS 2, 29 and KA. 1, 19-20. 

.15. Cf. BSS 2, 49-51; al-Khwarizmi 14 (pp. 32-3 Neuge- 


bauer); and Kh. 2, 19 and 8, 3-4. 
For the naksatra see BSS 2, 61 and Kh. 1, 24. 


We Us 
V. 2. See BSS 21, 31; cf. Aryabhatiya, Kalakriya, 25. 
Wands 


See BSS 23, 8 and Aryabhajiya, Gola, 39. 
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1. See BSS 23, 9; cf. Aryabhatiya, ( sola, 40. 
5. See BSS 14, 29. 

V. 6. See BSS 2, 62 and Kh. 1, 25. 
7. See BSS 2, 65-6 and Ah. 1, 26-7. 

V. 8 See BSS 2, 63 and Kh. 1, 28. 

V. 9. See BSS 14, 33-41; cf. Aryabhatiya, Kalakriya, 3 and Kh. 
1, 28. 

V. 10. See BSS 14, 42-3. 

VI. 1. See BSS 3, 25-8; cf. Aryabhaliya, Gola, 28 and Ah. 3, 10 
and 13-14. 

VI. 2. See Kh. 3, 8-9; cf. BSS 3, 29, 

VI. 3. Cf. BSS 3, 38-40 and 44-5; and Ah. 3, 15-16. 

VII. 1. Cf. BSS 3, 18-24 and Kh. 3, 0. 

VE 1 GE 2006. 2. 

VIII, 2. Cf. BSS 6, 3-4 and Kh. 6, 4-5; cf. also Aryabhaliya, 
Gola, 36. The Paitémahasiddhania’s vulc is apparently corrupt. 

VII. 3. See BSS 6, 7 and Kh. 6, 7. 

VIIL 4. See BSS 10, 36-7. 

VIII. 5. See BSS 6, 8. 

IX. 1. Of. BSS 7, 6; Kh. 7, 2-3; and Aryabhatiya, Gola, 35-6. 
This and the next three paragraphs relating to the horns of 
the Moon are not quite correct, 

ESB DSS 7-9; Kh. 7, 2-3; and Aryabhatiya, Gola, 35-6. 

IX. 3. Cf. BSS7, 11-13 and Kh. 7, 4. 

IX. 4. Cf. BSS 7, 14, 

IX 5 Ch BSS 9, 4-6 and al-Khwarizmi 34 (pp. 69-72 Neuge- 
bauer). The rule is incomplete in the editions of the Paita- 
mahasiddhänta. ‘he method referred to in the 
sentence is that described in VII. 1; cf. 111, 29, 

IX. 6. Cf. BSS 5, 9-12 and al-Khwarizmi 34 (pp. 69-7 
bauer). 

IX. 7. Cf. BSS 5, 13-17 and al-Khwarizmi 35 (pp. 73-6 Neuge- 

bauer). The complete interpret 

remains difficult. 


lacunose first 


2 Neuge- 


ation of this corrupt chapter 
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KLAUS L. JANERT 


RECITATIONS OF IMPERIAL MESSENGERS 
IN ANCIENT INDIA 


Tue following article reports on the outcome of 
research which I have presented in detail in a mono- 
graph that is just going to the press (cf. Janert: 
Untersuchungen zur Verzeichnung von Sprechpausen in frühen 
indischen Textniederschriften, Wiesbaden, 1968). This study 
is based on epigraphical and linguistic facts from the 
A§okan inscriptions. 

In the third century B.C., ASoka, third emperor of 
the Maurya dynasty, residing from his metropolis Patali- 
putra at the lower course of the Ganga, ruled over the 
immense expanse of the Indian peninsula, with the 
exception only of the Dravidian south. From the con- 
siderable number of contemporary documents we 
possess, we know a great deal about this emperor. As 
is well known, these contemporary documents are 
personal proclamations of Agoka: his dharma-edicts 
which, in various regions and provinces of his empire, 
he caused to be inscribed in stone to ensure their 
existence for a long time, as he himself says several 
times. 

This wish of Asoka has been fulfilled! 

There is no question that messengers took these 
edicts containing imperial proclamations from the 
metropolis to the diverse provinces of the empire. As 
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can be deduced and demonstrated from numerous 
epigraphical and linguistic details, there were Severa] 
distinct ways to convey the texts to the various regions 
and provinces of thc empirc. 

But before we can discuss the evidence for mes- 
sengers in A$oka’s empire, we must draw attention to 
the work of the scribes, who were ultimately responsible 
for our inscriptions. 

In those provinces so distant from cach other, they, 
in fixing the proclamations of their emperor, mostly 
availed themselves of the type of syllabic writing we 
call the Asokan Brahmi; from this, as is well known, 
all Indian and many other South-East Asian scripts 
are derived. 

Now, when observing graphical details in the letters 
of the A$okan Brahmi from several Eastern inscriptions, 
one realizes that there were certain differences in letter- 
shaping even in Aśoka’s Eastern provinces (cf. my 
‘ Studien zu den ASoka-Inschriften, 1/117, Nachrichten 
der Akademie der Wissenschaften in Goettingen, Philologisch- 
historische Klasse 1959, 4, P. 71f). From these 
differences, one may presume the existence of separate 
scribal traditions in the several provinces; these differ- 
ences furthermore impose the conclusion that the 
provincial chancellerics were independent to a certain 
degree. 

Regarding the impression the writing of several 
Eastern Brahmi inscriptions leaves, graphical differences 
are observed in other respects, too, 
hand, there are many inscriptions w 


Thus, on the one 
here the Separate 
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letters follow upon each other without significant breaks, 
e.g. in the Great Pillar Inscription of Allahabad- 
Kosam, ctc. On the other hand, there is quite a 
number, especially of Eastern inscriptions, where the 
lines are quite distinctly divided by spaces after single 
or several words. And itis this spacing that I should 
like to draw the attention to. 

In the first place, it is to be noted that, in the 
Eastern A$okan inscriptions concerned, we find two 
systems of spacing entirely different from each other: 
To the group of inscriptions characterized by the first 
system belong the Separate Pillar Edict Topra VII and 
the Rock Inscription of Kalsi; to the group charac- 
terized by the second and more complicated system 
belong the following inscriptions: (Calcutta-)Bairat, 
Rummindéi, Nigliva as well as five versions of the 
Great Pillar Inscriptions, namely Araraj, Nandangarh, 
Ràmpürva, and those of Mirath and Topra I-VI. 

About the first of these two groups, details were 
published by me two years ago, 1.6. about the peculiar, 
frequently spaced way in which the Separate Pillar 
Edict Topra VII and Kälsi, both from the North-East 
of India, are written (cf. my ‘Studien zu den A$oka- 
Inschriften, V °, Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenländischen 

esellschaft 115, 1965, pp. 88 f£). From them several 
generally valid principles can be noted and formulated 
thus: (1) In both inscriptions, no monosyllable is 
written singly, 1.6. the negative particles no, nà, ma as 
well as all monosyllabic pronouns are attached to the 
preceding or following word without spacing, thus 

33 
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graphically forming a single complex of words, (2) En- 
clitics and chains of enclitics arc graphically united with 
the more important word concerned to form one com- 
plex of words; most instances of repetition of words 
(amredita) belong to this type, as lala=lala (Skt. látra- 
laira), lesu=tesu, le=le; furthermore, the word jana- 
‘people’, as far as it is used as indefinite subject 
(cf. French on, German man). 

In writing down the Separate Pillar Edict Topra 
VII and Kalsi, certain words in the lines have obviously 
been joined to form complexes of words with the pur- 
pose of marking them as belonging closely together 
when pronounced. We can assume that the scribes of 
these two inscriptions have, by means proper to them, 
depicted the words or groups of words recited in their 
presence, and that they have thus fixed the special 
mode of recitation of these texts. The spaces in the 
writing would thus correspond to certain breaks in the 
spoken chain of words. 

A basically different and considerably more com- 
plicated system of spacing is encountered in the second 
group of inscriptions mentioned. Fortunately, among 
others five versions of the Great Pillar Inscriptions 
belong to this group which are nearly identical. They 
have been chiselled into the surface of stone pillars in 
five different places: at Araràj, at Nandangarh, at 
Rämpürva as well as at Mirath and at T "oprà I-VI. 

Here, too, close observation yields well-defined 
principles of spacing, even though there are differences 
as to the spacing of one and the same text between 
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the five recensions mentioned, as in Pillar Edict VI, 
sentence C: 


Araràj hevam=lokasa=hitasukhe=tt pativekhami . . - 
Nandangarh hevam=lokasa hitasukhe=ti pativekham . . . 
Rämpürva  hevam=—lokasa hitasukhe=t pativekhami . . . 
Mirath [destroyed] 

Tôpra hevam-lokasa hitasukhe=ti=pativekham . . - 


Now, differences in spacing of this type preclude 
the idea that such spaces were primarily invented and 
used by the scribes for their own purposes (e.g. for 
punctuation). From this consideration, and from several 
studies of details involved, I have been led to the 
opinion that the spaces in the five Great Pillar Inscrip- 
tions mentioned also serve to fix intervals in speech 
graphically, i.c. speech-breaks the scribes have heard 
and put down at the recitation of the text concerned. 
The manner the text was delivered in, though, must 
have been entirely different from that of the texts which 
have been graphically fixed in the inscriptions of the 
Separate Pillar Edict Topra VII or Kalsi. 

To the most essential principles of spacing in the 
five Great Pillar Inscriptions normally belong the 
following: (1) There is a space after every sentence; 
(2) in what is called enumerations there is a space 
after every single item; (3) the negative particles mà 
or no, etc. stand after a space. (4) Furthermore, it is 
to be remarked that the principles we know from the 
Separate Pillar Edict Toprà VII and from Kalsi are 
valid here, too, ie. enclitics and monosyllables are 
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always joined to other words of their respective 
sentences to form a complex of words, (5) Moreover, 
there is a general tendency (valid except with the 
so-called enumerations), to avoid an isolation of single 
words (especially when they are short) 
created by spacing on both sides; the 


» as would be 
preferred solution 
is to form complexes of words consisting of two or more 
words, and to segment the sentences by breaks. What 
seems often aimed at in this is the syllabic (or rhyth- 
mical) equilibrium between such complexes. (6) In 
this process, now, there is normally no spacing, c.g. 
between an adjective or demonstrative pronoun and 
the substantive modified by it. (7) On the other hand, 
we regularly find a break between the predicate and a 
nominal adjunct following it: in such cases, the latter 
—not by accident, I should say—always consists of two 
words. (8) There is also regularly found a break 
between two parts of a loosely arranged appositive 
juncture which we can thus reliably distinguish from 
the closely connected appositive juncture without an 
intervening break. 

To draw attention also to the many interesting 
problems of detail which I cannot enter into here, 
I should like to consider more closely two specific 
instances of spacing which run counter to the general 
rules but are quite intelligible when the circumstances 
are taken into account. 

The following complex of words, occurring in the 
second dharma-edict (11 G) as well as in the fourth 
(IV B), was thus written. down by all five scribes, 
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conforming to the general rule: . . . iyam=dhammalipi= 
likhapita. The same words, however, show an unusual 
and exceptional space before the word likhapita in two 


f 


other instances (I B and VI G) of this imperial pro- 


clamation consisting of six edicts. The reason for this 
remarkable spacing in . . . iyam=dhammalipi likhapità, 
attested twice and identical in all five versions, becomes 
evident when one realizes the places occupied by the 
first occurrence within the entire series of edicts I-VI 
and by the second occurrence: The first is found at 
the beginning, in the first, short sentence of the imperial 
proclamation consisting of six edicts; the second is 
found at the end, in the last sentence of the series of 
documents the last word of which is this very likhapila, 
written in isolation. Thus, the textual situation of 
both instances is obviously exceptional for the speakers 
reciting, all the more for speakers who, in the name 
of the august imperial majesty, in a solemn manner 
started speaking at the beginning of the proclamation 
they were chosen to transmit, and who, as we may 
surmise, at the end of pronouncing the imperial docu- 
ments, vocally prepared their hearers for the imminent 
conclusion of the proclamation—hearers, who in this 
case were the scribes of the manuscripts used for inscrib- 
ing the stone pillars in Araraj, in Nandangarh, in 
Rämpürva as in Mirath and in Topra. Who could 
have been these speakers at the several places 
in Agoka’s empire but his messengers who carried his 
proclamations from the metropolis to the outlying 
provinces ? 
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In this sense, 1 think, we have to understand quite 
literally a quotation found in the Kautiliya Arthasasirg 


(I. 16. 13): 
dütamukhà vai rajanah 


* Kings verily are such whose mouths are messengers, 
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MADELEINE BIARDEAU 


BRAHMANES COMBATTANTS DANS UN 
MYTHE DU SUD DE LINDE 


Dans la région de Pondichéry, aux environs immédiats 
de la ville, se trouvent plusieurs temples de Paccai- 
valiyamman, appelés d'ailleurs plus volontiers Kanniya- 
kôvil ou Mannärsvämikôvil, du nom des sept vierges 
ou du dieu qui sont associés à la déesse. Assez curieuse- 
ment, celle-ci ne semble connue à Madras que sous le 
nom abrégé de Paccaiyamman (la ‘ Dame verte '—et 
ses représentations peintes sont de fait colorées en vert), 
mais il s'agit bien de la méme déesse. Son sanctuaire 
présente des constantes assez remarquables, que ses 
grands personnages en terre cuite peinte de couleurs 
vives ou en briques recouvertes de stuc rend méme 
spectaculaire. Quant à la légende qui lui est associée, 
elle est en particulier racontée dans une piéce de 
théâtre populaire dont le canevas seul est fixé par 
écrit. Le culte semble étre l'apanage des Vanniya; 
qui fournissent en tout cas les püjári de tous les temples 
que nous avons visités. Les brahmanes en revanche 
ne s’en approchent guère. On a donc là un de ces 
cultes dits ‘populaires’ —on aurait dit autrefois 
< dravidiens —d’extension géographique assez limitée, 
dont il est possible de dégager la structure permanente 
et la signification que lui donne le mythe: on s'apergoit 
alors qu'on est beaucoup moins éloigné qu'on ne 
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pourrait le croire de l'hindouisme plus ‘ classique? oy 
plus * brahmanique ’. 

Le temple, toujours situó dans un espace Ouvert, 
sans enclos, mais pourvu d'au moins quelques arbres, 
comprend: 

—un sanctuaire de la déesse tourné vers l'Est, où 
la mūrti en pierre n'est pas toujours doublée d'un 
utsavavigraha. En revanche, Subrahmanya et ses deux 
épouses figurent toujours dans le sanctuaire, au moins 
comme wlsavavigraha: la ‘Dame verte’ est une forme 
de Parvati, et l'on trouve éventuellement ses deux fils, 
Ganesa et Sanmukha, de chaque cóté de la porte du 
sanctuaire. 

—un petit sanctuaire perpendiculaire au premier 
€t ouvert au Nord, ou Mannärsvämi (ou Mannäri$vara, 
ou Mannadasvàmi) est représenté par une mūrti en 
pierre. Invariablement, on trouve devant lui un 
Nandi qui Vassimile à Siva. Il est ici en position 
subordonnée par rapport à la déesse, et nous n'abor- 
derons pas son étude dans le cadre de cet article. 

—faisant face au sanctuaire de la déesse, mais 
assez éloigné de lui, un édicule enfermant unc statue 
en terre cuite peinte d'Akkiniviran (Agnivira) ou— 
dans un seul des cas étudiés—d’Adivira. L’édicule 
peut d'ailleurs disparaitre et la statue du viran assis 
se trouve alors à l'air libre. Sur la base de terre cuite, 
figure éventuellement un pot de 
du viran sont ramassés en un c 
côté droit de la tête. 
sa position face à 


callou. Les cheveux 
hignon incliné sur le 
Il a les armes à la main, mais 
la déesse suggère un bhakta de celle-ci. 
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On verra qu'il s'agit d'un bhakia d'un type bien parti- 
culier et qui n'a d'ailleurs rien d'exceptionnel. 

—entre les deux sanctuaires et le viran, le grand 
espace libre est occupé, sur la gauche (c'est-à-dire à 
la droite de la déesse) par une rangée de sept per- 
sonnages en briques et stuc peint de grande taille. 
L'un d'eux est nettement plus grand que les autres et 
porte inscrit sur son socle le nom de Valmuni ou 
Valumuni. Les noms des six autres comportent des 
variantes, mais on y retrouve généralement un Veda- 
muni (Vetamuni) et un Tava’ ou Tapamuni (Tapa- 
muni). Les coiffures sont des tiares royales et des 
chignons d'ascétes brahmaniques. Tapamuni porte le 
chignon et la barbe en pointe et sa posture de yogin 
en méditation ne laisse aucun doute sur sa nature. 
Vedamuni a aussi normalement le jatamakuta et la 
barbe et, dans un des temples, il est méme représenté 
dans la posture du guru qui enseigne. Les autres ont 
une tiare, des armes (épée et bouclier, éventuellement 
une massuc), la mine féroce encore accentuée, pour 
certains d'entre eux, par des crocs. Dans la plupart 
des temples, plusieurs des muni, et en particulier 
Valmuni, ont sous le pied ou à la main une tête coupee. 
La plupart du temps aussi, un des muni porteurs de 
tiares est à cheval (par exemple Vilmuni, le * muni à 
Parc’). L'ordre de ces muni n'est pas fixe, chignons 
d'ascétes et tiares royales sont mélés. Méme la place 
de Valmuni, le plus grand, n'est pas déterminée, 
quoiqu'elle ne soit vraisemblablement pas quelconque. 
C'est devant lui que se trouve le balipitha commun aux 
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muni lorsqu'il y en a un. Enfin, face à ces muni. 
donc perpendiculaires au sanctuairc de la déesse mais 
à droite (à gauche de la déesse), figurent la plupart 
du temps soit un cheval, soit un cheval et un éléphant: 
ce sont les animaux royaux par excellence. 

Cet ensemble de grandes figures constitue l'élément 
le plus déconcertant du temple et celui que l'on aime- 
rait élucider ici principalement: les muni de la mytho- 
logie classique sont généralement des brahmanes qui 
vivent dans la forét, pratiquant le /apas et le yoga, 
enscignant le Veda, bref incarnant le dharma brah- 
manique dans toute sa rigueur théorique. Or, si 
certains d’entre eux, essentiellement Tapamuni et 
Vedamuni, correspondent à cette notion du muni, les 
autres en revanche présentent des traits spécifiquement 
royaux. Le mélange des deux catégories de traits dans 
une méme rangée (pankti!) de personnages, le fait 
qu'ils portent tous le titre de muni, invite immédiate- 
ment l'interprétation: ou bien il ne s'agit que de brah- 
manes dont les activités traditionnelles pacifiques sont 
illustrées par au moins deux des muni, tandis que les 
autres sont contraints cde porter 


les armes pour la 
défense des va 


leurs brahmaniques; ou bien la rangée 
des sept comporte des brahmanes et des princes, ces 
derniers étant alors des ksatriya, conformément aux 
normes des smrti les plus str 
brahmanes, du Veda et de 
tion des deux catégories de 
rangéc, de toutes manicres 
union étroite 


ictes, voués à la défense des 
tout le dharma. — L'associa- 
personnages dans la même 
; symbolise la nécessité d’une 
des deux Varna supéricurs pour le maintien 
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des valeurs brahmaniques, et le non moins nécessaire 
recours à la violence pour le maintien d'une société 
qui met l'a/imsá au tout premier rang de ses valeurs. 

Le viran qui fait face au sanctuaire de la déesse 
symbolise au contraire l'ennemi des mémes valeurs: 
sur l'un des édicules qui abritent Agnivira sont men- 
tionnés sept vira, ennemis des muni. Cinq noms 
sculement sont donnés. Dans un autre site, chacun 
des muni porte inscrits sur son socle son propre nom 
ct le nom du vira qui lui est opposé. Ces vira sont 
évidemment des gucrriers, donc probablement des 
princes, mais de mauvais princes, buveurs d'alcool 
(donc aussi sans doute mangeurs de viande), et surtout 
peu respectueux de l'ordre social brahmanique, des 
brahmanes et du dharma. 


La légende que nous rapporte le petit texte édité 

à Kadalür et intitulé: Combat 4” Akkiniviran et de Välmuni 
confirme cette interprétation et aide à préciser le 
rapport des personnages à la déesse: sur terre régne 
le fils aîné de Sürapadma, Agnivira. Il convoque ses 
six frères (leurs noms ne concordent pas avec ceux des 
sanctuaires) et les incite à faire abus de leur force 
guerrière et à opprimer les trois mondes. Ils partent 
ला expédition sur leurs chars volants, et Nàrada accorde 
méme à l'un d'eux, Akàyaviran ( Akagavira), le don de 
devenir souverain universel. On reconnait vite dans 
1 [| est impossible, dans le cadre d'un article aussi bref, de 


rendre compte de toutes les intentions impliquées par les noms. 
propres et des échos de thèmes classiques que l'on retrouve dans 
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ces princes enivrés de leur puissance et partant à la 
‘conquête du ciel des asura qui cherchent à bouleverser 
l'ordre cosmique en accaparant à leur profit le séjour 
‘des dieux: 7 ils vont de fait mettre le siège devant la 
capitale d'Indra et en chassent ce dernier avec sa 
femme. Après quoi ils cherchent Murukan (Subrah- 
manya) pour l'attaquer, mais ils rencontrent d'abord 
Parvati qui pratiquait le /apas au bord de la Kampai, 
au lieu dit Paccaivalaippantal (° Ie pandal aux bana- 
niers verts °’); Agni et Akaga l'injurient et menacent de 
tuer les dieux. La décsse, déjà mise au courant des 
méfaits des asura par Narada, a dépéché ce dernier 


cette légende populaire. Ce n'est certainement pas par hasard, 
“Cependant, que les deux principaux vira de l’histoire s'appellent 
Agni et Akasa et que la souveraineté universelle est promise à 
Akasa: on évoque immédiatement le ‘itrabhanu (autre nom du 
feu) qui, dans l'une des versions épiques du mythe de Parasurama 
(MBh., XII. 49), demande 
dévorer pour apaiser sa soif: 
que l'excés de Piété a conduit à donner toutes ses propriétés, 
pratiquement tout son royaume, en daksina aux brahmanes. Le 
feu, symbole du pouvoir s 
devenu fou lorsqu'il n'est I 


à Arjuna Kärtavirya de l'aider à tout 
Kartavirya est dans ce récit un prince 


acerdotal des brahmanes, est comme 
lus équilibré par le pouvoir temporel 
des princes, et de fécond qu'il était, 
parvient à tout dévorer, il ne | 
‘ce dernier est sans doute 
Akasavira. 


^ S 
devient destructeur. S'il 
aissera subsister que l'espace vide: 
symbolisé dans le récit actuel par 


ia Autre écho d'un théme connu et qui évoque une autre 
version épique du mythe de Paragurama (MBh., IIT. 115-7): 
Arjuna Kartavirya, ayant regu le don de mille bras de Dattätreya, 
est trés vite amené à abuser de sa force €t, monté sur son char 
aérien, va harasser les dieux et le 


É s hommes. Les dieux vont alors 
se plaindre à Visnu. 
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auprés de Visnu pour l'en informer. 


Murukan, son 
fils, arrive à son 


secours et la lutte s'engage avec les 
asura. Agnivira demande à son frère Akasavira de 
faire disparaitre sous terre les instruments dont se 
servait la déesse pour ses füjà: une fois privé de la 
puissance magique de sa mére, Murukan serait facile 
à vaincre. De fait, celui-ci se révéle inférieur aux 
asura, comme Indra auparavant, et lorsque la déesse 
elle-même se saisit d'une lance pour attaquer,! Agnivira 
se cache dans le ciel (Akagavira, lui, est resté caché 
sous terre où il détient les objets cultuels de Parvati). 
Alors la mére et le fils prient Visnu qui, informé 
par Narada, vient immédiatement au secours de la 
déessc. Il prescrit à Parvati un sacrifice, et lorsque 
celle-ci l'exécute, Visnu entre lui-méme dans le feu et 
en suscite sept muni; Parvati leur demande secours 
pour elle-même et pour les deva. Vilmuni charge 
Valmuni de s'occuper d’AkaSavira et des objets de 
culte, tandis que lui-méme réglera son compte à Agni- 
vira et que les cinq autres muni attaqueront les cinq 
autres vira. Vàlmuni fend la terre avec une massue 
et tranche la tête d’Akasavira. Il rapporte les objets 
de culte volés et la téte de l'asura à Parvati. Pendant 
ce temps, Vilmuni et Agnivira se livrent une longue 


1 L'entrée en scène de la déesse combattante ne se trouve 
pas dans les versions épiques du mythe de Paragurama. Elle est 
en revanche un épisode majeur et beaucoup plus développé qu'ici 
du Renukümákátmya, où Von voit Renukà susciter elle-méme des 
arméss contre Arjuna Kartavirya avant d'appeler son fils (— Visnu) 


à l'aide. 
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lutte, et au moment ot l'ainé des asura se voit perdu, 
il va implorer la déesse qui lui accorde son pardon. 

C'est alors que Visnu décide que Parvati sera 
honorée sous le nom de Paccaivliayamman (interprété 
comme  faccai-válai-amman), la dame aux bananiers 
verts), que son temple portera le nom de Kanniya- 
kovil en l'honneur des sept vierges qui sont ses suivantes, 
qu'Agnivira soumis et grácié in extremis, sera le gardien 
du culte, tandis que les muni resteront au service de 
la déesse comme ses guerriers. 

La piéce de théátre se poursuit avec un épisode 
de l'histoire de Murukan qui est, ici, étranger à notre 
propos. Mais la première partie est la mise en scène 
évidente de la structure du temple que l'on a décrite 
plus haut. Elle permet même de préciser l'interpréta- 
tion: 1] ne semble pas en particulier qu'il v ait lieu de 
distinguer des muni royaux et des muni brahmanes, 
car ils participent tous au combat. Il s'agit sans doute 
de brahmanes, authentiquement * muni’, donc voués à 
l'ahimsà en méme temps qu'à l’ascèse et à l'étude du 
Veda, mais que la menace mortelle des vira, ces 
méchants asura, contraint à prendre les armes pour la 
défense des dieux, de la déesse amie des dieux et de 
l'ordre des trois mondes. 

On a, tout au long du récit, évoqué les corres- 
pondances de ce mythe de Paccaivaliyamman avec 
celui de Parasurama, Il devient d'autant plus aisé 
maintenant de comprendre ces étranges brahmanes 
suscités du feu sacrificiel et de Visnu (qui est le sacrifice) 
et qui sont, en somme, comme un avatara collectif du 
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Dieu supréme: le nombre sept ne signifie rien de plus 
qu'une totalité, et la distribution des traits brahmaniques 
et guerriers entre eux n'a pas d'autre sens que le varna- 
samkara—le mélange des varna—dont est issu Paragu- 
räma;! les muni réunissent en eux-mêmes, à l'exemple 
dc Parasurama, les vertus du brahmane et l'art du 
guerrier, mais la représentation plastique répartit ces 
traits sur les sept personnages de facon à faire apparaitre 
la dualité immédiatement. La relation à la déesse 
évoque un autre aspect de la geste de Parasurama: sa 
lutte avec Bhisma (MBh., V. 173 sq.) pour décider de 
l'avenir de la princesse Amba, pour laquelle il sort de 
sa retraite forestière contre son gré, expliquant qu'il ne 
doit prendre les armes que pour la défense des 
brahmanes. Il prend les armes pour Amba (‘la 
Mére’, ou ‘la Dame’) qui symbolise en fait la 
Terre et dont la destinée est étroitement liée au sort 
des brahmanes et des dieux. Paccaivälivamman, alias 
Parvati, est de la méme manière associée aux dieux ct 
aux brahmanes. Les fidéles de la déesse, interrogés, 
ne sont pas d'accord sur la relation de parenté de cette 
dernière avec les muni: les uns en font des frères et 
soeur, d'autres voient en la déesse la mére des muni, 
un autre enfin ne voit aucun rapport de parenté entre 
eux: ce qui importe en fait, ce sont les valeurs 
communes qui les unissent dans un méme combat.? 

1Cf. M. Biardeau, ‘La décapitation de Renuka dans le 
mvthe de Parasurama °, Mélanges Kuiper, pp 31-40 


1] faut ajouter que, bien que nous soyons sur la frange de 
. a P. : 
Paire géographique où l'histoire de Parasurama est connue au 
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Une trés rapide enquéte sur le culte qui se fait 
dans le temple et particulièremènt sur les types 
d'oflrandes faites à la divinité confirme de maniere 
intéressante les rapports ainsi établis entre les per- 
sonnages. Lors de la fête annuelle du temple, le 3. 
du mois d^ Adi, des offrandes strictement végétariennes 
sont faites à la déesse, comportant lait caillé, riz cuit, 
etc.; les muni recoivent aussi de la nourriture végé- 
tarienne (vadai) et des guirlandes. Au vira on offre 
plutót du callou ou du vin, et les fidéles qui ont fait 
un voeu viennent lui sacrifier un coq ou un mouton; 
ces sacrifices animaux ont en partie disparu aujourd'hui 
avec les interdictions officielles, mais ils peuvent étre 
remplacés par l'offrande d'une béte vivante que le 
püjari revendra. Dans tous les cas où il y à sacrifice 
animal au vira, 16 sanctuaire de la déesse est fermé, et 
dans tous les cas sauf un, un écran est placé entre le 
sanctuaire et le lieu du sacrifice. Dans un temple oü 


niveau populaire, le souvenir de sa mère Renuka est partout 
présent: dans les temples, elle n'apparaît guère sous son nom 
classique, mais la plupart du temps Mariyamman, ou Märiyammai 
ou Muttumäriyammai, est identifiée avec elle, Dans un temple 
de Paccaivaliyamman, un petit sanctuaire de Máriyammai est 
placé à gauche de la porte de l'enceinte du sanctuaire. Māri- 
yammai y est figurée par une téte, 


ct l'on dit que le reste de son 
corps est enfoui d 


ans la terre par suite d'une malédiction de 
Jamadagni. Le souvenir est vague mais réel. A  Pondichéry 
même on trouve, face à un sanctuaire de Muttumáriyamman un 
dévót du nom de Kartavaray | 
bien être aussi un Souvenir d? 
à la déesse dans | 
valiyamman, 


an (ou Kättavaräyan) qui pourrait 
Arjuna Kartavirya: il est par rapport 

^ aoe LS " 
a méme position qu'Agnivira devant Paccai- 
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les sacrifices animaux n'existent plus, on nous affirme 
que ces sacrifices étaient faits autrefois pour la déesse, 
mais on ajoute qu'un écran était placé devant son 
sanctuaire et que la mise à mort de l'animal se faisait 
derriere le cheval en poterie qui fait face aux muni, 
c'est-à-dire hors de l'aire du temple. Il semble très 
difficile d'accepter cette information telle quelle, l'écran 
étant toujours !e signe que la déesse n'a aucun rapport 
avec le sacrifice animal. On peut donc dire que, sans 
exception, le sacrifice animal était fait au vira, Agnivira 
ou Adivira. 

Or les Vanniya eux-mémes ne sont pas végé- 
tariens, mais, contrairement à l'opinion générale qui 
en fait une caste assez basse (principalement de 
pécheurs), ils veulent se faire reconnaitre comme Agnr 
ou Vahnikulaksatriya. Agnivira (ou Adi c'est-à-dire 
l'ancétre de la lignée), bhakta carnivore de la déesse 
végétarienne, auquel ils adressent leurs offrandes quand 
ils font un voeu, semble bien étre leur dieu propre, ou 
méme simplement leur ancétre divinisé: ce serait l'aveu 
franc, en dépit de leurs prétentions, de leur position 
réelle dans la société. Respectueux de la hiérarchie 
brahmanique et désireux d'y occuper une place hono- 
rable, ils n'en reconnaissent pas moins leur rang inférieur: 
ce à quoi ils peuvent prétendre de mieux comme 
ancétre est un guerrier sans doute, mais aussi un 
méchant asura converti in extremis et qui n'a pas plus 
qu'eux abandonné toutes ses pratiques impures. 

On voit sur cet exemple trés local combien il serait 
dangereux de vouloir couper Vhindouisme populaire 

34 
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des formes plus hautes, plus ' brahmaniques ° de 
la religion. Dans une société hiérarchique, ll serait 
bien étonnant que les couches inférieures de la pyramide 
sociale ne s'inspirent pas dans une certaine mesure des 
modèles venus d'en haut. Inversement, il ne faudrait 
pas céder trop vite et sans plus de preuves à la tentation 
d'expliquer tel ou tel trait apparu dans la religion 
supérieure par une ‘pression’ venue d'en bas. Le 
passage a dü se faire plutót dans l'autre sens, moins 
par ‘pression’ d’ailleurs que par aspiration de 
Pinférieur à se rapprocher quelque peu du supérieur. 


ENGLISH SUMMARY 


The four temples dedicated to Paccaivaliyamman 
in the immediate vicinity of Pondicherry are conspicu- 
ous by their huge colourful statues of muni and vira. An 
attempt has been made here to bring together a descrip- 
tion of the common structure of all these temples, an 
account of the relevant myth and the data of a very 
brief field-enquiry, in order to show their perfect co- 
gency and to interpret the whole in the light of Parasu- 
rama’s and Renuka's story. This is but an instance of 
so-called ‘popular’ or ‘local? or ‘Dravidian’ cults, 


which actually can be properly understood only by 


referring to the higher form of Hinduism. 
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3. DUNCA.N M. DERRETT 


* MOTHER-IN-LAW v. DAUGHTER-IN-LAW? 


A Hindu Lawyers Opinion of the Early Nineteenth Century 


PROFESSOR V. RAGHAVAN has always believed in 
encouraging young foreign Sanskritists to pursue aspects 
of Indology congenial to their interests and professional 
opportunitics, and it is a great pleasure to take part 
in felicitating him; this South Indian legal opinion 
(uyavastha) seems appropriate for the purpose. 

The work published for the first time below is 
D. No. 19003 in the Tanjore Maharaja Serfoji’s Saras- 
vati Mahal Library. D. Nos. 19004 and 19005 are 
reported by the Hon. Secretary to be identical with 
it. These three copies of the work called Svasri-snusa- 
dhana-samvadah are all together in Tanjore and no 
copy has been found elsewhere. There seems to be 
no doubt but that it is the work of a Dharmasastra 
and Mimamsa scholar of South India, possibly a 
pandit employed by one of the Tanjore Maharaja-s. 
The reference to Raghavananda’s commentary on 
Manu is significant, since this is a Bengal work, 
much used by the pandits who taught and helped 
Sir William Jones, and these Bengal works were, 
for the most part, brought to the Madras Presidency 
in the early days of the nineteenth century. One 
would be inclined to date this work c. 1815. It is 


extraordinarily interesting since it shows the attitude 
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of pandits to custom; it shows that the possibility of 
the application to legal problems of new Mimamsa 
maxims was still alive; and it shows that wealthy and 
important people in the South (where Dharmagastra was 
long supposed to have been weak) were keen to apply 
for a Sastri’y aid. The possibility that the problem 
might have gone before a British Indian court is not 
to be neglected. The evident reliance upon the actual 
facts of the case reflects an awareness of British judicial 
methods—but it seems much more probable that the 
case was about to come before the Tanjore ruler himself 
and the Sastri, who remains anonymous, may have 
suspected that the parties would compose their dif- 
ferences if the Hindu law were adequately expounded 
for them. The fact that we have three copies taken 
at slightly different times (and the original does 
not seem to bc among them) is some evidence of 


the great interest which the solution evoked in its 
day. 


The present writers attention was drawn to the 
little text by a footnote of MM. P. V. Kane (History of 
Dharmaíastra, TIT, 1946, p. 706, n. 1351) which fairly 
describes it without in fact noticing its peculiar features. 
It is actually a little Jewel of Hindu scholarship in the 
critical period of social and economic upheaval of the 
early British period. 

First we should understand the problem. Com- 
petition between the mother-in-law (the senior) and 
her daughter-in-law (the junior) is proverbial. Only 
the highly cultured and fortunate family entirely avoids 
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it. Here what had happened was this. A man had 
several sons and at least two wives. One wife seems 
to have died. He himself died leaving sons by one 
wife, one widow, a son by this widow and the latter 
son's wife. The sons partitioned the property, leaving, 
as is usual in Madras Presidency, the widow with no 
specific share in her hands (though in Western and 
Northern India mothers take shares when their sons 
divide the ancestral estate). The son then died, leaving 
his mother and his widow to quarrel over his share. 
If one had recourse to the sastra and demanded a share 
for the widow from her step-sons one would be met 
with three answers: (1) in the Smrti-candrikà and other 
southern texts the smrti rules on the subject had been 
emasculated so that the widow-mother would obtain 
maintenance, not an actual share; (2) reopening the 
partition in her favour would be inconvenient and 
would breed dissension between the widow and her 
nearest agnates who are her protectors; (3) if anyone 
is to agitate it should not be the deceased's mother, 
but his widow, who represents his estate, though she 
be the junior widow. 

The difficulty between the senior and junior widow 
was well known. Throughout British India the solu- 
tion has been that the last male owner's widow takes 
the whole estate, subject to the rights of maintenance 
of senior widows. In a joint family the widow of the 
last coparcener to die would have the estate as owner 
(formerly subject to the so-called limited estate or 
tenure) and must maintain the remainder. This solution 
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was certainly based upon the reports of * pandits °, 


who founded their yyavasthā-s upon the Milaksara, the 
Smrti-candrika, the Parasara-madhaviya and so on. The 
solution was not based upon custom. ‘The authorities 
are to be found in Venkatasoobbammal v. Venkammal 


Case No. 12 of 1818, reported in the Select Reports of 


the Madras Sadr Court, vol. |, p. 210, which was 
followed subsequently, for example in Appeal Suit 


No. 58 of 1854 (18 Nov. 1854) reported in Rulings of 


the Sadr Udalut 1850-1857, pp. 183-4 (for the pandits’ 
replies), and in Peddamuttu Viramani v. Appu Rau (1864) 
2 Madras High Court Reports 117, which has parti- 
cularly rich pandits? replies, printed as an appendix. 
The pandits were dismissed from that responsibility in 
the same ycar in which the decision was given, and 
the Madras High Court has never departed from the 
propositions set out above. 

But there have been some grumblings under the 
surface. It is perfectly evident th 


at for the junior 
widow to become mistress of the 


estate is either a farce, 
or she will for practical Purposes divide the estate 
(though the law nominally forbids this) with her 
mother-in-law. There is evidence that attempts were 
made to prove customs tending towards other solutions, 
especially where the competition was between co- 
widows of the samc man (as for example in Gajapathi 
v. Gajapathi (1877) 1 Madras 290, in the Privy Council). 
But wc are much more interested in the solution to be 
found in the extremely well argued case of Ramal 
Koopoo Ammal v. Ammani Rukmani Ammal (1887) 5 
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Travancore Law Reports 45, a full bench case in 
which the Chief Justice of Travancore and four puisne 
judges took part. What is extremely interesting is that 
the Madras line was distinctly abandoned (and it stayed 
that way until ihe union of India when the Anglo- 
Hindu rule displaced the Travancore rule), and a 
decision in far-away Baroda was cited for the proposi- 
tion which the Travancore judges, by a majority, 
favoured. In a competition between a mother-in-law 
and a daughter-in-law, the son having been the last 
male member of the family to die, it was held that the 
son's widow was not entitled to succeed to the exclusion 
of the mother, and that both were jointly entitled to 
hold and enjoy the estate during their lives; the mother- | 
in-law, being the senior, was entitled to management; 
but that if this was not satisfactory the two ladies might 
divide the estate, not by way of partition, for that 
(until 1937) was not open to Hindu widows, but by 
way of a practical distribution ‘ with a view to secure 
to each member the beneficial enjoyment of the estate 
in cases where the members cannot live in harmony 
and the conduct of the female manager renders such 
a step necessary’. This solution accords exactly with 
that of our anonymous author. 

After many years during which the widow would 
exclude her deceased husband’s mother, the Indian 
Parliament, by an unexpected piece of legislation, made 
the widow and mother co-heirs (Hindu Succession 
Act, 1956, Schedule, class D)—and thus the rule of 


sharing is law for all India. 
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It is desirable, pending the publication of a ver- 
batim translation of our text, to give a summary of its 
contents and arguments. The footnotes printed below 
are intended only to facilitate the utilization of the text 
in the meanwhile. 

Summary: The solution, where mother-in-law and 
daughter-in-law each demand property, must come 
from those learned in custom and the sasira. 

1. 1. The widow is entitled: smrti-s and leading 
commentators so provide. But other texts overlook 
the widow and mention brothers, or the mother, 
2. We cannot explain this by reference to who happens 
to have possession. 3. Does it depend on who gets a 
share? No, property is not obtained by partition, but 
by ‘birth’ (e.g. true birth, or the re-birth involved in 
marriage). 4. An earlier solution was to make the 
distinction between a man who dies divided and 
another who does not [a solution adopted in British 
India until the Privy Council, in the case of Katama 
Natchiar v. The Raja of Shivagunga in 1863 made a 
radical change by allowing separately-acquired pro- 
perty to descend Separately irrespective of the status of 
the acquirer]. On a prima facie view the widow takes all. 

II. 1. Ina contradiction between texts a solution 
may be sought by 1mputing a condition or qualification. 
A smrti (Katyayana) says the widow may t 
she is obedient! 2. This requirement c 
the other texts, hence whether she t 
basic qualification must be there. 3. 
daughter-in-law will compete with her 


ake provided 
O-exists with 
akes or not the 
Prima Jacie no 
mother-in-law d 
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the latter must inherit! 4. One cannot object to a 
mother’s sharing, for at a partition of joint-family 
property she does share. 5. 'This share is not a gift 
to her; she obtains a right to it by ‘birth’. 6. It is 
argued that property is non-secular, found out only 
from the sastra, and is not obtained by birth. 7. The 
answer is that it is secular; it is produced by birth and 
exists irrespective of partition. 

III. 1. The wife too has a right in her husband's 
assets, jointly with him, in rituals. Texts denying her 
property reflect only on her want of independence. 
9. [n this case the mother-in-law does not claim all 
the property. 3. The mothers claim to a share 
cannot be annulled. 4. Her son's failure to give her 
one cannot interfere with her right of property. Pos- 
session cannot determine ownership. Her son's death 
cannot extinguish her right. 5. As for the alleged 
custom of not giving her a share, the custom is repug- 
nant to the smrti. 6. As for the argument that smrti 
is founded on customs, the fact is that it is founded 
on multiple, general customs, not particular customs 
7. The authority of a custom is not determined by its 
locality, but by other considerations. 8. Why are 
shares not consigned to women at partitions? By reason 
of (a) affection for their sons, (b) renunciation by them; 

(c) the family’s following low usages 

IV. 1. It is a fact that had there been a partition 
her right might have been greater, had she shared 
equally with all her husband’s sons. 2. But she does 
not want to upset the partition between her son and 
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her co-wife's sons on reasonable grounds, in her own 
interest. 

V.1. Thus the mother-in-law and daughter-in- 
law both have rights. When no direct text settles the 
problem * equal sharing’ must be the rule. With this, 
in fact, practice in all areas and the Sastra agrees, 9. 
Manu says the mother should take. Raghavananda 
says ‘mother’ means merely the senior parent. He 
solves the conflict: father, mother, and wife share, 
otherwise the mother and the wife share. 

VI. 1. Not to deliver a share is a sin. 2. “ike 
solution which enables the two to share is the better 
one. Let the learned consider this solution. 


SVASRU-SNUSA-DHANA-SAMVADAH 


Sri-Ganesaya namah. 
Sriman-Nrsimha-karuna-rasa-pürna-drsti- 
samprapta-samtata-sunirmala-citta-vrttih | 
natva gurün pravitanomi yathä-matiha 
Sva$rü-Snusä-dhana-viväda-tamah- prakagam ॥ 1॥ 
pade daya-vibhagakhye viseso "tra Vicaryate | | 
asamsrsti-vibhaktasya Svar-yatasyapy asamgatchll21i 
asti mata ca patni ca nirapatya dhanarthini | 
vivädas tu mahàn asid enayor artha-lipsaya ॥ 3॥ 
sadbhir eva nivaryo 'sau kuSalair loka-sastrayoh ud 
apatatah pratitàni sadhakatvena känicit | | 
snusä-paksasya dréyante vicaryani vacamsi vai | 5 ii 
1. 1. tatra tàvad aurasadi-dvàda£a. 


; Vidha- puträ- 
bhäve riktha-härinah kramat Yäjñavalky क»? 


à àha: 
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patni duhitaras caiva pitarau bhrataras tatha | 
tat-suta gotraja bandhuh Sisyah sabrahmacärinah |! 
esam abhave pürvasya dhana-bhag uttarottarah | 
svar-yatasya hy aputrasya sarva-varnesv ayam 
vidhih ॥ 1 iti. 
Vrddha-Manur api: 
aputra $ayanam bhartuh palayanti vrate sthita | 
patny eva dadyat tat-pindam krtsnam am$am 
labheta ca ii id. 
Brhaspatir api: 
aputra-dhanam patny-abhigämi. tad-abhave duhi- 
trgami. tad-abhave pitr-gami. tad-abhave matr-gami.* 
Katyayano ‘pi: 
patni bhartur dhana-hari ya syad avyabhicarini | 
tad-abhave tu duhita yady anüdhä bhavet tada li ® 
smrtyantare: 
aputrasyátha kula-jà patni duhitaro ‘pi va! 
tad-abhave pita bhrata bhratr-putras ca kirti- 
tàh ii 9 iti. 

1 Yajn., II. 135-6. L. S. Joshi's Dharma-kosa, Vyavahara- 
kànda, 1479. 

? Vrddha-Manu cited at Mitaksarä on Yaji., II. 135, the 
Snrli-candriká and elsewhere (Dh. k., 1527). 

3 Really Visnu, XVII. 4-7. Dh. k., 1470. See the Visnu-smrie 
with Nanda-pandita’s commentary at p. 290 (Adyar Library 
Series 93, 1964). 

3 Katy., 926 (ed. Kane, p. 112): Dh. k., 1521. 

5 This is Katy., 927 with a different reading. Cf. Dh. &.. 
1521. Perhaps we should read pila mala bhrala putra$ ca, as im 
the Sm. C., 219 and Pa. Ma., 526. 
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Brhaspatir api: 
kulyesu vidyamänesu pitr-bhratr-sanabhisu | 
asutasya pramitasya patni tad-bhaga-harini ॥ ! 


ityadi-vacana-jatena satyam api matari patnyà eva 
dhana-hàritvam pratiyate. ata eva Mitäksaräväm: 2 
tasmad aputrasya svar-yatasyasamsrstino dhanam pari- 
nita stri samyata sakalam eva grhnätiti sthitam ity 
uktam. Candrikàyàm 3 ca drstàdrstopakàrakatva-lak- 
sana-sambandhenanyapeksaya patnyah pratyäsannatva- 
dyotakam, 


amnaye smrti-tantre ca lokäcäre ca süvibhih | 
Sarirardham smrta bharya punyapunya-phale 
sama Ii 4 
iti Brhaspati-vakyam, 


Pürva-pramitägnihotram mrte bhartari tad-dha- 
nam | 


labhet pativrata nari dharma esa sanatanah || 5 


1 Brh. (GOS ed.), XXVI. 94 with 
Tidyamänas tu). Dh, k., 1513. 
* On Yàjii., II. 135, p. 221 of the Nirnayasagara ed. (1909, etc.) 


The passage is translated by Colebrooke in his Two Treatises (various 
eds.) at II, i, 39. 


another reading (sakulyair 


? $m. C., (Mysore cd., HI, pt, 2, 1916), p. 673, line 3. Tirane 
lated at S. S. Setlur, Complete Collection , . , (Madras, 1911) » 275 
(XI, i, 3 M). eis TU कह 

! Brh. (GOS), XXVI. 92. Dh. k., 1512. The Mg reads 
pumsah punya-phalesu ca which is Supported nowhere, — 7^ ~ 

5 Really Brh. (GOS), XXVI. 95. Dh. k., 1513 It is the 
Sm. G. that attributes the verse to Prajapati (also the Rab i : vi 
Vy. Pra. and Vy, May.). The Viväda-tan dava attributes it id 
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ii Prajapati-vakyam codahrtya tasya eva dhana- 
häritvam ity upasamhrtam. Mayükhe ca imàny eva 
vacanänv udahrtya tat siddham samyata patni dhana- 
grahinity upasamhrtam. Varadaräjiye ‘py! evam. 
tasmad ancka-nibandha-karabhipraya-paryalocanayapy 
asamsrsti-vibhakta-putra-dhanam patny eva grhnatity 
etat siddham. 

nanu 

bhratrnam aprajah preyad yah kascit pravrajeta va! 

vibhajeran dhanam tasya Sesas te stri-dhanam vina || 

bharanam cäsva kurviran strinàm 4-jivana-ksayat | 

raksanti Sayyam bhartus ced acchindyur itarasu 

tat Il ? 

iti Nārada-vacanāt patnī-sadbhāve ‘pi bhratrnam 
dhana-grahanam patninàm bharana-matram avagam- 


yate. tatha 
pita hared aputrasya riktham bhratara eva val? 
it Manu-vacanäd atra dhanam pituh bhratrnam va 
ity avagamyate. tathà— 
anapatyasya putrasya matà dayam avapnuyat | 
matary api ca vrttäyäm pitur mata hared dhanam | ® 


!See Varadaraja, Vyavahdra-nirnaya (Adyar Libray Series 29, 
1942), pp. 448-50. 

2 Naradiya-Manu-samhité, XIV. 24-5; Narada-smyli, XVI. 25-6.. 
Dh. k., 1553. Our MS. reads itaräh sutah which is incorrect and 
not paralleled elsewhere. 

3 Manu, IX. 185. DA. k., 1475. Cited by the Mitaksara op. cit. 

4 Manu, IX. 217. Dh. &., 1474. Quoted in the form used in 
the Mit. rather than that in Apararka or the Sm. C. (dhanam haret) < 
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iti Manu-vacanantarena ca matuh prathamam dhana- 
häritvam tad-abhàve pitamahya iti pratiyate. tathq— 
svaryatasya hy aputrasya bhrätrgämi dravyam, 
tad-abhave pitarau hareyatém jyestha va patni.! iti 
Kàtyàyanena bhrátrnàm pitror jyesthayas ca bhar- 
yayah kramena dhana-sambandho darsitah. §loka- 
Katyayanenapi: 
vibhakte samsthite dravyam puträbhäve pita haret | 
bhrata và janani vatha mata va tat-pituh kramat 1 2 


iti pitr-bhratr-janani-pitamahinam kramena dhana- 
bhaktvam pradaréitam. 

2. tasmad ancka-vacana-virodhät katham uktar- 
tha-siddhih. na cobhaya-vidha-vacana-pary alocanayà 
patnyah bhratradinam ca grah 
vikalpo ‘sty iti Sankyam. vikalp 
vastuni vikalpasambhavac ca 1 


anagrahanavat svatva- 
asyasta-dosa-dustatvat,s 


3. nanu svatvasyakriyatve "pi taj-janaka-manasa- 
kriyä-rüpa-vibhägasya vaikalpikatvena tad-dv 
tvam api grahane phaladhiky 
itl cen na, svatvasyautpattik 
bhàvàt. tasmàd atra vika 
karanam vaktavyam iti cet 


ara sva- 
am iva vaikalpakam astv 
atvena vibhàga-janyatvà- 
lpàyogat kimcid vyavastha- 


! Quoted as of Sankha in Vigy, 


arüpa II, 140 and Mi. 
II. 135 (sce Dh. k., 1471). Sometimes attributed. ( me 


bei: 2 
it is never attributed to Kätyäyana. ? Paithinasi 

? Käty., 928. Dh. k., 1522, 

3 See Ganganatha Jha, Pirva-mimamsa in Its 
»cnares Hindu Univ., 1942), pp. 353 fr. 

4 There can be no alternative in re 


Sources (Ist ed., 


gard to a fact. 
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4. kim atra vaktavyam. uktam evatra vyavas- 
thä-käranam purvacaryaih. tatha hi: patni duhitara 
ityadi vacana-Jatam vibhaktasamsrsti-bhratr-patni-visa- 
vam.  bhrütfmam aprajäh preyad ityadi-vacana-jatam tu 
avibhakta-samsrsty-anyatara-bhratr-visayam. tatha ca 
Brhaspatih: 

yad vibhaktam dhanam kimcid adhyadi vividham 

smrtam i 

taj-jaya sthävaram muktva labheta mrta-bhar- 

trka ॥ 1 
atra vibhakta-bhratr-dhanam patni grhnaüti kanthok- 
tyàvibhakta-bhratr-dhanam bhratradayo  grhnantity 
arthàd avagamyata ity aha Candrika-karah.? vibhakta- 
padam asamsrstino ‘py upalaksakam. evam catra 
bhratfnàm ity ädeh avibhakta-samsrsti-visayatvat, pra- 
krta-visayasya ca vibhaktäsamsrsti-visavatvät, pürva- 
pürvabhàve uttarottarasya ca dhana-haritva-bodhake 
Yäjñavalkya-vacane patnyah prathama-kaksyà-nivesat 
patni-sadbhave tasya eva dhana-grahanädhikäro na 
matur iti pürvah paksah. 

IT. 1. siddhàntas tu: 

evam-prapte vadàmo ‘tra $rnvantv etad vipascitah | 

a<pa>saryaiva matsaryam paksa-patam ca dūra- 

tah ॥ 6 ॥ 


! Brh. (GOS), XXVI. 99. Cited here with the reading 
adopted in the Sa. Vil, 408, Viv. Tā., 390. The Sm. C. has 
vibhakte. Dh. k., 1518. 

2Sm. GC. (Mysore ed., op. cit.), p. 676. Setlur’s trans. 
para 25, p. 278. 
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satyam ubhaya-vacana-virodhe vyavasthapaka-prama- 
nam avasyakam iti. tat tu prakaranikinam aindra. 
vayavadinam aniyatagrata-praptau niyatagrata-vidha. 
naya pravritam. yadi ralhamtara-säma somah syäd aindra- 
vayavagran grhntyät z yadi brhat-sümáa Sukrügrán ; vady ubhaya- 
sama manthyagran iti vakyam! iva, yady anubandha- 
yuktam bhavitum arhati, na tv anyat. yadi tat-pra- 
karane sarvasmin paryalocyamane naitädr$a-vacana- 
labhah, tadà yadi niskamo yajamanah syat tada cama- 
senapah pranayet, yadi pasu-kimah syat tada godo- 
hanenäpah pranayet ity-artha — ? adi->-vakya 2 iva 
adhyaharadiklegah syat. asti tu tädréam eva vacanam 
asminn eva prakarane, yathaha Katyayanah: 

bhoktum arhati klptàmsam guru-susriisane rata | 

na kuryad yadi Su$rüsäm cailam 


pindam nlyo- 
Jayed ? ॥ iti, 


vyakhyatam  caitat Candrika-Mayükhayo], 1 guruh 
Svasuradih, tadicchayam amsa-bhaktvam. anyatha 
grasacchadanam ity arthah. klplümsam apahrtyeti Sesa 
ititi cailam pindam niyojayed iti jiv 
svalpa-dhana-pradanam abhihita 
aha Naradah: 


ana-matra-sadhanam 
m. tasya iyattam 


! Apastamba-Srauta-sütra, XII. 14, 1.9 (Bibl. 

2 A paraphrase of Ap. -॥. -sū. I. 16, 

? Katy., 923. Dh, k., 1523. 
Vy. May., 62 and the Viv. Ta.: 
however, read caila-pinde. 

^ Sm. C., 679, Vyavahdra-Mayakha (Kane’s eq, 


> B kz er. 4 
P. 140; trans, Kane and Patwardhan (1933), p. je “ner, 1948), 


Ind., TT, p. 360). 
' 3 (Bibl, Ind., I, p. 48). 
cailam Lindam is f 


bot > Sm. C ] 
th the Sm. * and the Sa. Vil. 
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adhakas tu catus-trim$ac catväriméat panams 
tatha ! 

prati-samvatsaram sädhvi labheta mrta-bhartrka ॥ * 
adhako "stona-dvisata-prasrti-parimito dhanya-nicayah, 
panah kärsäpanah. sa ca vyavaharika-niskasiti-bhagasya 
sthane kvacid dese pravartate, tena yatra dese pano na 
pravartate tatra tat-sthäne vyavaharika-niskasiti-bha- 
gam labhate. ata eva Mayükhe: ? 


svarväte svümini stri tu gräsäcchädana-bhägini i 
avibhakte dhanamsam tu prapnoty à-maranan- 
tikam II? 


iti Katyayana-vacanam udahrtya avibhakia-padam sam- 
srstino ‘py upalaksakam, /u-Sabdo va-Sabdarthe, paksa- 
dvayam iti vyakhyaya améa-pradäna-paksah patni- 
parah, gräsäcchädana-pradäna-paksas tu avaruddha- 
stri-para iti Madana-krta-vyavastham * pradarsya 
etad-vvavasthàmülam cintyam iti tam düsayitvà tattvi- 
kim tu vyavasthim aha sa eveti idam eva bhoktum 
arhatityàdi-vacanam = avataritavan. cvam ca $va$rü- 
§vasuradi-guru-Susrtsane ratavas tad-anumatayah sam- 
yatüyàs tad-istàyàm ca satyam patnyah dhana-hàritvam, 
nanyatheti vyavasthitam. 


1 Narada quoted in the Sm. C. Dh. k., 1402. 

3012 66000 139: 

3 Kaätv., 922. Dh. k., 1522. This is cited in the Sm. C., the 
Sa. Vil. and the Vy. Mey. (as above). 

1 Nilakantha makes much use of the Madana-ratna-pradipa (see 
Vy. May., trans., op. cit., p. 154). The actual text of the passage 
appears at Kane's ed., p. 362. 
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nanu— 
jad vibhaktam dhanam kimcid adhyádi vividham Smrlam | 
laj-jàyà sthavaram muktvà labheta mrla-bhartrkà ॥ 1 


bhratrnam aprajah preyat ? ity-àdi-vacana-paryálocanaya 
vibhaktavibhakta-visayatvena vyavastha-pratiteh Mā- 
dhava - Candrika - Mayükha- Mitaksara-Varadarajiyadi- 
granthesu tathaiva vyavasthayah pradarsitatvat? ney- 
am svasrit-Svasuradi-susriisa-tad-abhava-tad-iccha-tad- 
abhäva-vyavasthä yukteti cen na. Ctasyäpi vacana- 
mülatvena purusa-buddhi-kalpitatvabhavat, nibandha- 
kära-sammates ca. 

2. astu tarhi sarva-vacana-sárthakyàya sarva-va- 
canavirodhaya ca sarva-visesana-visistayah patnyah 
dhana-haritvam naikenàpi visesanena hinaya iti ced om 
iti brümah. angikrtam caivam eva Candrikà-Mayükha- 
karadibhih. Varadaräjiye tu prakarantarenapi iyattà 
darsita: 4 

dvisähasra-pano deyah striyo dävo dh 


yac ca bharträ dhanam dattam sā yathä-kämam 
apnuyat ॥ 5 


anasya tu | 


iti Vyàsah. adatte tu dvisahasra-p 


anam eva patnyà 
grahyam, nadhikam iti vyäkhyätam 


- cevam ca bhartrà 
! See n. 1 on p. 543 above. ?S 
3 The order of the texts has no reference 
relativity date, but the first two were the chief 
cited in Madras Presidency at the period of our author, as 
F. W. Ellis testified at the time, 4 Vyavahära-nirng es 450 
5 Vyasa cited in the Sm. C., with 267०, and in a P , N E 
The reading pago is found in the Viv, Ta., Bälambhatta. E 
where. Dh. k., 1460. j 


ec. n. 2 on p. 541 above. 
10 antiquity or 
उक authorities 


atta, and else- 
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marana-samaye patnyai krtsna-dhana-pradane krtsna- 
dhana-sambandhah. anyatha dvisahasra-pana-prada- 
nam eveti grantha-karasayah siddhah. 

3. tatha catra visaye vibhaktasamsrsti-patnitva- 
pativratyady-ancka-guna-yoge ‘pi gurutvena sarva-loka- 
4astra-siddha-$vasrü-$usrüsayah snusayah dhana-haritve, 
ávaíérvah samgates ca $a$a-$rhgayamanatvat, marana- 
samaye bhartrà sväméasyäpradänäc ca, na kayapi 
vidhayà snusäyäh sarva-dhana-sambandhah. dvitiya- 
kaksyayam ca duhitur nivesät. tasyas ca prakrte 0180. 
trtiya-kaksya-nivistaya matur eva krtsnamsa-haritvam 
yuktataram ity alam pallavitena. 

vidim-kurvantu vidvamsah karuna-varunalayah | 

vivicyate "tra visaye viseso '$esa-sammatah | 7 I 

[. kim atra visave matur dhana-haritvam apa- 
kurvatas tava samrambhah sarva-dhana-visayah, utaho 
mätraméa-visayah. nanv ayam vikalpa evanupapannah 
matramsasyaivabhavad iti vacyam; jivad-ajivad-vibha- 
gayoh, 

yadi kuryät saman am<än patnyah karya samam- 

Sakah 117 
pitur ürdhvam vibhajatàm mata “py amsam 
samahared 1? 
iti Yajnavalkyady-aneka-vacana-siddhatvat. 

5. nanu Sastra-siddhe "pi matramse vibhaga-sa- 

maye ’pradanat, na tatra matuh svatvam iti vàcyam. 


! Yàjü., II. 115ab. DA. k., 1408. 
2 Vajn., IT. 123cd. DA. k., 1411. 
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syad evam, yadi svatvam vibhaga-janyam bhavet.1 na 
tv evam kimtu w/pallyaivartha-svämitoam labhatety acarya 
iti Gautama-vacanäd ? autpattikam eva bhavitum arhati. 

6. nanu svatvasya chedana-taksanadhanady-ane- 
ka-drstadrsta - samskàra -nicaya-visista-yüpahavaniyadi- 
vad laukikatvat katham autpattikatvam, na hy ut- 
pattyaiva khadiradi jvalano va yiipatam ähavaniya- 
tam và pratipadyate. tathatve samskära-nicayät pürvam 
api kästha-jvalanädau Yüpähavaniyädi-abda-pravoga- 
pattih. ata evaitadrsa-Sabda-pravrttau samskära-nica- 
yasyaiva nimittatvat samskära-éabda ete ity eva vyava- 
haranti sastra-krtah. Gautamo pi! soam riktha-kraya- 
samvibhaga-parigrahdhigamesu brähmanasyädhikam labdham 
Ksatriyasya  vijitam nirvistam vaisya-Südrayor iti Sastraika- 
samadhigamyam svatvam bruvan alaukikam eva svat- 
vam iti urari-cakara. kim ca Svatvasya suvarna-rajatavat 
loka-siddhatve idam asya sv 


am anyasya va iti saméayo 
na syat.® 


! This argument is combatted both in the Mita 
brooke, I, i, 17-22) and in Jimütavahan 

? Gautama cited in the Mit., 
has not been traced in 
sülra. 


gard (Cole- 
as Dayabhaga. 
Colebrooke, I, i, 23: the text 
any surviving copy of Gautama's Dharma- 
?'The argument that if property is secu] 
by mere birth is countered in the ATi, (I 
that the son's right in his fathe 
‘This text, which is 
does not include ® birth ° 
cites it at 1, 1, 8, 19; 
5The Mil. argument at Me st, fy, 
there were no science (fastra) to de 
have no doubt as to ownership, just 


arit cannot be obtained 
| » 1, 23) by the argument 
ins Property is popularly recognized. 
4 genuine piece of Gautama, notably 
as a means of acquisition, Yet the Mit. 


Fhe 9Pponent says that if 
er B ^, a 
rmine Property one would 


as र 
85 one would have no doubt 
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7. tasmād alaukikam svatvam katham autpatti- 
kam bhaved ! 
iti ced ucyate yuktih svatvam laukikam eva nah ॥8॥ 
laukikartha-kriya-hetu-bhavad vrihi-yavadivat ! 
pakadi-sadhanatvam hi jvalanatvena vesatah |! 
nädrsta-vesatas tasmat prasaktir natiricyate || 9 
svam suvarnam svarüpena kriyadin sadhayed yatah | 
ato laukikam ity eva svatvam ity avadharyate || 10 
svatva-hetoh krivàde$ ca samSayat svatva-sam- 
Sayah i 
tasmäd autpattikam svatvam na vibhagena jan- 
yate ll 1112 
ato vibhagabhave 'pi na svatvam vinihanyate ! 
tasman mātramśa-sadbhāvāt vikalpah susthu 


yujyate t! 12 ॥ 


III. 1. ata eva linga-oisega-nirdesat. pum-yuktam aiti- 
Savanah ity? adhikaraņe dravya-tyaga-laksane kar- 
mani patnyà apy adhikarah siddhantitah. bhdrya pulras 
ca dasas cetyadikam* tu asvatantrya-matra-param.° 


about the identity of gold or silver. But it is possible our author 
inisunderstands the Mitaksara point, which seems to be that even 
in the ‘world? a science is needed for identifying metals—one 
does not rely upon mere appearances, 

1 The MS. reads jvalanam eva. 

2 Mit., T, i, 23 is to this effect. 

3 Jaimini, Mimamsá-sütra-s, Vl. 1. 6 (parvapaksa): the begin- 
ning of the Adhikarana (3) which shows that men and women 
are both entitled to perform sacrifices, jointly (see Adhik. 4) 

1 Manu, VIII. 416. Dh. k., 822, 1393, 1812, 1928. 

5 This is the view of the Mit. (II, i, 16), of Medhatithi (on the 
versc) ; and see also Jimütavähana, Dayabhaga, 1,1, 16 (Colebrooke). 
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tatra na tāvad ädyah paksah, tasyah sarva-dhana. 
grahanecchabhavat 

klblàmíam ‘ity-adi-Katvavana vacana- paryalocanaya 
svasrü - Svasurady - a$usárüsu-snusáváh asesa-dhana sam- 
bandha-nirakaranena matur evasesa-dhana-s imbandhah 
pratiyate, tathäpi loka-vigarhanäd vanyasmad và kuta- 
$cit karanan na mātā krtsnam dhanam icchati, api tu 
svamsam; tasmän nadyah. 

3. napi dvitiyah, matramsa-nirakarane pramana- 
bhavat. 

4. na ca tad-améasva putrenarvànubhavát tan- 
maranac caméahanir iti Sankyam, anvadivasva vastra- 
bhisanadeh snehadinànyanubhava matrena tadiyatva- 
kalpanàyàm bahu Viplavapatteh. ata eva Candrika- 
yam Samgrahakärah 


vartate yasya yad dhaste tasya svàmi sa eva na | 
anya-svam anya-hastesu Caurvadyaih kim na 
vartate Ii 2 
adya-padena sneho grhyate. 
svamyam  nanubhavad apiti,? 
sastraika-samadhigamyam ily uktam tathapi vibhaea- 
anyatvapratipadatvat na Putvokta-virodhah 
Janyatvabhavasy ava grantha-krd 


lasmac chästrata eva syal 
adyapy atra svatvam 


vibhäca- 
abhimataty at. na ca 


1 See n. 3 on p. 544 above. 

"Dh. k., 1142. Cited in the 
Sa, Vil. 

P This is the next following 


Dh. k., ibid, 


Sms ©. the Pa, Mä., and the 


line of the S 
of the "amgrahakara : 
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putra-maranad amé$a-hanir iti yuktam, loka-$astra- 
virodhac ca. tasmän na kayapi vidhaya matramsa- 
nirakaranam yuktam. 

5. kvacin mätramsäpradänäcäro pi drsyata iti 
cen na, tasya smrti-viruddhatvenapramanyat. 

6. nanu vyavahara-sastrasya vyäkaranavat ! lokā- 
cára-mülatvena tad-viruddhe ’rthe upajivya-virodhat 
katham pramanyam iti cen na, bahvacarasyaiva tan- 
mülatvena cka-desacarasyatathatvat. 

7. na cacara-pramanyam de$a-bhedena vyava- 
sthitam, prathamika-nyaya-*virodhat. 

8. evam  loka-ästra-siddhasyäpi matramSasya 
vibhäga-käle *pradinam kuta iti cet, matuh putra- 
snehatigayenanicchaya va pämaränäm ® ācārād va iti 
pratimah. — dr$yate ca Sastresv anicchayam amsä- 
bhavah: 

Saktasyanihamanasya kimcid dattva prthak-kri- 

ya | 4 iti. 
evam cádhunà atite putre satyam cecchäyäm tasya 
améa-häritve loka-sastrabhyam anyatarena na nirakar- 
tum Sakyam. 

IV. |. na caivam tarhi sarvasmäd eva sapatni- 
putra-nija-putra-svamikad dhanad eva putra-samam$a- 
haritvam — prasajyate, nija-putra-svàmika-dhanardha- 


1 This is an argument found in the Vyavahára-Mayükha. See 
Kane's text, p. 264, trans., p. 169. 

? Mcaning unclear. 3° Low people E 

4 Yajü., II. 116. Dh. K. It usually refers to non-participants 
at a partition between males, but there is no reason why it should 
not be given a wider application. 
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bhagasya iato nyünatväd iti cet, astu ladicchayam 
Satyam; tatha prakrte tathecchayah adarsanàt, 

2. na pūrva -krta - vibhaganyatha - karanapattih, 
sva-vamsyanam sapatni-putranam samtati-sthiti-hetu. 
tvena, tadanujighrksaya anicchaya upapattes ca, 

V. I. tasmäd vivadadhyasita-dhana-visaye matr- 
tvena $va$rvàh patnitvena snusayas ca svamitva-praptay 
Samam syad afrulatvàd. iti nyayat ! ubhayoh tulyäméa- 
bäritvam Sarva-defäcära-sakala-éästra-sammatam. 

2. ata eva— 


anapatyasya putrasya mata dayam avapnuyat | 
matary api ca vrttàyàm pitur mata hared 
dhanam I ? itj 
Manuh. vyakhyatam caitan Manvartha-candrikayam: s 
anapalyasya sünor mriasya matur dhanam iy aha, anapatya- 
yeu. mala hared iti Sarbha-dhärana-posäbhyäm lebhyo mala 
SYS mayat. matar; mrlayam tu pilamahi riktham 
hared iti. cvam vyakhyaya punaé catra vyakhyayam 
Gas COLUIT UT NNNM ली a- 
San 7/6-/7 TBE PI I END 
A kya ata Kk vibhajya Lriniyätām iti Kullūkākhya- 
anu-smrti-vyakhva -krta-y AIVE 835 5 
5 20/51/0707 vyakhyane : 'virodham pra- 
7 Kane, H.D » V, 1350 TI . 
add » 1390. 16 mutah sara Ses is maxi 3 
another context. ? Ma, 5 कु Mass this maxim E 
"By Räghavänanda. Comm cM IX, 217, Dp, k. 1478 
y Räghavänanda. Comm, on Many IX. 917 nN 
Mandlik, Manavadharmasgst 6 कि SE EIN 
fair account, Te medl tebhyo has author. gives a 
2 The MS. reads Brhadvisnu, our Ms. 
Dh. k. “4S cited in the 
5 Manvartha-muktavali on M 
and Visnu as above). The 


anu X, 217 


i (citin g Vain x 
view is unique, 8 Yajn., IE 
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daráya tatrápy aparitosat svena virodha-pariharantaram 
pradarsitam. tac cettham:! mata-pitror ayoga-vyavac- 
cheda-malram patni-paratve* "pi samgalam. lena trayanam 
saltve lritayam adhikäri, anyabhava-saha-krta-vikalpasyabha- 
vad iti. 

VI. 1. ata eva Aitareya-$rutau Sastra-siddhasyam- 
gasyapradinc dosah érüvate yo vai bhaginam bhagan 
nudate cayate vainam sa yadi vainam na cayate "tha putram 
atha pautram cayate iti. asyarthah Vedartha-prakasi- 
kayam Vidyáranyaih* pradar$itah: yah purusah bha- 
ginam bhägärham bhagat svamsat nudate ücchinatti sa 
nunnah. enam nottäram cayate nāśayati. yadi tam 
na nä$avati putra-pautram và naSayatiti. 

2. evam ca $vaírü-snusayor ubhayoh samamsa- 
häritva-paksa eva jvävän iti vidvadbhih süksma-drstya 
vibhavaniyam iti dik. 


vicärya dharma-sastrani sàram uddhrtya vatnatah | 
siddhànto ‘yam suvijñaptah satàm samtustihetave || 


iti $vasrü - snusa - sama -dhana-häritva-kathanam 
samaptam. 


! Raghavananda at Mandlik, op. cit, p. 1227 (top). 

? Mandlik reads patni-gamitve 

3 Ait. Bra., VI. 7 (see Mit. on Yàjfi. I. 126 where it is attri- 
buted to Gautama). DA. k., at 1570-1 gives the text with the 
comm. of the Mit. and also Sàvana on the passage (Bibl. Ind H 
pp. 285-6). 

* Bibl. Ind., 11, pp. 288-9. 
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ASKO PARPOLA 


AGNISVAMIN'S INTRODUCTION TO THE 
LATYAYANASRAUTASUTRA 


AenisvAmin’s bhasya on the LSS may be the oldest 
commentary on a Vedic text that has come down to 
us. The quotations of earlier commentaries (now lost) 
and some little known Samavedic texts make it espe- 
cially valuable; but it cannot be relied upon too much. 
This is partly due to the fact that Agnisvàmin has 
adopted the exegetical methods of grammar which arc 
not always applicable to the ritualistic Sütra-s. Sec 
$$ VI. A. 2, B. 1-3 in the introduction to my forthcom- 
ing English translation and study of ‘ The Srautasütras of 
Latyayana and Drähyäyana, and their commentaries’ 
(vol. 1; quoted below as * Trans.’). 

In style, which is prolix and characterized by the 
use of an interlocutor, Agnisvamin imitates Patafijali’s 
Mahäbhäsya, and his commentary can be said to repre- 
sent, like that of Sabarasvamin (prob. fifth cent. A.D.) 
on the Mimamsasitra, the older bhäsya type of which 
few examples have survived (cf. the general survey in 
L. Renou, Histoire de la langue sanskrite, Paris, 1956, 
pp. 133 f£). I am glad to have this opportunity to pay 
reverence to the great Chandoga, Prof, V. Raghavan 
by giving a specimen which on account of its extensive- 
ness has not been included in my above-mentioned 
work but is, for several reasons, of special interest and 
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deserves full attention: Agnisvamin’s introduction, in- 
cluding his explanation of the opening word of the 
LSS, atha. 

| have corrected the text of Anandachandra 
Vedantavagisa’s edition (Calcutta, 1872: Bibl. Indica 
63), collating it with extracts given in several MSS. 
catalogues and with the MSS. E 263 (=J. Eggeling, 
Catalogue of the Sanskrit MSS. in the Library of the India 
Office, 1, 1887, no. 263)! and Haug 26 (=Th. Aufrecht, 
Die Sanskrit HSS. der K. Hof- u. Staatsbibl. in München. 
1909, no. 154), and normalizing the samdhi and the 
punctuation. Of the various readings I have recorded 
only the significant ones. I am indebted to Prof. 
J. Gonda for some suggestions concerning the transla- 
tion of the passage. 


CC ‘ 


किमिदम्‌ | सूत्रं नाम शास्त्रम्‌ । किमर्थमिदमारभ्यते | यज्ञविधिप्रसिद्धये | 
इह हि च्छान्दोग्ये द्विविधो विधिः । अनुत्राह्मणिकः पट्पामाणिकश्व | 
तत्रानुत्राह्मणिकः यजुषां कर्मसु लिङ्गतो विधानमर्थग्रहणादित्यत आरभ्य 
साधारणगुणविपिस्तु सर्वत्रेति यावत्‌ । अपरः षड्भिः ame | कानि 
पुनस्तानि षट्‌ प्रमाणानि । ब्राह्मणसूत्रापॅयकल्पक्‌समाझायोहोपदेशा: | तत्र ब्राह्मण 
ज्योतिदंशाहो कलौ । पष्ठादिषु चतुष्वध्यायेषु ज्योतिष्टोमः aem त्रिसंस्थः 
सविकल्पः सप्रायश्चित्तः प्रजापतिरकामयत बहु स्यां प्रजायेयेत्यत आरभ्य | 
तथा दशमे द्वादशाहस्य समस्तं MER तंयैकादशादिषु पञ्चस्वध्यायेषु 
स्तोमो युज्यते सत्रियेभ्योऽहभ्यं इत्यत आरभ्य दशानामहां स्तोत्रविधिः | 


1 Reproduced by courtesy of the Secretary of State for 
Commonwealth Affairs. 
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तात्रेती ज्योतिष्टोमदशाही गवामयनादीनां सहस्संवत्सरपर्यन्तानां प्रक्ृतिभूतो | 
एवं चेवमेव समाम्नायं गृहीत्वाग्येजुःसाम्नां च समाम्नायपरिपठितानां ERAS- 
विधानमनारभ्यकर्मार्थताव्युत्पत्तः | तदेवं सिद्धय इदमुच्यते | 

ननु यज्ञविधिम्रसिद्धये GIA इत्येतदनर्थकम्‌ | TAARIA | 
अथारब्धव्यं प्रयोजनं वक्तव्मम्‌ । उच्यते | आरब्धव्यमेव | कस्मात्‌। 
अस्पष्टानिष्टपयुदासशैषविध्येकविधिविकल्पसमुच्चयनियमार्थ शास्त्रारम्भः | अस्प- 
gai तावत्‌ | तस्य द्वादश दीक्षोपसद इति दीक्षोपसदोरविभागसंशयं विशिनष्टि 
Ra उपसद इति । अनिष्टपयुदासः | दक्षिणासीनः प्रतिहरतीति स विधि 
agama दक्षिणपूर्वमष्टमदेशमीक्षमाणः प्रतिहर्तेति। शेषविधि: | à न 
जह्यादपरोक्तेऽपि करिप्यामीति विदितवेत्यप्रोच्यमानेन गम्यते । arf 
विकल्प: | पर्येनमविशन्‌ ग्रामकामो यजेतेति श्रतिरिद्द च कामान्तरं कर्पते 
कंचिदर्थमहन्‌ यो न ngala त्रिवृतां प्रथमेन यजेतेति | तथा समुच्चय: | 
अथ यत्‌ संगववेलायां स आदिरित्यनेन साप्तविध्यं दर्शयतोकार AA 
नियमितः | आदिशब्देनॉकार उच्यते | रथन्तरे वागित्यादेयमित्यनेन विकल्पे 
माप्त आह समुचयस्तु नानात्वात्‌ प्रस्तावशान्त्यर्था हि वागुद्वीथादेरोंकार इति | 
तथा नियमविधिः | विश्वरूपाणां गानमनारभ्यविधानात्‌ सर्वत्र प्राप्ती सत्यां 
ज्योतिष्टोमे नियम्यते । तानि नान्यत्र विश्वरूपाभ्यो न चान्यत्र विश्वरूपा 
ज्योतिष्टोमाऽज्योतिष्टोमादिति ज्योतिष्टोमे बिश्वरूपाणां गानं नियम्यते | ada 
माद्यानां विधानानामन्तरेण सूत्नारम्भान्न सिद्विः । तस्मायदच्यत आरब्धव्यं 
सूत्रमिति त्युक्तम्‌ | एवं सिद्धे सूत्रारम्म आरभ्यते | 


अथ विध्यव्यपदेशे सवेक्रत्वधिकारः || १ (| 


तत्र ala ed निपात आनन्तर्यापेक्षो मङ्गरार्थः पूर्वप्रकृता- 
पक्षोऽधिकराराथश्चेति । ARAMA । अथप्रतिग्रहणेन मङ्गला दिमध्याव- 
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सानानि हि शाखाण्यायुप्मन्त्येव वीरपुरुषाणि भवन्ति । शिष्या चार्ययोर्हितानि 
प्रथन्ते | मङ्गछं किं aaa मझुलार्थत्वमिति चेत्‌ | अप्रक्षसावद्यावतो- 
afar शव्दम्यार्थेन daa: | अथायं निपात उच्चावचेष्वर्थेषु पठ्यते | 
अश्रार्थग्रहणप्रश्चाधिकारानन्तर्यपृष्टम्रतिवचनमङ्गछार्थपूजाचरितेप्विति | उक्तं मङ्ग 
era | अथ पूर्वप्रक्षतापेक्षत्वे कि प्रयोजनं कानि चास्य पूर्वप्रकृतानीति | 
उच्यते | अपेक्षितं हि शास्त्रेण वक्तव्यं भवति | ळत्रुनोपायेन तत्‌ सिद्धं भवति | 
santqad इति चेत्‌ । लोकवेदयोरतान्त उत्तरत्वेन प्रयोगात्‌। ead 
apart et प्रयुज्यमानः | लोके तावत्‌। ओदनमपेक्ष्य 
तण्डुळपाक: कर्तव्य: | पर्येषणासिद्धान्येव मनसि कृत्वाथ तण्डुलमात्रं प्रति 
वक्तव्ये dc ओदन इत्यथशब्देन सवैसाधनसंपदं aei दर्शयति | तथा 
वेदे । पर्कादि Qaei सामसमान्नायं सिद्धमाळोच्यादाथ खल्वयमार्षमदेशो 
भवति | Riot प्रथडनामगोत्राणां प्रकृतिरिति | एवं च प्रयोगमात्राद्‌ यस्मात्‌ 
पूर्य्य साधनराशेः साध्यमर्थ प्रति प्रत्ययो भवति | अथोच्यते कान्यस्य 
पूर्वपक्रतानीति । ब्राह्मणग्येजु:सामसमाज्ञायार्पेयकल्पगृद्याॅयधर्गशास्त्राण्यज्ञानि 
AFAR । ब्राह्मणं तावत्‌ । प्राणप्रभृतिमिरुपतिष्टरंस्तदुक्त ब्राह्मणेन | निरुक्तां 
चानिरुक्तां च गायतीति ब्राह्मणं भवति RARA: | ऋच सामेति 
स्वाहाकारान्तया तृतीयामिति | उत्तरा वामदेव्यं गीत्वा तस्यर्चोऽनुजषेयुरिति d 
यजुःसमाञ्ञायः | महन्मेऽवोच इति करिष्यन्‌ प्रतिमन्त्रयेतेति। सामसमाञ्चायः। 
अग्नष्टपतीत्यवभृथसाम | त्यमायिरिति गायेदिति | उत्तरा श्तं SEATS A 
वैकस्यां वा । तृचापत्तीनि तृचेषु त्रिरितराणीति | आर्पेयकल्प: | अक्षोयाम्णि 
कृता uh कल्पेन | यथेवार्पेयकल्पेनोक्तमिति क्षेरकलम्मिः । प्रसक्षविहितं 
alara तत्रानुमानं न विद्यत इति Jet तस्मिन्‌ संवत्सरमम्रि- 
feta Dara: परिचर्या तया । सर्वेषां यज्ञोपवीतोदकाचमने नित्ये कर्मोपयता- 
मिति । आर्वेधाणि। दीक्षणीयायां ताक्ष्यसामनी गायेत्‌ त्यमूष्वित्येते । 
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र्मशास्त्रम्‌। आर्पेयोडनूचान: साधुचरण इति | शिक्षा । अद्भुतमविरूम्बितमिति। 


^ C IC 


व्याकरणम्‌ | एतान्येवोहस्थानानि । अश्वास्वश्वतरेण्वश्वतरीपु च यथार्थमृहेदिति | 
निरुक्तम्‌ | नेतन्ववा नामार्माः सरस्वत्यां तेपामेको cud: | ज्योतिषम्‌ | 
उदगयनपूर्वपक्षपुण्याहसंनिपाते यज्ञकारोऽनादेश इति। छन्दोविचिति; | 
यथासवनं छन्दांस्यादिशन्‌। गायश्यैवानुसवनमाप्यायनमिति | लोकः | 
औदुम्बरीमुच्छुयिय्यन्‌ | AJAV प्रति यमुनामवभूथमभ्यवयन्तीति | 

अधिकारार्थः खल्वपि | लोके तावत्‌ | शुचये fed सम्यक्क्ृतपादोप- 
-सग्रहायाथास्मै शास्त्रमारभ्यते | तथा वेदे । गवादीनपिकृत्याहाधेप m 
आयुरैपोऽपचिति | 

एवमाद्यश्रशब्दस्यार्थसंबन्धा लोकवेदमत्यया: | एवं ज्योतिशेमादीनां 
'सहस्संवत्सरान्तानां विविमधिकृत्याहाथेति | canine: इति सिद्धम्‌ | 


TRANSLATION 


— What is this? 
—A treatise called Sūtra. 1 
— Why is it being started? 
—For the attainment of thc rules of sacrifices. For 
there are two kinds of rules in the school of the 
"Chandoga-s:? those based on Brahmana-s only [anu- 
brahmanika], and those based on the six authore 
[satprámamika]. Of these, the rules following Brah- 
mana-s only begin with: “The precepts of [the use of] 
the yajus formulae [recorded in PR I] at the sacrificial 
1 Gf. Trans., introd. § ITI A. 
2 iha hi cchändogye also in the comm. on 


"rh nana, cì. Burnell, p. 2, 27 (. , 
3 Cf. Trans., introd. $ V A. 


the Samhitopanisad- 
- asfau brühmanáai santi) 
! Je 
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acts [have been given] through their key-words, because 
the import is understood’ [the beg. of Anupadasitra 
]. 1],! and end in: * But the common accessory rules 
[hold good] everywhere’ [the end of AnupS X. 10]. 
The others are understood by the six authorities. 

— What, then, are those six authorities? 

— The Brahmana, the Sitra, the Arseyakalpa, the col- 
lection of verses [the two Arcika-s], the Üha, and the 
instructions [upadesa ].? 

Of these, the 7yotis and the ten-day rite have been 
settled in the Brahmana: ४ the jyotistoma, in three basic 
forms,? together with the optional variations $ and the 
atonements,’ has been settled in the four adhyaya-s from 
the sixth onwards, beginning with [PB VI. 1. 1]: 
“Prajapati desired: “ May I be more [than one], may 
I be reproduced. ...” Likewise in the tenth [adhyaya 


1 Cf. loc. cit. and below, n. 3 on p. 560. 

? Cf. Trans., introd. § V A. 

3 Reading ^rksamámnáyo? with E 263 for ?rksamasamaámnayo? in 
the ed., Haug 26, and elsewhere. This is based on the Kalpanu- 
badasätra (cf. Trans., introd. $ V B 3) which begins (I. 1): 
dcaryapramananirdeso: — bráhmanasütrárseyakalparksamamnayohopadesam, 
acaram caike, niyamäbhävas tu. By upadesa seems to be meant the 
Prakrtigäna (GrG and ArG), cf. KalpanupS I. 1: vairüpe ca padadaizata- 
upalyäsa upadeso (sc. pramänam), and ämnäya in Agnisvamin on 
LSS 1. 5. 1 (see Trans., n. 7 on Dhanvin ad D$S II 1. 1) and 
adhyayana in Dhanvin on DSS II. 2. 30 ff. 

* For this passage, cf. the comm. on the SUB, p. 2, 29 ही. 

5 The agnisfoma, the ukthya (PB VIII, 8-10), and the aliraira 
(PB IX. 1-2). 

$ Cf. PB VI. 6. 1 1.; VI. 9-10; VIII. 1-2, 9. 

7 Cf. PB IX. 3-10. 
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is given] a condensed explanation of the twelve-day 
rite, and in the five adhyaya-s from the eleventh onwards, 
beginning with [PB XI. 1. 1]: ‘For the days ठाक 
sacrificial session the laud is * yoked " . . ., the rules 
cf the lauds of [its] ten days [par excellence]. Now 
these two, the jyotistoma and the ten-day, are the arche- 
tvpes of [all the sacrifices] from the “course of the 
cows? [gavämayana] * up to the thousand-year rites.? 

Thus with the traditional collection learnt in this 
very way, and according to the key-words of the rk 
verses, yajus formulae and saman-s recorded completely 
in the traditional collection, [are] the precepts [laid 
down], on account of the comprehensive understanding 
of the isolated actions.? 

It is for this purpose that this [Sütra] is related. 
—But it is unnecessary to begin the Sütra for the 
attainment of the rules of the sacrifices? "Therefore. it 
should not be begun. Ifit should be begun, the reason 
must be told. 

—The answer is that [the Sütra] must be begun. 
—Wherefore? 

—The treatise is begun for the sake of [clearing 
up] indistinct [prescriptions], rejecting unwanted 


WU M sacrifice laid down in the PR (VE) and E 
?'Dhe last sacrifices laid down Op. cit. (XXV. | 
XI. 10). . 
Ms paraphrase (Cbs Ames Tali quoted above: actually 
however, only the formulae of the Yajuhsamhita (PB D " actually, 
cf. Trans., introd. $ V A. y / 


7-18 and 


are meant, 
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[prescriptions], [laying down] rules left to be supplied, 
alternatives to singular rules, accumulations, and 
restrictions. 

Thus, [to give an example] of the indistinct [pre- 
scriptions], [it has been said in PB XVIII. 2. 2] * This 
[ylapeya] has [altogether] twelve consecration and upasad 
days’: [the author of the Sutra] clears up the uncer- 
tainty about the division of the consecration and upasad 
days by particularizing [in LSS VIII. 9. 7]: *. . . [there 
are] three upasad days’. 

A rejection of an unwanted [prescription]: [It has 
been said in PB VI. 4. 14] *. . . the Pratihartr chants 
sitting with his face directed to the south’; this rule is 
rejected [in LSS I. 11. 21]: . . . the Pratihartr [should 
sit down] looking at the south-eastern intermediate 
quarter." 

A rule left to be supplied: “That [formula] he 
should not omit, even when [the soma sacrifice] has not 
been proclaimed [to him], when he has found out that 
he will exercise [the priestly function] ° [7.00 1. 1. 11], 
this is understood by [the chosen priest] to whom 
[the sacrifice] is not being proclaimed [although it has 
not been expressis verbis taught in the Holy Writ]. 

Then an alternative to a single rule: The Holy 
Writ [PB XVII. 10. 2-3] says: *. . . They surrounded 
him on all sides. One who is desirous of [obtaining 
the chieftainship in] his clan should practise [this 
rite] . . ., and here [the author of the Sūtra] establishes 
[this practice for] a different wish [in LSS VII. 7. 2: 


“If one who is entitled to have in view some object 
36 
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does not [in spite of his attempts] attain it, he should 
practise the first of the nine-versed [rites].’ 

Then an accumulation: ‘ So at the moment when 
the [grazing] cows are collected [for milking], [the Sun] 
is the adi [division of the saman, i.c. the beginning of 
the udgitha] * [CAU YI. 9. 4], through this [exposition] 
which instructs the sevenfoldness [of the saman) the 
sound om has been restricted to the beginning of the 
udgitha, [for] the sound om is denoted by the word adi; 
as at the rathantara an option would result from this 
[precept in PB VII. 7. 9]: < [the word] vak “ voice ? jg 
to be made the adi ', [the author of the Sütra] says 
[in 7.09 IX. 7. 5]: “But [regardless of IX. 7. 3-4] an 
accumulation [of the word và/ and the sound om should 
take place at the rathantara| because [their] purposes 
differ: for [the word] vàk serves for the alleviation of 
the prastava [cf. PB loc. cit.], while the sound om [for 
the alleviation] of the beginning of the udgitha. 

Then a restrictive rule: Tl 
verses, which, because it has been laid down in isolation 
[in SB I. 4], would be Valid everywhere, is restricted 
to the jyotistoma [in LSS J. 8. 15-16]: * They [the 
“lights °] [should] not [be 
visvariipa verses; and the vi 
than at the jyotistoma.? 2 

Now, there is no attainme 
precepts without the 


16 singing of the visvarüpa 


applied] elsewhere than the 
sarupa verses not elsewhere 


nt of these and similar 
Proclamation of the Sütra. 
! Misunderstood by D. J. Hoens 
(Diss. Utrecht), p. 153. 
2 Cf. Trans., note on D&S 11, 4, 93. 


: Santi, vol. [, Leiden, 1951 
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Therefore it is fit to say that the Sūtra is to be written. 
The necessity of the Satra having thus been established, 
it is being written. 


ESS | 


Now in the beginning of a treatise the particle 
alha ‘now’ has with regard to the immediate sequel 
[i.e. the Sūtra] an auspicious meaning and with regard 
to what has been previously put forth it denotes the 
beginning of a new subject [adhikära].1 

In the first place, it has an auspicious meaning. 
For treatises which have an auspicious beginning, 
middle and end through the hearing of atha, are pos- 
sessed of long-lived [men] and heroes; and they become 
widely known, being highly beneficial to both the 
teacher and the pupil. 

— What auspiciousness, then, is in the word atha, if it 
has an auspicious meaning ? 

—[That is] not a [proper] question ? at all, inasmuch 
as ‘the connection of the word with its meaning is 

1 Cf. the comm. on the SUB, p. 1, 7 ff. 

2 °orahanena with E 263 for ?grahanenásati ed., “grahane Haug 26; 
for prathante (thus the ed.), E 263 and Haug 26 have prapyante. 
—Cf. Mahäbhäsya (Paspasä, ed. P. P. S. Sastri and A. Sankaran, 
part I, Madras, 1948, Madras Government Oriental MSS. Series 7, 
p. 37; cf. also on Pan. I. 1. 1, ibid. p. 147): mangaladini hi Sastrani 
prathante virapurusani ca bhavanty (Kaiyata ad loc.: because the 
hearers are invincible by others), dyusmalpurusani ca (id.: because 
the accumulation of the religious merit in the performance of 
the treatise lengthens the life), adhyetäras ca siddhartha yathà syur itt. 
Cf. also on Pan. VIII. 4. 67. 

3 aprasna in no dictionary. 
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original [eternal] ° [Mims I. 1. 5]. This particle atha 
is taught [to be used] in different meanings: * atha is 
used to denote mentioning of meaning, question, head- 


ing 


g, immediate sequence, answer to a question, auspi- 


cious meaning and action of homage; ° ® thus its having 
an auspicious meaning has been told. 

— What is, then, the reason for taking into regard what 
has been put forth before, and what are [the works] 
that are said to have been put forth before this? 
—[That] is explained. For the treatise has to declare 
what is expected [from thc context]. That is estab- 
lished easily.? 

—How, if [we say] * What is expected ?, 

—On the ground of the use [of this expression] in the 


ordinary usage and in the Veda with the notion of 


subsequence in doings; and this [particle] is seen used in 
this sense in both the ordinary us 

For one thing, in the or 
to the rice dish, 
performed; only 


age and in the Veda. 
dinary usage: with a view 

the cooking of the grains is to be 
after considering what is known from 


1] read ucedvacesy after Nir, 
palheso E 263 : yadueso Haug 26. 

2 For °prstaprativacana® (thus the cd.), Haug 96 has precha- 
pratibandhana? and E 263 °prsta (sec. m. ficha) ^N x This is 
certainly a quotation from some dictionary E canon least to 
the Petersh, Wörterbuch which registers (1, 116) m follov 6 © " ean- 
ings as given by the Indian lexicographers: (a) a na s " 
lare, (c) drambhe, (d) prasne, (e) kdrtsnye or skal Pani : : à iit 
meanings in Amarakosa III, 3. 247), (f) samsa e (vr Wet i: 
~ T (i) vikalpe r us và], (j) anvddese, (k) bratiingy i गडा 

agnunopayena also in the äbhä 2, j 
ghunopay ath Mahabhasya, Paspasa (ed. c., p. 1 1, 6). 


I. 4, qv., for pathitesyeso. ed.: 
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the investigation [that the whole dish is ready], one 
says, ‘the rice dish is ready’; while it applies with 
regard to the grains only, the word atha indicates the 
accomplishment of the whole preparation.! 

Likewise in the Veda: Considering the collection 
of the saman-s which begins with the parka [GrG I. 1. 1] 
and ends in the sima (ÜAyG VI. 2. 7] accomplished, 
[the author of the ArsB] says: * Now indeed this is the 
determination of the rs? authorships’ [I. 1 beg-],* i.e. 
the standard of the rsi-s of different names and families. 

Aud thus [this is established] on the ground of 
the use alone; because from the collections of previous 
accomplishments arises the idea with regard to the 
matter which is to be accomplished. 

Now is explained * what are [the works] that have 
been put forth before this^:? the Brahmana [cf. LSS 
III. 9. 4—PB V. 4. 1£.; VII. 12. 14—$B TI } 25] ie 
verse collection [I. 11. 11$ V I. 369; IX. 10. 7 SV II. 
32-4], the yajus collection [I. 1. 10—PB I. 1. 1], the 
saman collection [VI. 4. 1GrG XU. 1. 40; I. 6. 1 -GrG 
XII. 1. 41; I. 6. 11GrG VI. 1. 32-2UAG I. 1. 3; 1.5.2: 
single verses and tristichs] the Arseyakalpa [IX. 5. 12 


! The use of porridge in the examples (cf. also Agnisvamin 
on LSS I. 1. 2) comes from the grammatical texts (cf. Mahabhasya, 
50, Op. cit., pi 37 दाल 

? Onoted also in the comm. on the SUB, p. 2, 2. 

3I vive in the following Agnisvamin’s quotations of the LSS 
only in the form of references, adding the same to the places meani 
in the text cited or by Agnisvamin. I have left out the list given 
before the examples of each single work or category (mentioned 
anew): here the añgäui have not been particularized. 
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AT EVI | ७: >. 18. 18 Mas. XI. 7. d; X. 20. 1 
cf. Caland, ArsK, p. xiii], the Grhya [X. 18. 13—66g 
I; I. 2. 14—GGS I. 1. 2], the ysi authorships [I. 6. 19 
ArsB III. 11: ed. Burnell p. 39, 5], the religious law 
[L. 1. 7GautDhS: sec Trans., notes 4-5 on Dhanvin 
a.l.], the phonetics [VI. 10. 18—TaittPrät XXIII. 20], 
the grammar [1. 8. 2; IT. 7. 26-cf. Mahäbhäsya, Paspasa, 
ed. op. cit., p. 10 f., on the aha], the etymology [X. 18. 
13 vyarna = vit arna * waterless’, A? a.l.], the astronomy 
[MH 1 I], the metrics [I. 11. 10, etc.; II. 5. 122288 
Weber, Indische Studien VIIT, p. 13 f.], and the worldly 
affairs [I. 7. 1: the raising of the udumbara pillar; 
X. 19. 9: a certain place on the river Yamuna]. 

But it [namely atha] denotes also the adhikara. First, 
in [the sense of] the ordinary usage: for one who is 
honest, well-conducted, and has properly done the 
clasping of the feet [of the teacher in token of respect], 
now [atha] for such [a person] the treatise is made 
known. Then in [the sense of] the Vedic usage: 
making the ‘Cow’, etc. his subject [adhikrlya] [the 
author of the Brahmana) says: “Now the * Cow”? 
[PB XVI. 2. 1], * Now the * Into Tb. 3. 1], “Now 
the apacili’ [ib. XIX. 8. 1] | र 

Such and similar are the concepts of the ordinary 
and the Vedic usage connected with the 
the word atha: making thus the rules o 
from the jyotistoma to the thous 


subject [the author of the § 
established that such is th 


meaning of 
l the [sacrifices] 
and-year rites to his 
tira] says: atha < now’. It is 
९ meaning of the word atha. 


In this meaning (adhiküra — authorization ’) 
? 


e.g. in ASST. 1. ]. 
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HEINZ BECHERT 


NARASIHAGATHA AND SRLSAKYA- 
SIMHASTOTRA 


Buppulst canonical literature of the Theravada school 
has been handed down in Ceylon always in the Pali 
language. It is, however, well known that Buddhist 
texts in Sanskrit had been used in Ceylon during the 
Anuradhapura period. In this connection the fact 
should be mentioned that a number of passages from 
Buddhist Sanskrit works have been translated into Pali 
and included in works of Pali literature. Some of 
these passages are found in the Apadana book of the 
Dali canon. The original Sanskrit text of the Apa- 
dàna-s of Pabhankara, of Sona Kotivisa and of the 
so-called Pubbakammapiloti is found in the Anavatapta- 
gatha, a Buddhist Sanskrit text of the Sarvastivada 
school! Another section from Anavatapiagatha has been 
inserted in the Nettippakarana, namely verses from the 
Avadäna of Kàéyapa.! It would lead too far to men- 
tion the large number of other instances of influence 
of Buddhist literary works in Sanskrit which can be 
traced from the earlier strata of Pali literature. 


1 (1. H. Bechert, Bruchstücke buddhistischer Verssammlungen, 
I, Die Anavataptagáthà und die Sthaviragatha, Berlin, 1961, p. 28 £.; 
ib., * Über das Apadànabuch ', in Wiener Zeitschrift für die Kunde 
Süd- und Ostasiens 2 (1958), pp. 1 ff 

2 Bechert, Bruchstücke, p. 81 f. 
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I would like to draw attention here to the fact 
that a famous Buddhastotra in the tradition of the 
Theravada Buddhists in Ceylon and South-East Asia, 
namely the JVarasihagáthà, belongs to this group of 
texts. It is said in the JVidanakathà of the Jataka Com- 
mentary (ed. Fausb%ll, I, p. 89) that Yagodhara 
eulogized the Buddha by eight JVarasihagáthü-s when 
she saw the Buddha during his first visit to Kapila- 
vatthu after his Sambodhi. Only the first of these 
eight verses is quoted in the text of the Jataka 
Commentary. The same information is given in the 
Pijdvaliya (ed. Saddhatissa, p. 285), a Sinhalese classic 
of the 13th century, and in the Nidānakathā of 
Visuddhajanavilasini, the commentary of Apadana 
(ed. Godakumbura, p. 94). Both passages have 
been taken over from the JVidánakathà of the Jataka 
Commentary. 

Independent from this tradition there is a group 
of nine other verses in Pali under the name of Narasiha- 
gatha. This small poem is well known to every Bud- 
dhist in Ceylon and it is daily recited in the Buddhist 
temples of the island. It is, however, not found in 
any ancient work of Pali literature. These nine verses 
are quoted on the other hand in a passage of 
Püjavaliya (ed. Saddhätissa, p. 303 f). In this passage 
it is said that Ya$odharà asks her son Rahula to 
request his father, the Buddha, to give his heritage 
to him. A 

The verse from the Jitaka-Nidanakatha 


as well as 
the other nine verses is quoted in 


a passage of 
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Vajirabuddhitika, a lika on the Samantapasadika (Sasana 
Council edition, p. 405). The author of this text has 
taken the single verse and the group of nine verses from 
different sources. This is shown by the words -adiga- 
thühi athapi which are inserted between this single verse 
and the nine verses. 'The insertion of the complete 
series of ten verses (single verse and nine verses) in 
the Sasana Council edition of the Jataka Commentary 
(I, p. 104 £) is a modern alteration of this text. 
Moreover, there are many mistakes in this text. 

The original number of the WVarasthagatha-s was 
eight. This can be seen from the Jataka Commentary 
(evamädikähi atthahi Narasihagäthäh . . . , I, p. 89) as 
well as from the corresponding passage in Pujavaliya 


(yanadin Narasihagatha atak kiya . . . , p. 285). Only 
> . न“ 2 ~ 


in the late tradition (Apadàna Commentary and 
Sasana Council edition of Jataka Commentary), ten is 
given as the number of Narasihagatha-s. 

We may conclude from these traditions that the 
author of the Jataka Commentary has had a version 
of eight Narasthagatha-s before himself. Only the first 
of these cight gāthā-s is quoted in the Jataka Com- 
mentary. On the other hand this very gatha is not 
found in the Narasihagatha of nine verses which 1s 
handed down in Ceylon as a popular Buddhastotra. 

There is a Sanskrit version of this stofra which 
provides us with an explanation for this divergence. 
Dieter Schlingloff has mentioned in his Buddhistische 
Stotras that the Buddhastotra which is found in the 
Nidänakathä has been preserved in a Nepalese Sanskrit 
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manuscript. The manuscript in question (Add. 1614) 
has been described in C. Bendall’s Catalogue of the 
Buddhist Sanskrit Manuscripts in Cambridge; ? 
stotra is found on fol. 15a. 6-16a. 9. 
Sri- Yasodhara-krtam Sri-S. akyasimhastotram. 
nine verses, only eight of which have their 


our 
Its name is 


equivalent 
in Pali tradition. Thus it becomes clear which verses 
belong to the most ancient version of the stotra. 

In Nepalese tradition onc verse (9) has been added, 
whereas the Pali tradition has been enlarged by two 
verses (II. 3-4). Thereby the Pali s/otra consisted of 
ten verses. "The first of these ten verses was dropped 
when the stotra was used in Buddhist cult because the 
first verse did not contain the refrain esa hi tuyha pita 
narasiho. Thus the famous nine Narasthagathé-s came 
into existence. 

When I attended a Buddhist ceremony in the 
Hiranyavarnamahävihära or Kya bahal in Lalitpur 
(Patan) in Nepal in 1961, I noticed that this very 
stolra was recited there. One of the Vajräcärya-s of 
this temple was kind enough to write down for me a 
complete text of this stotra from his memory. ‘This 
text is nearly identical with that of the 
the University Library of Cambridge. 

It 1s quite interesting to note he 


manuscript in 


re that this stofra 
belongs to the small number of Buddhist texts which 


1 Dieter Schlingloff, Buddhistische 
Sanskrittexten, Berlin, 1955, p. 12. 

* Cecil Bendall, Catalogue of the 
the University Library, Cambridge, 


Slotras aus ostlurkistanischen 


Buddhist Sanskrit Manuscripts in 
Cambridge, 1883, p. 138. 
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are recited till nowadays by Buddhists in Ceylon as 
well as by Buddhists in Nepal. 

It will be useful to add a few words concerning the 
probable original place of this s/otra in Buddhist litera- 
ture. It is necessary to search for a passage where it 
is mentioned that Yasodhara informs her son that the 
ascetic Gautama is his father. The original place of 
our stotra must have been in this connection. In the 
Nidánakathà of the Jataka book, however, such a situa- 
tion is not described and if the author of the 
Nidanakatha would have inserted a complete text of the 
stolra, the verses containing the refrain esa hi tuyha pita 
narasiho would seem out of place in a context where 
Yasodhara does not speak to her son. The first verse 
which is quoted here does not contain this refrain. 
The same difficulty has induced the author of the 
Pijavaliya to quote the remaining verses of the stotra in 
another passage where Rahula is being addressed; his. 
narration of the biography of the Buddha is modelled 
after the Nidanakatha in general. 

There is, however, a passage in Buddhist literature 
where it would be easy to insert our stotra, namely in 
the Mahävastu (ed. E. Senart, HI, pp. 258 ff). In this 
context Rahula does not know that the Buddha is his 
father and Yasodharà does not tell it to him for some 
time. It is only after hesitation that Yasodhara 
gives this information to her son. The verses in 
which this information is given in the Mahavasta 
(III, pp. 259 ff.) are not identical with our stoira, 
although they are partially very similar. It becomes 
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clear that the Mahdvastu is not the source of the 
Narasihagathà. 

There can be, however, no doubt, that this stotra 
is taken from a tradition where the meeting of the 
Buddha with his son is related in the same way as in 
the Mahdvastu. ‘The stotra docs not, therefore, originally 
belong to the tradition of Pali Buddhism but it is taken 
from Indian tradition to Ceylon as well as to Nepal. 
The biography of the Buddha, where it had its original 
place, is lost to us. 

It should be added here that the s/otra is written 
in Hybrid Sanskrit. The refrain is purely Middle 
Indic in the Nepalese version and words like gopakhumo 
(or gopamukho) and bhamüka belong to the stock of 
Middle Indic words. If on the other hand in the 
Pali version sniddha- and surya- are to be read instead 
of smiddha and suriya for metrical reasons, one should 
recall here that other forms without svarabhakti are 
quite usual in Middle Indic poetry. 

It becomes clear that our stotra belongs to the 
very old strata of Buddhist literature and most probably 
has its original place in a lost biography of the Buddha 
in Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit. 

The Pali text of the stotra which is given here is 
taken from the following sources: 

I. Verse onc is found in the Nidanakatha of the J 
Commentary (A! « ed. Fausb#ll, 1, p. 89; AS Pr 
edition of 1959/2504, I, p. 104; A? = Niddnakatha 
os ` Jo er 126; At = fülakürttha-kathá- 
gatha-sannaya by V. Uttamajfiana and T. Paññalañkära 


Ataka 
urmese 
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Tissa, p. 80, verse 292), in the JVidanakatha of the 
Apadana Commentary or Wisuddhajanavilasint (B! = ed. 
Godakumbura, p. 94; B? = Hew.-Bequ.-Ed., ed. 
Sjlananda and Sorata, I, p. 79; B?— Burmese edition of 
1959/2504, I, p. 105.), in the 160 pariccheda of the 
Pajavaliya of Mayiirapada Buddhaputra (C! 2 ed. Sad- 
dhätissa, p. 285; C?=ed. K. Nanavimala, p. 298; 
C3 2 ed. Dhammänanda and Sumangala, p. 263; C*= 
9nd part, ed. Hettiäracci, p. 122), and in the Vajira- 
buddhitikä (D'- Burmese edition of 1921, II, p. 106; 
D? 2 Burmese edition of 1960/2504, p. 405). 


Text I 


siniddhanilamudukuñcitakeso 
suriyanimmalatalabhilalato + 
yuttatubgamudukayatanaso 
ramsijalavitato ? narasiho 


II. The nine verses of Narasihagatha are found in 
another passage of the 16th pariccheda of the Püjavaliya 
(C1 pp. 303-4; C? pp. 318-19; C? p. 280; C* pp. 143-4), 
and the Vajirabuddhitika (D* 11, pp. 106-7; 107 pp. 405-6), 
in a number of Ceylonese collections of Pali gatha-s, 
namely Bauddhapratipattiya or Bauddha- (Buddha-) ádahilla 
(E! = Buddha-ädahilla by Upatissa, p. 410; E?=ib. by 
Paññaramsi: E=ib. ed. Karunädhära, pp. 88-90), 


1 pe 
1 A? C1 D! D? sariya-; At -sunimmala-; A! A? ARAS D? D 
-nalàto, BI C2 -laláto. 
2 Cambodian v. 1. in A? ramsijalavikasito; Er online 
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añ- 
ñāloka Tissa, pp. 13-14; F?=ib. by Vajiravamsa, 


Bauddhavandanagatha (Y! = Bauddhavandanágatha by P 


pp. 47-8; F? = Bauddhavandanagatha pota by Kurs, p. 26), 
etc. (e.g. G = Pathasaliya Buddha dharmaya VII by da 
Silva, Eratna and Vanigatumga, pp. 13-14), in a 
Burmese edition of the Jataka Commentary (A2 I, 
pp. 104-5), in a Sinhalese edition of three Paritta-s 
(H = Pirit tun sätraya saha Narasihagatha ed. Vajirañäna, 
pp. 6-7), as an appendix to an edition of the Puräna- 
Yasodaravata (Y 5 ed. Kuré, p. 18), in an edition of the 
Buddhagadya and Sakaskada (K = ed. Dipankara, p. 8) 
and to an edition of Manopranidhana sivpada (L=ed. 
Ranhami). 


Text II 


l. cakkavarankitarattasupado 
lakkhanamanditaayatapanhi : 
camarachattavibhüsitapado 
esa hi tuyha ? pità narasiho 


2. Sakyakumäravaro 3 sukumälo 4 
lakkhan acittitapunnasariro 5 
lokahitàya gato * naraviro 
csa hi tuyha pita narasiho 


ICE [१1 Kaja HIK -panhi. 

2 A? D' tuyham (in the following verses also). 

3 A? -kumáro varado. 

LANG OFC? CK 107 DARA Ra ES Fi andy. | in pa I sukhumálo. 

5 A? -vicillapasannasariro; CA Gs C? -vittita-, D! -villalu-, EL pi p2 
G and v. l. in PHIL -vilthata-, F3 ~vultita-, Y, tés Er 


RE 
-sariro. = 
49 MS dgalo, 
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3. punnasasañkanibho mukhavanno ? 
Jevanaräna ? piyo naranago 
mattagajindavilasitagami 
esa hi tuyha pita narasiho * 


4. khattiyasambhavaaggakulino 
devamanussanamassitapado 
silasamadhipatitthitacitto 
esa hi tuyha pità narasiho 


5. äyatayuttasusanthitanäso ? 
gopakhumo $ abhinilasunetto 1 
indadhanü-abhinilabhamüko § 
esa hi tuyha pita narasiho 


6. vattasumattasusanthitagivo ? 
sihahanii-migarajasariro 19 
kaficanasucchavi-uttamavanno H 
csa hi tuyha pità narasiho 


A? punracandanibho, F? H I purnasasañkanibham 

3 L has v. 1. -vanna. 3 A? D! -anam 

* In F1 verse 3 is placed after verse 8. 

SEL E? Ft F? F3 G H I ayatatuRga-; C -supanthito; A -sote 
(instead of -ndso). 

6 C! C? E! E? E? and v. 1. in Ct I gopamukho. 

7 A? abhinilanetto. 

3 à is necessary for reasons of metre. 

* A? C? CA D! D? and v. 1. in HK vaffasuvata-. Ct. Sinhalese 
valmata. 

10 EL sariro. 11 Dt -suchavi-, F? L -succavi-. 
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7. sniddhasugambhiramafijusughoso 1 
hingulabaddhasurattasujivho ? 
visativisatisetasudanto 
esa hi tuyha pita narasiho 


8. afijanavannasunilasukeso * 
kaficanapattavisuddhalaláto * 
osadhipandarasuddhasuunno 
esa hi tuyha pita narasilio 


9. gacchati nilapathe viva cando 
taraganáparivethitarüpo 5 
savakamajjhagato samanindo 
esa hi tuyha pita narasiho 


NARASIHAGATHA 


The Sanskrit text is taken from the inanuscript 
Add. 1614 in the University Library in Cambridge (M) 
and from the information received from the Vajracarya 
in the Hiranyavarnamahavihara (N). 


1. snigdhanilamrdukumcitakesah 
süryanirmalatalabhilalatah 9 
yuktatumgamrdukayatanaso ? 
ramgajvalavrtato 8 narasimhah 


DARCOS G H ay. l. in EF? T, sipiddha-, D! D? 
suddha-; A2 C3 DID? H -gambhira-; A? D! D? -saghoso x 
* A? hingulavannaratta-, A F2 Es pe p Peso 
3 A2 afijanasamavannanilakeso. 
5 A2 tárágapaparivaddhitarüpo; Di 
M suryasunirmalanabhilalajah, 
1N komalayuktamydusundarakäyah; M -náfo 
8 M ragajyaldurtatd, N rangajvdlabhrta tam. í 


STOUR hingulabandhusuratta-. 


1A2 I) pe -nalálo. 
gaia; C? -vetthita, 
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uddhalalatah 7 


P NARASIH 


i 9. afijanavarnna 
; kamcanapatravis 
| osadhipändarasuddhasukarnna” 
P esa hi tuhya ? pita narasimhah 

| 


3. ayatayuktasusamcitanaso 
gopamukho * atinilasunetrah ? 
E e 
esa hi tuhya * pita narasimhah 


4. snigdhasugambhiramafijusughoso * 
hin gulavarnnasuraktasujihvah > 
viméativiméatisvetasudanta 
esa hi tuhya 70 pita narasimhah 


5. varttasuvarttasusamcitagrivah LE 
simhahanur-mrgarajasarirah ra 
kämcanasucchavi-uttamavarnna E 
esa hi tuhya ! pita narasimhah 


1 N suvarga iva visuddhalalatah. 
? M pandare. 
2M tujha. 
4 CE. v. 1. -pamukha in the Pali version. 
5 M -netra. 
6 M atinilasunetra, N samanilabhamüka. 
7M tujya. 1 
SM N -gambhira-. ‘ Metrical’ shortening of gamb 
Edgerton, Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit Grammar, § 3. 39). 
9 N hingulivarna-. 
10 M tujha. 
U N bhaktasubhakta-. 
12 N simhahanuman. 
13 M -suchavi-. 
14M tujya. 
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6. gacchati lilapathe suvicitras 
taraganaparivestitartipah ! 
$ràvakamadhyagatah ? sa munindra 3 
esa hi tuhya * pita narasimbah 


7. cakraalamkrtaraktasupado | 
laksanamanditaayataparsnih ? | 
camaracakravibhüsitapàni 
esa hi tuhya ê pita narasimhah 


|| 
8. Sakyakumaravarah sukumäro 7 
laksaņacitrasapūrņaśarīrah 8 
lokahitàya ? gato naravira 19 


esa hi tuhya 11 pita narasimhah 12 


9. amaranadivaracandragajendro 
Maraparajayabhimasuvirah 
sarvagunakaralokaviguddha 
vandami 12 Gautama srimunipadau 11 


1 N táraganamadhyagalacandramásamana. 
2 N bhiksuganamadhyagata. 
3 M frimünindra, N tam frimuni. 
^ M tujha. 
SN -parsni. 
5 M esa hi lujya, N as above. 
7M -rà. 
४ N -citrana. 
9 N lokahitàrtha-. 
19 M narasimha. 
1 M tujya. 
12 M -ha. 
13 N vamdämi. ‘ Metrical’ shortenin 
Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit Grammar, $27, 9). 
4 N -pdde. 


g of vandämi (Edgerton 
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iti Sri-Ya$odharä-krtam 
Sri-Sakyasimhastotram 
samaptam + 


As can be seen by a comparison of these two texts 
the corresponding verses are: 


Pali Sanskrit 
I 1 
Wi 7 
II 2 8 
INS — 
II 4 — 
I5 3 
II 6 5 
RIOT 4 
II 8 2 
II 9 6 
LA 9 


! Dr. D. Schlingloff kindly made a photostat copy of the MS 
Add 1614 together with his transliteration available to me when 
I was working out a survey of Sanskrit literature in Ceylon five 
years ago. 
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THE FOUR LIQUID VOWELS, R, R, L, L, OF 
SANSKRIT AND THEIR INFLUENCE ON 
CHINESE LITERATURE 


Notes on Kumarajiva’s Tung Yün 
> 


(IT UN-HUANG MANUSCRIPT S. 1344) 


THE term siddham means * accomplished’ and was used 
to denote, in tabular form, all the possible combinations 
of consonants with the twelve vowels in the Indian 
language, c.g. ka, kā to kam, kah. In the chapter on 
India in the Chiu-t’ang-shu, it is said that everyone 
studied Siddham which was created by Brahman.! 


This seems to indicate that Siddham was a kind of 


primer, designed for children. In India, Siddham 
was looked upon as auspicious symbols and was used 
for inscriptions. The tabular form of Siddham was 
transliterated by Yi Ching in the T" 
Hisi-ti-lo-suan-tu (siddhirastu) 2 

In 1956, K. H. Van Gulik produced a study of 
the history of Siddham. In a review published in 
T'oung Pao in 1957, Prof. Demiéville dre 
the Shih-szu Yin-hsun by Hsich Ling- 


ang Dynasty as 


W attention to 
yun,” the famous 


See end of the paper for footnote references, 
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poet of the early Six Dynasties (385-433). This mate- 
rial has been discussed before by Chinese scholars in 
connection with the influence of India on Chinese 
Phonological studies.* 

In the Stein Collection in the British Museum 
there is a text entitled Tung Yün by Kumarajiva? 
(S. 1344) which constitutes a very important new 
source of information. On the manuscript is another 
work entitled Siu-to-lo-fa-mén by Kuo Ch’uan * which 
has no connection with the Tung Yiin. Giles in his 
catalogue, unwittingly, took the whole manuscript as 
a single work by Kuo Ch'uan which he refers to as 
an Introduction to Indian Phonology. In the Chiu- 
l.ang-shu is listed a work entitled Stu-to-lo-fa-mén in 
twenty Chuan by Kuo Yü.” It is almost certain that 
this is identical with the second work in the manuscript, 
though the name of the author given in the Chiu-t’ang- 
shu is somewhat different. With the Siu-to-lo-fa-mén we 
shall not be further concerned. 

The T’ung Yün was quoted by Ting Hui? in his 
preface to the Song of Siddham (Hsi-t’an-sun).? There 
are two versions of the Song of Siddham, one now in 
Peking entitled Hsü-liu Hisi-Pan-chan 9; the other entitled 
Fou-shui Leng-chieh Gh’an-mén Hsi-t’an-chan™ is found 
both in the British Museum and in the Bibliothèque 
Nationale. In the Bib. Nationale there are two com- 
plete copies (P 2204 and 2212) and two fragments 
(P 3099, 3082), while in the British Museum there is 
only one fragment (S. 4583). In the preface, it is 
stated: 
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* Translated with annotations by the monk Ting 
Hui of the Central Sacred Mountain of the Tang 
Kingdom, with corresponding sounds in the Clin 
dialect (i.c. in modern Shansi), beginning with the 
four letters 7 7 / 7 from the Tung Yün by Kumiara- 
iiva 2 
From the above one can sec that the Tung Yin 
was made by Kumarajiva, and that although this title 
was not mentioned in any bibliographical records, it is 
identical with that found in S. 1344. So this work 
must be the one referred to by Ting Hui. 

The Tung Yün opens with this statement: 

‘ Originally there were fifty-two letters (varna-s) 
from which one hundred and cighty-two symbols (wén) 
were produced. If these are harmonized with the 
fourteen traditional sounds (svara-s) and combined with 
the five groups of mutes (sparsa), the total number will 
be four million and cighty thousand which only the 
Buddha can comprehend.’ 13 

This of course is an exaggeration by the Buddhist 
followers. 

In the Shosha Shorai Haomon Mok 
Japanese monk Shoei there is the 

“The chapter of Siddham, 
Chuan, translated by Kumärajiv 
paper.’ 16 

In 1917, Lo Chen-yü " reprinted this work. As 
far as we know there is a copy of this yos in. the 
collection of the Sanborin of Koyasan,!8 but according 
to the Bunkyobifuronko by Konishi Jinichi,19 


uroku 14 by the 
following item: 

Niväna Sūtra in one 
a on nine sheets of 


there is 
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another copy printed by Gyogan,? in the 5th year of 
Horcki.2! In Lo Chen-yü's view this work was written 
in the 4th century. But Korishi thinks that it was 
written very much later. 

Now from the fact that in the Stein Manuscript 
we find the Tung Yün by Kumarajiva which agrees 
with what is said in Ting Hui's preface to the Song of 
Siddham, it can be seen that Kumarajiva actually wrote 
a work called Tung Yün as well as translated a work 
on Siddham. Now, in Gyogan’s printed version there 
is a postscript which says: ‘ Copied on the 20th day of 
the 10th month in the 3rd year of Hsien T'ung (862) 
from the monk named Ma at the K’ai Yuan temple 
in Ming Chou, translated by the monk Kumarajiva.’ 
There is also a preface in which there is a passage 
similar to the one in the Stein MS. (No. 1344) of the 
Tung Yün, and it says: ‘ Originally in Sanskrit, the 
Chinese is a translation by Bodhiruci.’ # It seems then 
that apart from Kumärajiva, Bodhiruci also translated 
this work. 

The relationship between the 7"ung-yün and the 
chapter of Siddham, in the Nivdna Sūtra has now been 
clarified. In the T’ung-yiin we find the sentences 
“Lu liu er ch'éng pan’. Whatever the meaning of 
Lu-liu is to be found in a number of texts: 

(1) In the chapter of Siddham in the Nivana Sutra, 
we find a note which says Siddham comes from Lu-liu- 
lu-lou with which it begins.” 

(2) As we quoted earlier, T'ing-hui says in his 
preface to the Song of Siddham beginning with the four 
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letters lu-lui-lu-lou (7 7 / /) from the Tung Yün by 
Kumärajiva. 

(3) Annen in his SAittan-zó 2९ quotes Hsich Ling-yun 
as saying: ‘ The four letters lu-lui-lu-lou do not figure 
in the first 34 letters of the alphabet and are therefore 
rarely found in common usc. ‘They are separately 
listed." 27 

(4) In the Fan-yi-min-yi-chi,?8 it is said that Siddham 
is the general heading of the chapter, the rest consisting 
of the chapter, begins with a & and ends with r 7 17 

Bühler, in his /ndian Paleography, has pointed out 
that the letters r 7 Z l a preserved in the works of 
Hsüan Tsang. We can now see that these letters are 
in fact mentioned in works a good deal carlier than 
Hsüan Tsang. Since the Six Dynasties, various trans- 


literations for the four letters are to be found in Chinese 
Buddhist works, as listed below: 


lu-liu-Iu-lou à mirvana sii Tai-s 2 
ou Maha Parinirvang sülra Tai-sho 12, 


translated and augmented p. 655 


by Huci-yen disciple of 
Kumärajiva 


li-li-lou-lou Maha Parinirvana sūtra 


Tai-sho 12 
translated by Fa- 


hsien 
Ji-li-lu-li ditto 
(Palace : ditto 
alace version, Japan) 
li-li-lou-lou ditto 
(another version) 
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Ji-li-lu-lu Amogha 
Kukai 


li-li-lu-lu Wei Ching 


li-li-li-li T’ung-wén Yün-tung 
the part on “Indian letters ? 
(Ch'ing Dynasty) 2 


Why, we may ask, is the work called JVivana-Hsi Tan 
chan? The answer is that there is a connection between 
the Niväna Sitra and Siddham. In particular there is 
a section called * Wen-tzu-pin ' 3* in the Mivana Sūtra 
which deals with Siddham. According to the JVivana 
Sitra the four letters r 7 1 Í stand for Buddha, Dharma, 

angha and Abhidharma respectively.*! It is perhaps 
for this reason that when people of the T’ang Dynasty 
ame to compose Buddhist hymns, they made use of 
these four letters as Ho-sheng,3? flatus vocis (like tra la 
ala). We can take the Song of Siddham by T'ing-hui 


as an example: 
Hsien-lien-hsien " ” > 

Firstly, the vulgar are lacking in insight 

They treat one another to wine and meat 

They get into disputes and fights through slanderous words 
and deeds, 

They refuse to part with Avidya w hich they embrace, 

Lu liu lu lou, hsien lien hsien.?? 

Hsiang Lang-huang °? "* °° 

Secondly, the vulgar are lacking in thought 

Deceit and lies rise out of perversions 1n their minds. 
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The true poisons and the four falsehoods vie for supremacy 
in them. 
Lu liu lu lou, Hsiang lang huang.?! 


At the beginning of each verse there are three 
sounds which are repeated. The same sounds occur 
at the end preceded by lu-liu-lu-lou. I have oniy 
quoted two of the cight verses. 

There is no doubt that lu-liu-lu-lou is an imitation 
of the chapter of Siddham, from JVivàna Sülra. As to 
the sounds at the beginning of cach verse, we do not 
know clearly their origin. But let us take Hsiang-lang- 
huang and have a good look at these sounds to see if 
we could find out anything about their origin. In the 
Ssu-Sheng-pu (tables of Four Tones) of Shen Yüch,5 we 
find two arrangements of syllables related in sound as 
well as in tone. It is interesting to note that all three 
words Hsiang-lang-huang are found in the two lists. 

Let us go back to the problem of the influence of 
lu-liu-lu-lou in subsequent ages. In T 
banquets, there were often singing 
as Ho-Shéng (two persons pl 


"ang times, in 
and dancing known 
ay and sing together) ४7 
performed by the Hu people. See Hsin-T’ang Shu 
(The Biography of Wu Pin-yi) 28 2 

Do we know anything about th 
In the Hsi-hsiang by Tung Chich 
following lines: 

(Song by Ch'iau Ho-shéng:) 
private affairs in your heart, 
lo-]ai ’ .39 


€ term Ho-shéng? 
-yuan, we find the 


“Do not mind the 
and chimes with li-li- 
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It is well known that the Ch'iau Ho-shéng here 
is the same as the Ho-shéng mentioned above.3? So it 
would seem that in singing the Ho-shéng, the syllable 
li-li-lo are used as flatus vocis. As pointed out in the 
examples we gave earlier, syllables very similar to these 
were used in Buddhist works like li-li-lu-lu ** mentioned 
by the monk Amogha. 

Li Yeh of the Yüan Dynasty in his Ching-chai- 
chin-ku-t’ou 17 says that the musicians in Kuang Ning in 
Trang times when singing the Wei-ch'eng-ch'u (Song 
of City Wei) by Wang Wei? used la li li lai as Ho-shéng 
in the first two and the last line after the fourth word. 
This seems to agree with what we found in the Song 
of Siddham and the flatus vocis in the Ho-shéng. 

Chang Yen (born in 1248-?) in his 7 zü-yüan ® has. 
the following two lines: 

“Li, being long-drawn, is murky, while /o is 
clear. For the end 6-6 is used, but a pause ling-lun is. 
used. ss 

The use of li lo ling lun as Ho-shéng is again 
reminiscent of * lu lin lu lou’. 

In the Chin Dynasty we find examples of songs 
by Chuan-chen-chiao written in the Tao-lien-tze 
form % included in Wang Chih and T'an Ch'u-tuang's 
poems. These songs always end in the syllables. 
li-lo-ling, li-lo-ling.9? 

Furthermore in the song Huang Ying-erh?! com- 
posed by the Ming poet Wang Yiieh,® the syllables 
li-lo-lo-li-lo were also used. In the canon of the 
Chen-K’ung Chiao * the following lines are found: 
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Glapping heartily to sing li-lo j 
Singing li-lo in the journey to the west.55 


In the Buddhist ballad current in Vict-nam like 
the Thién-nhién cu-si vuóng nhà pháp (८८ in. Thüong-st nga 
luc in Trân trièu dat tên bhál-dién luc, are found the 
following lines: 


“The villagers playing the flute which has no 
strings and singing lo-li-li, li-lo-lo, lo-lo-li during the 
sacrificial days; it does not belong to any musical note 
like Kong, Shang, Chio, Yü, Chih.’ 56 

Thus we can see the practice of using the li-lo as 
the flatus vocis transmitted from Kumärajiva to recent 
times. "Thus Siddham has an unexpected influence on 
Chinese literature for some cight centuries and this 
extended even to compositions by followers of the Tao 
and other religions. 

One final point: there is a piece of music for the 
lute which is called Hsi-t?an-chan which can be traced 
to a score called San-chian T^ung-sheng 57 probably of the 
Ming Dynasty. There are 2] sections. As printed in 
the popular collection Ching-hsiao Ju-mén, Chinese 
transliteration of Sanskrit letters arc written on the 
side of the score, c.g ka-ka-ka, ca-ca-ca, la-la-la, ta-ta-la.3® 
pron EC this piece under the title of 

, O has this same feature. "This 
shows that Siddham exerted an influence on MT 
mental music as well. 

The four letters 7 7 | | with the 


exception of the 
vocalic 7, have not been used for 


Many centuries. 
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They are absent from the modern alphabet. Itisa 
curious fact that they should survive in China and 
acquire a totally new function. This is, perhaps, an 
interesting sidelight on Indian cultural influence on 
Chinese literature. 


Nole: This paper was originally given asa public lecture in 
the School of Oriental and African Studies of the University of 
London, in May 1966. 


The references in Chinese to the footnotes follow on pp. 590-2 
below: 
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TWO TENTH CENTURY BAS-RELIEFS 
DEPICTING THE RAVANANUGRAHAMURTI 


Tue “ Ravananugrahamirti’ myth appears to have 
been a popular one during the Angkor period in Cam- 
bodia. References are often made to it in inscriptions, 
while sculptors were fond of employing it in decorating 
lintels, frontons and even incorporated it in the com- 
position of mural bas-reliefs. 

The legend runs that Ravana, chief of the Raksasa-s, 
who had just taken possession of Lanka and dethroned 
his brother, Kubera, was passing through Saravana, 
birth-place of Karttikeya, when his eye alighted on a 
mountain, the slopes of which were terraced to form a 
splendid garden. Filled with the desire to see its 
beauties at close quarters, he was proceeding up the 
mountain-side when his chariot was stopped by a 
strange individual, named NandikeSvara, who had a 
monkey’s head grafted on a dwarf’s body. The dwarf 
refused to let Ravana proceed on his way, pointing 
out that Mahadeva and Uma were on the mountain 
and no one was permitted to intrude upon their privacy. 
Irritated by this action, Ravana insolently taunted 
NandikeSvara on his simian appearance. The latter 
took grave offence at such behaviour, cursed Ravana 
and predicted that he would meet his end at the hands 
of a people with features similar to his own. This 

38 
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prediction infuriated Ravana, and he resolved there 
and then to tear up the mountain by its roots and, by 
strenuous exertions, he succeeded in shaking the massive 
structure. Up the mountain, the quaking produced by 
Ravana’s efforts alarmed Uma, who sought refuge in 
Siva’s arms. The God, however, remained unper- 
turbed, and merely exerted pressure on the rock beneath 
with his big toe. The quaking stopped, and the 
mountain subsided, crushing Ravana beneath it. Pros- 
trate under Siva’s foot, and unable to free himself from 
its pressure, Ravana began to shed bitter tears; and 
thus it came about that, for a period of one thousand 
years, Ravana lay imprisoned, crying out in distress, 
and trumpeting forth Siva’s praises. At the end of 
this long period of suffering and lamentation, the God 
relented and set Ravana free. It was to commemorate 
his thousand years of weeping that the chief of the 
Raksasa-s received the name of Ravana. 

As is the case in Indian epigraphy,? Khmer inscrip- 
tions contain many references to this myth. But, for 
the period which concerns us—the 10th century—we 
will confine ourselves to examining the Phnom Bayang 
stele,’ which dates from the reign of Y. 
that is to say from the end of the 9th ce 
thus only slightly earlier than the b 


a$ovarman 1, 
ntury, and is 
as-reliefs we are 

1T, A. Gopinatha R 
1916, pp. 217-20. 

? Sivaramamurti, * Iconographic Gle 
Arts Asiatiques 4, Paris, 1957, p. 49. 

3 G. Cocdès, Inscriptions du Cambodge, 


ao, Elements of Hindu Iconography, Madras, 
anings from Epigraphy ’, 


t. I, Hanoi, 1937, p. 258. 
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about to describe. In the prasasti to this inscription, 
the following passage occurs: ‘Que Siva au lourd 
chignon protége votre fortune, lui dont le pied a, 
comme conséquence de la souffrance causée par son 
poids, fait pousser à (Ravana) aux dix visages des cris 
emplissant tout l'espace d'un bruit assourdissant.? 

To the best of our knowledge, the first occasions 
on which this legend is portrayed in stone are on two 
lintels found in the Battambang area. One of these, 
discovered at Bhümi Ür Tà Gi, is today housed in the 
museum located within the precincts of the Bodhi Val 
pagoda, while the other—a more recent , discovery 
found at Prasad Tüol Pallank—is in the Battambang 
Provincial Museum. On the second of these lintels, 
the panel on which the legend is represented is centrally 
placed and, despite its worn condition, the quality of 
the carving Is exceptionally fine. The fashion in which 
the subject is treated is closely akin to the style evolved 
at Koh Ker, which enables the lintel to be dated to 
the period just prior to the middle of the 10th century. 
The entire surface is carved with a foliage motif, repre- 
senting the mountain, while Siva, Uma and Ravana 
are the only personages with a role in this legend to 
be represented. It should be noted, moreover, that 
the figure of Ravana is on a larger scale than that of 
the God and the Goddess. In this panel, Ravana’s 
back is turned, one knee rests on the ground in order 
to give him a solid purchase, while the trunk is in a 
vertical position, and the head thrown back. This 
posture enables him to employ his battery of arms, 
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which are displayed in a fanlike formation, for the 
purpose of shaking the mountain. In the carving, 
Ravana is portrayed—strange to say— with only one 
head. But this head is adorned with a diadem, knotted 
at the nape of the neck, while the chignon is held in 
place by a hair-net enriched with a pattern of crowns 
of diminishing size, a fashionable design in the middle 
of the 10th century.! In the top half of the panel, 
and dominating the chief of the Räksasa-s, Siva sits 
in the attitude of réjalalitasana, expressive of ease and 
nobility. Umi is on the left side of the panel sheltering 
in the shadow of the God with only her bust visible. 
She is a tiny figure, with a gentle, almost fearful 
expression on her face. In this very simple scene, the 
gestures are natural, and the line flows smooth and 
unbroken. It is obvious that the sculptor has derived 
pleasure in portraying the serene majesty of Siva, and 
the powerful, well co-ordinated physical effort of the 
demon-king. The beautiful curve of Ravana’s back 
inevitably recalls a similar movement rendered in the 
statue of a pair of wrestlers from Pasid Thom (Koh 
Ker).? There is no suggestion of dr 
tion, while the elegant fig 
good-breeding. 


ama in the composi- 
ures convey an impression of 


We will content ourselves with a sun 
tion of the lintel at Bodhi Val pagod 
already illustrated.’ Here, 


nmary descrip- 
à, which has been 
the style of the carving is 
1J. Boisselier, La statuaire Khmër 
joy, WLI 125. 
8 M. Giteau, Les Khmers, Fribourg, 1965 


e el son évolution, Saigon, 1955, 
aibid., pl. 46. 
» 12. 73, fig. 96, 
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entirely different, while the legend has been treated in 
far greater detail, three bas-reliefs being employed for 
this purpose. On the right-hand panel, Siva is shown 
riding in a chariot, flanked by two female figures, while 
the left-handed one represents the Tripurantakamirti. 
It is the central panel, therefore, which concerns us. 
This shows no evidence of any pretence at elegance of 
style, and the approach to the legend is a robust and 
humorous one, which invests the bas-relief with a naive 
charm, and classifies it as * popular art’. The moun- 
tain is a solid construction, built up of small lozenges, 
filled in with a mass of foliage, which culminates in a 
saddleback, its line broken by a succession of rounded 
summits. In the foreground, a rocky platform is 
indicated, where Siva and Uma sit enthroned, and 
under which Ravana lies trapped. In front of this 
platform, Ravana’s shoulders rise from the imprisoning 
rock, while his four legs protrude from the far side of 
Siva's throne-room floor. No attempt has been made, 
however, to suggest the nature of the physical con- 
torsion, which would enable these two detached extre- 
mities to form part of one and the same body. Indeed, 
realism has been sacrificed by the craftsman to his 
desire to convey the impression of a body crushed by 
the overwhelming weight of the mountain under which 
it lies. In conformity with the legend, Ravana is 
furnished with ten sets of arms; and, whereas the 
sculptor of the lintel in the Battambang Museum has 
represented the demon-king with one head, the crafts- 
man, who carved the lintel at the Bodhi Vàl pagoda, 
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portrays him in the guise of the ‘ ten-faced one’, to 
whom reference is made on the Phnom Bayang stele, 
Furthermore, the method resorted to for the purpose 
of affixing these heads to Ravana’s body is unique, 
For, whereas the device generally resorted to by Khmer 
sculptors to resolve the technical problein presented by 
a traditionally multi-hcaded personage was to group 
the heads together, and to arrange them in tiers con- 
nected to the parent-body by a single neck, the solution 
adopted in the case of the Bhümi Ur Ta Gi lintel is to 
portray them, cheek by jowl in a continuous row; the 
central head being shown full-face, while the remainder 
are ranged four on the right side of the central head, 
and five on the left. 

On this lintel, Siva is represented seated on the 
mountain in the attitude of rajalalitàsana with a trident 
in his right hand, while Uma is placed on his left with 
her legs dangling from the rocky dais, and her arm 
slipped through that of the God. Both personages 
convey an impression of tranquillity, and no trace of 
emotion can be detected either 
facial expression. Siva's foot ls rc 
protruding from the back of Ràv 
faced central version— who, 


in their bearing, or 
sting on the chignon 
ana's head —the full- 
for his part, does not 
appear to be seriously incommoded by its presence. 

A fourth figure is likewise represented in this bas- 
relief, and is to be seen Standing near R 
stick in his hand. It can be identifie 
due to the fact that it has 
human body. The small bas 


avana with a 
d as Nandikesvara, 
à monkey's head 


i and a 
-relief is ¢ 


arved with that 
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clear-cut precision, and in that naive style, which is 
peculiar to ‘primitive art’. The craftsman has done 
more than give sculptural form to his imaginative 
conception of the actors and setting of a familiar legend. 

Neither the lintel from Bhümi Ur Ta Gi, nor that 
from Prasad Tüol Pallank show that boldness in com- 
position and sense of drama, displayed in the treat- 
ment of this theme on the fronton at Banteay Srei, 
which post-dates them by some decades, and in the 
mural bas-reliefs at Angkor Vat and the Bayon res- 
pectively: the former carved nearly two centuries, and 
the latter two and a half centuries later. Nonetheless, 
they merit attention, in our opinion due to the 
iconographic singularities displayed in their composi- 
tion—Rävana represented with a single head, and the 
presence of Nandike$vara, both unique features in the 
history of Khmer art—and, also, to the fact that they 
reveal, in different ways, essential characteristics of 
Khmer artistic production: the one by its elegant com- 
position and harmonious line, and the other by the 
sense of vitality it conveys, and by the evidence it 
affords of an ability to give spontaneous expression to 
inspiration. 
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GERHARD OBERHAMMER 


NOTES ON THE TANTRAYUKTI.S 


INDIANS tried to analyse the formal clements which 
gave form to a scientific work (tantra), in the same way 
that they tried to analyse the clements of a debate 
(vàda) ; for practical usage they collected these elements 
in lists and explained them. These rules for the 
composition of scientific works date back to a time 
as early as the váda-doctrinc. But, whereas at least 
two traditions may be established for the vada-doctrine,} 
only a single form of tradition seems to have existed 
for the tantrayukti-s. Both the Carakasamhita, containing 
a short enumeration of the terms that belong to the 
fantrayukti-s, and Suéruta and Kautilya, who provide 
not only this enumeration but also a definition and short 
explanation of these terms, agree to such an extent 


with one another, that we are justified in speaking of 


One single tradition.? The follow 
trate the relationships of the 
terms with one another.? 


ing table will illus- 
se three versions of lists of 


1 äda-trad;t: ; 
oe vada-tradition leading over Caraka to the JVyayasütra-s 
and the other that is to be found in the Buddhistic váda-com- 
pendiums as for instance the Prayosasüra, Cf G. Oberhs T: 
* Ein Beitrag zu den Vada-Traditionen Indiens ? WS Pc 
pp. 63-103. MSs WARSO 7, 1963, 
2 This seems to pass, however, o f 
T Jnd » Only for the old perio 
_ The tantrayukti-s are to be found in Cürakas imis Siddhi 
sthanam 12, 69c-77b, Susrutasamhita, Uttaratantran 165. x M os 
ArthaSastram 15. 1, 1-70. am 09, Kautiliya- 
The article by W. Ruben: * Zur Frü 5 
: à cM i curorühgeschishteqeue de 
Philosophie—Beitráge zur Titeraturwissenschaly d indischen 
rcistesge- 
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‘TRANSLATION In 


1. adhikaranam topic KO) S( C 
2. vidhänam statement of contents K(2) S(21) C(21) 
3. yogah employment K(3) S(2) GQ} 
4. padarthah meaning of word K(4 S(3) G(4) 
3. helvarthah reason K(5) S(4) C3) 
6. uddefah mention K(6) S(5) C(6) 
7. nirdesah exposition K(7) S(6) C(7) 
8. upadesah advice K(8) S(7) C(I0) 
9. apadesah reference K(9) S(8) C(ll) 


———M— 


schichte Indiens’, Festgabe Hermann Jacobi, Bonn, 1926, pp. 346-57 
—in its main arguments superseded by later studies—has valuable 
suggestions for the question of the íentrayukti-s in regard to the 
knowledge of the material and some individual points. Kautilya's 
tantrayukti-s, however, do not seem to have been * eine [zwecklose] 
Erfindung dieses denkerisch veranlagten Staatsmannes ? (p. 352), 
as Ruben wants to have it. The very fact that the connection of 
the doctrine of the tantrayukti-s with the work of Kautilya is very 
loose points against his authorship. The only purpose of the 
chapter can be to show that the work of Kautilya, the Arthasastra, 
was composed ‘according to the rules’. In this sense Kautilya 
begins his exposition of the /antrayukti-s with the words tad 
(=Sastram) dvdtrimsacyuktiyuktam (AS 15. 1. 3) and ends with the 
statement evam Sästram idam yuklam elabhis tantrayuktibhih . . . (AS 
15. 1.71). He establishes each of his tantrayukti-s with an example 
of his work. This is exactly the same method as used by the 
author of the Yuktidipika some centuries later. Cf KD, 
p. 2,9-5,21. This purpose, however, can be fulfilled only if 
the tantrayukti-s were for him given rules for the composition of 
scientific works. Ruben's hypothesis of a historical descent of the 
three versions starting with Kautilya—over Susruta—to Caraka 
may still be sustained, although the grouping of Caraka must be 
left open because adequate definitions are missing. The selection 
of the deviating categories only is of no significance here. Never- 


theless we have adopted the grouping that Ruben had suggested 
for the three versions. 
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a a —————— 
TERM | TRANSLATION IN: 
10. atidesah application K(10) S(10) 6 12) 
11. pradesah indication K(11) S(9) G 5) 
12. upamanam analogy K(12) — = 
13. arthapattil implication K(13) S(13) C (13) 
14. samsayah doubt K(14) S(24) C (24) 
15. prasangah similar consequence K(15) S(15) G 15) 
16. viparyayah contrary K(16) S(14) C 19) 
17. vakyasesah completion of a sentence K(17) S( 12). = 
18. anumatam agreement K(18) S(20) 0 (22) 
19. gyakhyanam explication K(19) S(25) 0 23) 
20. nirvacanam derivation of a word K.(20) S(27) C(31) 
21. nidarsanam illustration K(21) S(28) C(30) 
22. apavargah exception K(22) S(11) C(18) 
23. svasamjñā one's own technical term K(23) S(26) C(27) 
24. pürvapaksah provisional view K(24) S(18) G(20) 
25. ultarapaksah final view K (25) — m 
26. ekantah generally valid sentence K(26) S(16) C(16) 
27. andgataveksanam reference to a future K(27) S(22) C(26) 
statement 
28. alikrantaveksanam reference to a past K(28) S(23) C(25) 
statement 
29. niyogah restriction K(29) S(29) C(32) 
30. vikalpah option K(30) S 30) C(33) 
31. samuccayah combination K(31) S(31) G(29) 
vr ap aid what is understood K(32) S(32) C(28) 
33. anaikantah not generally valid — $(17) GE 
sentence 
34. pralyutsarah opposition L (34 
35. uddhárah refutation MEAS 
36. sambhavah union = “= S 
37. vakyadosah fault of argumentation s pe p 
38. prayojanam purpose — G(8) 
39. nirnayah decision " — C(9) 


— (19) re OM 
ENSE omm 
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With regard to its purpose and awareness of the 
problems, the doctrine of the ¢antrayukti-s does not 
essentially differ from the presentations of the vada- 
doctrine. Only a difference in the subject-matter—on 
the onc hand, we have the spoken language of the 
debate, and on the other hand, the written composition 
of a scientific work—causes the difference of the topics 
dealt with. The /antrayukti-s, again similar to the vada- 
doctrines, had their influence on later times, without 
which the written, scientific style of the classical period 
in India would be hard to understand. 

The parallelism of the tantrayukti-s and the vada- 
doctrine shows itself not only with regard to the prob- 
lems and the approach to them, but also in the fact 
that certain terms appear in both traditions. The 
mutual influence of the two doctrines can be ascer- 
tained in historical times; a fact which can only be 
hinted at here.t 

Thus we may show as a typical example the use 
of tantrayukti-s for a definition of vada-categories in 
several passages of the JVyayasutra-s. In NS I. 1. 33 the 
pralijüà is defined as sadhyanirdesah. Nirdesah, again, is 
a technical term of the tantrayukti-s, which is defined by 
Kautilya as vyasaväkyam, “a detailed presentation °, and 
contrasts with uddesah, which is defined by him as 
samasavakyam. Thus the formulation of NS I. 1. 33 
gains a content historically more concrete, and is 


1 Cf. Ruben, loc. cit., pp. 351 fF., passim. 
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obviously to be interpreted in the sense of *a detailed 
presentation of the things to be proved ?. 

In a similar way we find in the definition of the 
nigamanam NS I. 1. 39 the term apadesah used in the 
technical sense of the tantrayukti-s. A padesah is described 
by Kautilya with the words evam asäv üheli, i.c. as a 
reference to an authority. With Suéruta the motivat- 
ing character of the term apadesah is even more explicit, 
when he defines: amena karanena iy apadesah. NS 
I. 1. 39: hetvapadesat pratijnayah punarvacanam migamanam 
is, therefore, interpreted historically, to be rendered in 
the following way: * A conclusion is the repetition of a 
statement on the strength of a [motivating] reference to 
the reason! We find the same use of the root apadis- 
in the sense of the lantrayukli-s in the definition of the 
fallacious reason, which is called prakaranasamah : yasmät 
prakaranacinta sa nirnayärtham apadistah prakaranasamah.* 
Finally we may refer to the definition of the means of 
cognition, sabdah, in NS I. 1. 7, which is defined as 
apiopadesah using the tantrayuktih : upadesah. However, 
upadesah is defined by Kautilya as evam varlitavyam iti 
upadesah. This is also followed in Sugruta’s definition 
evam ity upadesah. The aplopadesah may therefore be 
interpreted here as the teaching of 


à Competent person 
in the sense of how to beh 


ave, and not so much in 

1 This meaning of ° motivating reference ? shows the historical 
link to the use of the term apadesah for the logical reason (hetuh) 
in the Vaisesika-system, which has preserved another lantrayukti xm 
the name of the example of the proof, i.e, nidarsanam a 3 


2 NS, 1. 1. 7. Me 
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the sense of a theoretical instruction. Adding to these 
examples those of the tantrayukti-s which appear as 
separate items in the table of categories of the vada- 
doctrine or of the Nyayasätra-s respectively, namely 
upamanam, arthapattih, samsayah, nirnayah, prayojanam and 
vakyadosah, one finds the close relationship between the 
two traditions becoming even more obvious. 

The development of the doctrine of the tantrayukti-s 
remains largely in the dark. A discussion of the tantra- 
Jukli-s in the Yuktidipika,! a work written approximately 
in the 6th century A.D., which I had the privilege of 
reading for the first time with the scholar in whose 
honour this volume is being brought out, shows, 
however, that these were still important for the composi- 
tion of a scientific work. In order to prove that 
his work is of a scientific character the author 
puts himself the question: ke tantragunah kiyanto và, 
and he answers it with the following lines: 


sälrapramänävayavopapattir 
anyinala samsayanirnayoktih | 
uddesanirdesam anukramas ca 
samphopadesav iti tantrasampat I! ® 


1 Published for the first time by Pulinbehari Chakravarti as 
no. 23 of the Calcutta Sanskrit Series, Calcutta, 1938. A second 
edition based on two further manuscripts by Ram Chandra 
Pandeya appeared under the title: Yuktidipika, an ancient Com- 
mentary on the Samkhya-Karika of Igvarakrsna, Delhi—Varanasi 
—Patna, 1967. As the first edition is out of print for a long time 
the quotations will be given according to this edition, thereafter 
abridged as YD. 8 YD, p. 2, 10-12. 
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There is no doubt that this enumeration is 
and comprehensive presentation of the 


a new 
lantrayukti-s 


lantrayukti-s 
later. He starts his discussion with the words £e 


even though the author mentions othe 


lantra- 


sulropapatlya- 
dayas tantragunah. Thus we have proved this section a 


close unit, the more as the author of the l'uktidipika 
uses 1n 1£—quite on purpose—the term /antragunah, that 


gunāh and he finishes it with the words ek 


deviates from the usual term /antrayuktih. In the fol- 
lowing mention of further /antrayukli-s, however, he 
sticks to the traditional term /antrayuktih. In addition 
to this he brings occasionally within 1105९ parts dedi- 
cated to the lantraguna-s a wider discussion or at least 
an exact definition of the /antraguma-s in question. 
Where he mentions, however, the traditional /antra- 
yukti-s, he confines himself to a simple statement. 

There should be no doubt therefore that the doc- 
trine of the fantraguna-s, as appearing in the lines quoted 
above, springs from a definite source, which must have 
given a presentation of thesc terms in a manner deviat- 
ing from thc old list. It is therefore useful to put 
together the definitions given by the author of the 
Yuktidipikd, which seem to go back to this source, and 
to compare them with the old definitions 

1. sätram: First the author gives the do finition of 
the term: sücanat sülram; sücayati làms lan arthavisesan iti 
sülram Io this definition he adds two verses that 


contain the characteristics of a sūtra as an ey idence: 


& 


1 YD, p. 2, 10 and YD, p. 5, 15. 2 YD, p. 2, 18 
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alpaksaram asamdigdham säravad visvatomukham | 
astobham anavadyam ca sütram sütravido viduh Il 


It is worth noting that the author thought it necessary 
to comment on the term astobham with the word apunar- 
uklam. Basically the second verse has the same content 
as the first: 


laghüni siicitarthant svalpaksarapadani ca | 
sarvatah sárabhütani sitrany ähur manisinah ॥ 7 


The appearing of a satra (sutropapattih) as a de- 
manded quality for a scientific work cannot be found 
in the traditional list of the /antrayuküi-s. This is a 
specific innovation of the doctrine of the /antrayukti-s, a 
change that indicates clearly a new aspect of the 
scientific production. The free development of a 
doctrine, evident from the revisions and redactions of 
the sätra-s of the various schools, has given way to a 
development of the doctrine characterized by com- 
menting on authoritarian basic texts. References to 
the sira have become necessary stylistic elements of a 
scientific work. 

2. pramanavayavopapattih: Similarly we do not find 
a model for the existence of means of cognition 
(pramanani) and proof (avayavah) in the older treatment 
of the /antrayukti-s, even though the inclusion of these 


1 YD, p. 2, 23 and 261.; both verses are also quoted by 
Vacaspatimisra in his .Vyayavarttikatatparyatikaà (Calcutta Sanskrit 
Series 18, p. 70, 13 f. and 16 f.). It is obvious that the Yukti- 
dipikà which he quotes as Rdjavarttikam | (Samkhyatattvakaumudi, 
Calcutta Sanskrit Series 15, p. 115, 15) is his source in this case. 
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two groups of problems in the doctrine of the tantra- 
Jukti-s was made easier by certain lanlrayukli-s, which 
may be regarded as first steps in the scope of this 
doctrine. The author of the Yuktidipika neither gives 
definitions of the means of cognition nor of the individual] 
members of a proof; instead, he refers to the treatment 
of these problems within the frame of his work. In 
this case the school-doctrine had evidently gone beyond 
the rather archaic definitions of the fantraguna-s. 

3. apinald: The definition passed on by the 
author of the Juklidipikà runs: padärihakārtsnyam asega- 
tanyinala.* Earlier we find the anyanala only as a sub- 
group of the vada-category vakyaprasamsé but not as one 
of the tantrayukli-s.? In the doctrine of the lanlraguna-s 
we find it as the demand for the complete treatment 
of the subjects of the scientific work in question. 

4. samsayanirnayoklih: The term samsayah, defined 
as sdmanyabhidhanam samayah? in the doctrine of the 
lanlraguna-s, appears in the traditional list of the tantra- 
Jukti-s in all three versions, though Kautilya and 
Susruta sec it differently with regard to its essence. 
Kautilya has ubhayato hetuman arthah samíayah,! while 
Susruta gives the definition in the form ubhayahetudar- 
Sanam samsayah. On the other hand, the definition of 
samsayah, as it can be found in the doctrine of the 
lantraguna-s, corresponds clearly to the possibility of 

1 YD, p. 4, 14. 
2 CF, Carakasamhila, Vim. sthinam 8, 54 f, 


in relation to the proof only. 
EOD) DE 


» Where it is treated 


* AS, 15. 1. 32. 
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doubt that is the first mentioned in WS I. 1. 23 within 
the samsaya-definition, which is: samananekadharmopa- 
patteh . . . visesapekso vimarsah samsayah. The expression 
visesapeksah used in this definition refers quite clearly to 
the nirnayah in the sense of the definition of the term 
in the éantraguna-doctrine. There the definition of this 
term is visesabhidhanam nirnayah.+ 

Apart from Su$ruta we do not come across the 
concept of the nirmayah in the old tradition of the 
tantrayukti-s. Susruta, however, defines the nirnayah as 
lasya ( = pürvapaksasya) ultaram, so that it does not become 
a complementary term to samsayah—as the doctrine of 
the tantragupa-s has it—but to pürvapaksah. Nor does 
the nirnayah of the Nyayasitra-s, which is defined in 
NS I. 1. 41 with the words vimrsya paksapratipaksabhyam 
arthavadharanam, seem to correspond to this concept of 
the nirnayah as a counterpart to samsayak. The concept 
given by the doctrine of the /antraguma-s rather seems 
to have had its model in an older form of this topic, 
which again is indicated by the remark wisesapekso 
vimarsah in NS I. 1. 41. This is strengthened by the 
fact that the given nirnaya-definition of the JVyayasütra-s 
may be connected with regard to its wording vimr$ya 
paksapratipaksäbhyäm not so much with the definition of 
the tarkah—to which it is the complementary concept— 
as with the samsaya-definition. Thus the same polarity 
samsayah-nirnayah which we find in the 'antraguna- 
doctrine would emerge. 


1 YD, p. 4, 25. 
39 
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5. uddesah and nirdesah: Clearly both these terms 
have their origin in the tradition of the /antrayukti-s. 
The definition passed down by the author of the Yukti- 
dipikà runs: samksepavacanam uddesah.! This corresponds 
exactly to Kautilya’s samdsavakyam uddesah,? a definition 
that can be found in SuSruta in the form samásakathanam 
uddesah. There is even a verbal agreement with Susruta 
in regard to the definition of the term nirdesak that is 
defined by the author of the Yuktidipikà as vistaravacanam 
nirdeíah.? | Su$ruta defines the nirdesah in the same way 
as vistaravacanam. Furthermore an agreement in mean- 
ing with Kautilya, who has the probably older form 
vyasavakyam * can be noted. 

In the case of the two terms uddesak and nirdesah 
we have—by a lucky coincidence—an interesting piece 
of evidence that shows that the method of presentation 
appropriate to these two terms, namely enumeration 
of the subjects to be treated and afterwards a detailed 
discussion of the same, was differentiated by other 
teachers in other ways.—Here, however, the doctrine 
of the lantragunah goes directly back to the old tradition 
of the tantrayukti-s, as can be seen from the almost 
similar definition.—Paksilasvämin, in his Nyayabhasya, 
makes the following remark on the method of presen- 
tation, which he uses in accordance with the Nyaya- 
sätra-s: trividha casya Sastrasya pravrttih, uddeso laksanam 
pariksa celi. tatra nàmadheyena padarthamatrasyabhidhanam 


DAS EAN TS. 
“AS 15, 3,15. 
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uddesah. tatroddistasya tattvavyavacchedako dharmo laksanam. 
Jaksitasya yathalaksanam upapadyate na veti pramanair ava- 
dharanam pariksa! Jt is obvious that this is the same 
problem as in the case of the /antrayukti-s. It cannot 
be decided, however, whether these three terms, 
uddesah, laksamam, and pariksa, stem from an unknown 
lanlrayukli-tradition or whether they are a special form 
developed in the Nyaya. No doubt, these three terms 
must have developed out of the pair uddesah-nirdesah by 
differentiating the vistaravacanam of the mirdesah in 
Jaksanam and pariksa according to its content. 

6. anukramah: This tantrayukti, whose definition in 
the doctrine of the fantraguna-s is padärthänäm anupuruya 
samnivesopadeso *nukramah,? forms a clear further step in 
the development of the term vidhànam which we find 
in all three versions of the tantrayukti-s. Kautilya 
defines this term as sastrasya prakarananupürvi. The 
same definition, only slightly altered, may be found in 
Susruta as prakaranänupürvyäbhihitam vidhanam, where 
we can see that the wording of this definition comes 
closer to that in the /antraguna-doctrine. Another indi- 
cation of this close relationship to Susruta is the term 
padärthak as it is used by the tantraguna-doctrine to 
define anukramah. This term has to be understood in 
the sense of the Susruta-definition yo "rtho *bhihitah siitre 
pade và sa padärthah and not in the sense of the Kautilya- 
definition, according to which padärthak has to be taken 


1 Nyäyabhasya, Poona, 1939, p. 10, 2-4. 
2 YD, p. 5, 3. 3 AS, 15. 1. 6. 
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as padāvadhikah.* It is interesting to note that in both 
the tantraguna-doctrine and in Suśruta, padarthah is 
used in about the same sense as in MS I. 1. 1. 

7. samjňā: This term has only a weak equivalent 
in the term svasamjia that appears in the three old 
versions of the lantrayukti-s. But unlike samjñä in the 
lantraguna, svasamjna in the lantrayukti is essentially 
related to its own system. Thus Kautilya defines it as 
parair asamitah Sabdah,? while Susruta renders the same 
idea with the words anyasástrasümanyà svasamjna. 

However, the definition samjñipratyäyanarthah $abdak 
samjňā, given in the lantraguna-doctrine, does not know 
this attempt at a definition but it takes up a remark 
in Patanjali’s Mahabhasya. For there we find the fol- 
lowing definition: yaya pralyäyyante sa samjña, ye prati- 
Jante te samjüna ii The subdivision of the term 
samjna also points to the direction of the linguistic 
analysis of the grammarians rather than to that of the 
lantrayukti-s. Yor, the discussion of the two subgroups 
of the samjid runs: sã ca dvividhà. arthanibandhana svarüpa- 
nibandhaná ca. tatrarthanibandhanarthavasenarlhakriyapeksà. 
Jatyadyarthasvarüpantarbhàvi _yatharthas tathabhitam eva sam- 
Jhinam pratyayayati. lad yathà pacako lavaka ili. svarüpa- 
nibandhana punah sampnipralydyanopayamatram. svarüpa- 

mátropakarimt vindvayavartham Samayavasad atathabhitam apt 
samjhinam pralyäyayali. tad yatha gajakarno "svakarna iti. 

LAS, 15. 1. 10. 2 AS, 15, 1. 51. 

8 YD, p. 5, 5. 

1 Mahäbhäsya, ed. Kielhorn, vol. I, p. 38, 90 f. 

5 YD, p. 5, 5-9. 
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This disposition reminds us of Patanjali’s four 
groups of words: catugtayt $abdänäm pravrttih, jatisabda 
gunasabdaih kriyasabda yadrechasabdas caturthah,* for jatih 
in the expression Jatyadyarthasvarüpantarbhavi has cer- 
tainly no reference to a philosophical table of cate- 
gorics, but much rather to theories of the kind of 
Patanjali’s four groups of words. In addition to this, 
the division of the samjña into one that is arthanthandhana 
and one that is svaräpanibandhanä could indicate that 
within the lantragupa-doctrine the last category of words 
in Patafijali, namely the proper names, has been 
absorbed in the group of the svarüpanibandhanà samjna. 
The arthanibandhand samjià then coincides only with the 
first three categories. 

8. upadesah: This last fantraguna also has an 
equivalent in the three versions of the old /antrayuti-s. 
Kautilya defines this term as evam vartitayyam ity upa- 
desah. It cannot be decided with certainty whether 
Su$ruta in his definition evam ity upadesah altered the 
text on purpose by using upadesah in a less concrete 
sense. It might be possible that he wanted to save 
this term thereby from a restriction to the meaning 
‘ prescription °. In any case it is a fact that the lantra- 
guna-doctrine in the Yuktidipika in its definition itikarta- 
vyataphalasamakhyánam upadesah® with the words itikarta- 
vyatā- takes up Kautilya’s definition. At the same 
time, however, it goes beyond Kautilya’s definition by 


1 \Mahabhasya, vol. 1, p. 19, 20. 
3 4$, 15. 1. 19. 3 YD, p. 5, 12. 
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transferring the weight from the meaning * prescription ” 
(evam vartitavyam) to that of ‘instruction ° in regard 
to the matters that result from a prescription ( phala- 
samakhyanam). This enlargement of the meaning 
of the term upadesah could already have had its 
model in the conception of Sugruta or in one similar 
to his. 

Thus we have discussed the doctrine of the /antra- 
guna-s as found in the Yuktidipikä. The relationship to 
the old tradition of the /antrayukti-s is beyond doubt, 
both in regard to its purpose as formal clements— 
which are to guarantee the perfectness (sampat) of a 
scientific work—and in regard to the selection of certain 
terms and the concrete form of their definitions. On 
the other hand we have also seen great deviations from 
the old tradition of the lantrayukti-s. They are obviously 
due to a development of the old doctrine, possibly 
under the influence of the vada-tradition, leading from 
Caraka to the Nyäyasätra-s, and—in the particular 
problem of the term samjñâä—under the influence of 
grammar. 

The influence of grammar in the problems of the 
lantrayukli-s may be shown by yet another example. 
After the doctrine of the tantraguna-s the author of the 
Yuktidipikd adds the following remark: ilikaranam pra- 
karartham; evamprakara anye ‘pi drastavyah, tad yathü 
ulsargo "pavàdo "lideía ityadih. As in-the case of the 
tantraguna-s the author exemplifies each of these terms 
—though without giving a definition. 


l à a and closes this 
discussion with the words i euam a 


mya api trantrayuktayaft 
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Saky@ tha fpradaríayitum.! Apart from atidesal these 
terms, obviously regarded by the author of the Yukti- 
dipikà as lantrayukii-s, are not to be found in the old 
tradition of the tantrayukti-s. They are, however, to be 
found in grammar, for instance in Patanjal's Maha- 
bhäsya : katham tarhime Sabdah pratipattavyah, kimcit samanya- 
visesaval laksanam pravartyam yenalpena yatnena mahato 
mahatah sabdaughan pratipadyeran. kim punas tat. utsarga- 
pavadau. kascid ulsargah kartavyah kascid apavadah. katham- 


jaliyakah punar utsargah kartavyah kathamjatiyako "pavadah. 


samanyenotsargah kartavyah. tad yatha karmanyan. tasya 
visesenapavadah. tad yathà alo *nupasarge kah? 

A comparison of the two terms utsargak and apa- 
vadah in the Juktidipika makes it clear that the terms in 
the two texts are identical: latrotsargah prakrtiviräpam 
vyaktam, sarüpam cety apavadah, tadviparita ity utsargah, tatha 
ca pumän ity apavadah® The term atidesah may have 
come from either the grammar or the tradition of the 
lantrayukti-s; this, however, is only in the conception of 
Kautilya, who defines this term with the words uktena 
südhanam  atidesah As yet another reminiscence of 
the grammar, the expression ittkaranam prakärärtham 
with which the discussion of these three additional 
terms starts? may be mentioned. It reminds us of 


! YD, p. 5, 16 fT. 2 Mahabhasya, vol. I, p. 6, 3-7. 

3 YD, p. 5, 17-19. The examples in these lines are taken 
from Samkhyakarika 8 and 11. 

5 4$, 15. 1. 93. Sugruta has changed the meaning of this 
term when he defines: prakrtasyänägatena sadhanam atidesah. 


5 YD, p. 5, 16. 
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Katyayana’s third varitika to Panini I. 1. 44: ilikarano 
rthanirdesarthah.! The definition of the Yuktidipikà is 
also found in the Kasika: itikaranah prakararthah2 

All this gives the impression that at the latest at 
the time of the Yuktidipikà certain terms of grammar, 
that had a function similar to that of the lantrayukti-s, 
were also regarded as tantrayukli-s, whose selection no 
more seemed to coincide with the old tradition. 

In the present state of knowledge about the mate- 
rial it is not yet possible to write a final study on the 
origin and development of the doctrine of the tantra- 
Jukli-s. The hope remains, however, that these notes 
on the tantrayukti-s presented here may be a modest 
addition to our knowledge of (1९४८ concepts, which, 
once completely investigated, will let us see the prin- 
ciples of literary scientific composition in the India of 
the classic period. 


1 Mahabhasya, vol. I, p. 102, 3. ? Kafkg V 2,93 
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SOME NOTES ON THE UTTARA-YAYATA 


EMBEDDED in the Adiparvan of the Mahabharata} is a 
text of apparently Upanisadic intentions which deserves 
to be noticed. Sukthankar, the editor of the Adi- 
parvan, disagrees: * The . . . eschatological discourse 
between Yayäti and Astaka . . . is in part most obscure 
and incoherent, and so clumsily worded as to be 
almost unintelligible.” He proceeds to dismiss it as an 
‘old interpolation’. This, however, does not mean 
more than that it is an old text which was inserted 
rather early into what was to become the Mahabharata; 
a priori it might well be older than the text with which 
it became combined. 

This text, the Uttara-yayata, is found in MBA. 
I. 81-8. It follows immediately after the yaydtyupa- 
khydna, hence apparently its name: ‘Latter Days of 
Yayati’. It seems to me likely that the Story of 
Yayati was adopted into the text first, for its contents 
are of primary concern to this part of the Adiparvan 
which deals with genealogies. It gives the story of 
Devayäni and Sarmistha, who by Yayati become the 
mothers of the famous Five Nations named after their 


1Vishnu S. Sukthankar, The Mahabharata: the Adiparvan 
(Poona 1933), Addenda et Corrigenda, p. 992. Of course all 
Mahabharata quotations are from the critical edition. 
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sons Yadu, Turvasu, Druhyu, Anu and Piru. It ig 
the descendants of Piru who prevail and the Bhàrata-s 
of the epic derive from the Paurava-s. 

Even though the Story of Yayati may be prior as. 
far as the text of the Mahabharata is concerned, it 
cannot be said that the Uttara-yayata is simply a later 
appendix to it. It is conceived of as a text in its own 
right: the theme is completely new and not prepared 
in any way by the Story of Yayati; except for Yayati 
himself all the persons who figure in it are different: 
although sloka-s occur, it is largely composed in another 
metre; and the style is markedly different. I believe 
it is justified to assume that two different texts existed, 
the Story of Yayati and the Uttara-yayata, that the 
former was incorporated into the Sambhavaparvan 
because of its genealogical interest, and that the latter 
was brought along, or later added, because of the 
identity of its hero. 

The Story of Yayàti proper ends with I. 80; this. 
is clear from the final Sloka I. 80. 27, which contains 
a benediction: “But from Piru springs the Paurava 
dynasty, in which you yourself have been born, O King 
(Janamejaya), to rule this kingdom mightily for a 
thousand years.’ The following chapters, 81 and 82. 
give the appearance of being transitional. Chapter 81 
is the kind of summary chapter which so often precedes 
the fully developed story in the epic: after consecrating 
Piru, Yayati departs for the forest, goes to heaven, 
falls from heaven back to carth, remains suspended in 
the sky, and returns to heaven in the assembly of the 
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Kings Vasumat,! Astaka, Pratardana and Sibi. This 
occasions a question from Janamejaya, to whom the 
story is being told, whereupon Vais$ampàyana promises 
to tell him yayáter utlaräm katham; the remainder of 
the chapter describes Yayáti's dire mortifications in the 
forest. 

[n ch. I. 82 it is described how Yayati is much 
honoured in heaven. Sakra? appears and questions. 
him about the words he used when he transferred the 
kingdom to Piru. Yayāti does so in one sloka (I. 82. 5), 
then launches into praise of gentleness of temper and 
speech. All this seems prefatory to the main * narra- 
tive ° of I. 83-8. 


Synopsis of I. 83-8. 


I.83. Indra asks Yayati: who is his equal in 
tapas? Y. declares that no one is. Indra says that 
because of this disdain Y.’s worlds are coming to an 
end. Y. requests him that he then may fall among 
the good (sat). Indra consents. Y. falls and on the 
way is sighted by Astaka, who asks who he is. 

I. 84. Y. identifies himself * and states that he is. 
falling; he declares his superiority over the others. 
Astaka remarks that knowledge bestows seniority. This. 
occasions a discourse by Y., apparently to establish his 
knowledge. Fate (dista) is stronger than acts, and this 

l sic; the king’s name will later be Vasumanas. 

? but later the name Indra will be used. 


3 but in I. 84 it is the ‘Envoy of the Gods’ who tells him to fall. 
4 He will be asked to identify himself twice more, I. 87 and 88.. 
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insight leads to equanimity. Hereupon Astaka recog- 
nizes him as a ksetrajia, a guide who knows the country, 
and he asks about the dharma-s. Y. describes how after 
a thousand years! each time he moved from ‘ great 
worlds’? to the world of Indra, to the world of Praja- 
pati, to the world of God after God. ‘Then the Envoy 
of the Gods said three times * Fall!'. His merit having 
been used up (Ksmmapunya) he falls? lamented by the 
Gods, to Astaka's ritual site. 

I. 85. Astaka asks why he fell. Y. replies that 
once one's merit is used up, Indra and the Gods desert 
one. A.: how does one use up one’s merit, where 
does one go? Y.: to the hell-on-earth (bhauma naraka). 
A.: what becomes of the creatures when they have 
died? Y.: after their last gasp they spend countless cons 
—sixty or eighty thousand years—then they are pushed 
out by the Raksasa-s of the bhauma hell? A.: after 
falling, how do those who are dead (bhūta) become 
embryos? Y. now embarks on a difficult discourse, 
which we shall analyse below (1. 85. 10-20). A. asks: 
how can a mortal find the best worlds? Y. 


extols 
equanimity. 


‘In the Story of Yayati, too, the millennium is the 
time unit; Yayati belonged to the Krta Yuga (I. 85, 1). 

On the notion of “world? now see J. Gonda, The Sanskrit 
Word Loka (Transactions of Amsterdam Academy 1967). 

3This must derive from a different version than 1, 84, where 
the reason for Yayati’s fall is his self-glorification, . 04, 

1j,c. the samsdra. 

5 In bhaumd raksasah (85. 8), 


usual 


bhauma stands for bhaumanaraka. 
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I. 86. A. asks about the acts of the various 
asrama-s. Y. describes them. A.: how many kinds of 
hermits are there? Description by Y. 

I. 87. A. asks: by whom have you been sent, 
where is your kingdom? Y.: I have been cast to the 
bhauma hell; I chose to fall among good people. A. 
implores him not to fall, offering him his own worlds. 
Y.: no one but a Brahman can accept gifts; being a 
Ksatriya he declines. Pratardana then enquires what 
worlds are coming to him and offers them to Y., who 
declines. 

I.88. Vasumanas asks about his worlds and 
wants to give them to Y., or to sell them for a stalk of 
straw. Y. declines any false bargains. Sibi asks about 
his worlds and offers them; Y. declines. Then five 
golden chariots appear which take them to heaven by 
way of the sun’s rays.! Because of his generosity, Sibi 
outpaces them all. A. once more asks Y. to identify 
himself; Y. is revealed as the maternal uncle of them 
all. He had conquered the earth, and given it to the 
Brahmans. 


Analysis of I. 85. 10-20. 


It would seem that Sukthankar's strictures apply 
particularly to this * eschatological discourse’; still, on 
closer analysis it becomes far more intelligible than 
Sukthankar held. The key to the understanding of the 


lef. GhUp. VIII. 6. 5; the notion is accepted in Vedantasütra-s 
IV. 2. 17. 
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text is that it is based on a naturalistic and lolkloristic 
account of transmigration which in essentials is closely 
related to that presented in Chändogya Upanisad V. 9.8 
‘Once this parallelism is observed, the interpretation 
falls effortlessly into place. 

In I. 85. 9 Astaka asks: ‘ How do they become 
(bhavanti), how do they become a new being (abhavanti), 
how do those who have been before (bhiilah) become 
embryos?’ We should read katham bhülä for the mean- 
ingless Kathambhülà adopted in the critical edition. 


In I. 85. 10 Yayati replies: 


asram relah puspaphalanuprktam 

anveli lad vai purusena srstam : 
sa vai lasyà raja apadyate vai 

sa garbhabhütah samupaiti tatra ! 


* À drop, clinging to a flower of a fruit, gocs into the 
sperm; that is ejaculated by the man. He indeed falls 
into the flux of the woman; 
embryo.’ 


there he enters as an 


This corresponds exactly to ChUp. V. 10. 6: the 
souls on their downward 
(abhra) ; then they become 
“having become a cloud, 
[on earth] born as rice 
sesamum and beans. 
departure is very difficult. Now, if a man eats that as 


his food, if he then emits hi 

its his spe ‘the 

2 a ts hi: Sperm, then he (th 
soul”) becomes once more,’ 


route have become mist 
the rain cloud (megha), and 
it rains. They are here 
and barley, herbs and trees, 


From these, to be sure, the 


The asra of our text 
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should be understood as ‘ (rain)drop °, instead of the 
normal ‘ tear’. The parallelism of our text and CAUp. 
offers for puspa the intention of ‘ vegetable’. The geni- 
tive tasyah must refer to the woman with whom the man 
cohabits. Rajas * menstrual flux’ is either used meto- 
nymically for the womb, or might refer to the woman’s 
orgasmic emission. ChUp. V. 10. 7 has simply yonim 
äpadyeran; the same verb is used here: apadyate. The 
sa in c and d must refer to the being that is reborn; 
cf. in GhUp. V. 10. 6, tad bhüya eva bhavati, where tad 
is not the subject of bhavati, but an adverbial * then °: 
in the next line the subject is masculine: /e . . . yonim 
Gpadyeran. Apart from the curious usages of asra and 
rajas (no doubt deliberate to sound enigmatically Upa- 
nisadic), the message of the verse is clear enough. 


I. 85. 11: 


vanaspatims causadhis cavisanti 

apo vayum prthivim cantarikgam | 
caluspadam doipadam capi sarvam 

evam bhütà garbhabhüta bhavanti \ 


“They enter the trees of the forest and the herbs, water, 
wind, earth and sky; [and thus] the entire two-footed 
and four-footed creation: thus those who have been 
become embryos.’ 

The words vanaspati and osadhi parallel the same in 
ChUp. ५. 10. 6; similarly vayu and antariksa are given 
in V. 10. 5, the latter as akasa. The verse elaborates 
the previous one, as is shown by the repetition of 
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garbhabhüta. As in verse 9, the text in d makes much 
better sense if we read bhūiā separately, instead of 
evambhütà adopted in the critical edition. 


EGS. I>: 
Astaka uvaca: 


anyad vapur vidadhatiha garbha 
ulahosvit svena kayena pati | 
apadyamano narayonim elam 
acaksva me samsayat prabravimi || 


* Astaka said: “ Does the embryo take on another 
shape, or does it transmigrate with its own body, when 
it enters this human womb? Explain to me, I speak 
from doubt." ° 

I see no justification for critical ed. kamena (marked 
doubtful), while there is good manuscript authority for 
kàyena; graphically the difference between the two 
characters is often minimal or nonexistent. Also, 
ulähosuit indicates a contrast: ‘or else?’ either a 
new body or its own’, make sense; ‘ either a new body 
or by its own desire’ makes none. Astaka’s question 
is well taken; that it is raised implies that there must 
have been an inchoate 


migrating “ subtle body”, 
1. 85. 13: 


EM er 

Sariradehadisamucchrayam ca 
caksuhsrotre labhate kena Samjnam | 

etat tatluam sarvam deaksva prstah 
ksetrajfiam lam tata many 


notion of a permanent trans- 


ama sarve M 
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“In which way does it obtain the full growth of bones, 
body and so forth, eyesight and hearing, consciousness. 
Explain this entire fact at mv qucstion; for we all deem 
vou, friend, as one who knows the country.’ 

Sarira in contrast to deha! While it is possible that 
a distinction between siksmasarira and sthiladeha is 
intended, I prefer Sarira in the older sense of the hard 
part of the body. Caksuhsrotre stands pars pro toto for all 
the senses. ‘Consciousness’ for samjña is not to be 
taken too literally; it probably corresponds to manas or 
buddhi. Tattvam has a competitive variant tam nak; 
but tattvam ‘ basic fact, or principle in individuation ° 
makes good sense just in this context of speculations 
where especially Samkhya likes to use /attvani; tattvam 
sarvam might be translated ‘all the /a/fza-s". The 
word Ksetrajia here does make one pause in this context; 
after all, Yayati, on his way to rebirth, is technically 
a ksetrajta. While it may possibly be a pun, assuming 
that the word already had acquired its technical sense, 
its use elsewhere in the Uttara-yayata makes me choose 
the older meaning of ‘ guide’. But this word bears 


< 


watching. 


J. 85. 14: 
Yayätir uvaca: 
vayuh samutkarsatt garbhayonım 
rlau retah pusparasdnuprktam | 
sa laira tanmatrakrtädhikärah 


kramena samvardhayatiha garbham | 
40 
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*Yayàti said: “ Breath draws up into the embryo's 
womb, at the [mother's fertile] season, the germ that 
had been mixed with the juice of flowers. It, carrying 
out its task with the fanmaätra-s, in this, gradually brings 
the embryo here to growth." ’ 

I take “yonim here as accusative of direction, retah 
as object. Vayuk no doubt stands for prána, which later 
in Sàmkhya accompanies the subtle body in trans- 
migration. Here, too, it is not identical with the 
“soul” that becomes the garbha but accompanies it. 
The retak pusparasanuprklam is the asram puspaphalanu- 
prktam of verse 10, the vital drop clinging to the 
vegetable which has become mixed with the pusparasa, 
which in turn makes up the sperm.  Tanmätrakrtädhi- 
kara permits of several translations. If taken as a 
noun it is a Karmadhäraya “the qualification effected 
by the tanmatra-s °; but this would provide a new subject, 
whereas the sa of c idiomatically resumes vayuh of a: 
also, such an adhikdra seems hard to understand as 
operating independently. If adjectival and a Bahu- 
vrihi, it means cither (the wind) ‘by which the 
adhikdra is cffected by means of the lanmáalra-s ^, or 
‘for which an adhikara is effected 
The choice rests on the me 
have the Samkhyan me 
realm is onc 


by the /anmátra '. 
aning of /anmátra. Does it 


aning of *those objects whose 
of the five elements that 


À are perceived by 
the senses (light—visible 


object—eyesight) ^? It is 
clearly already a factor in the evolution of the senses. 
In origin, the word is a Bahuvrihi * that of which the 
measure is that [sense] ?, namely, the sense which is 
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the * measure ? or pramana of the object sensed. I take 
it that here /anmatra is loosely used as “factor accom- 
panying the evolution of a sense’, and the entire 
compound then means ‘ [the breath], which functions 
at this point (/atra) by means of those factors °. 


ie tds WSs 


sa jayamano vigrhitagatrah 
Sadjnananisthayatano manusyah | 

sa Srolrabhyam vedayatiha sabdam 
sarvam rüpam pasyati caksusa ca | 


* When born, when his limbs are stretched out, man, 
possesing the bases on which the six perceptions are 
founded, perceives sound here with his ears, and sees 
all that is visible with his eyesight.’ 

Vigrhitagatra, namely when the limbs have been 
loosened from their foetal position. The ayatanani of 
course are the senses among which here the manas is 
included. 


I. 85. 16: 


ghranena gandham jihvayatho rasam ca 
lvacà sparsam manasa veda bhàvam | 

ity astakehopacitim ca viddhi 
mahatmanah pranabhrtah Sartre | 


“With his nose he knows smell, with his tongue taste, 
with his skin touch, with his mind thought. Thus, 
Astaka, know from the great-spirited one the augmen- 
tation of the breathing creature in the body.’ 
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[ep] 
n2 


Bhava might equally be translated by ‘ feeling", 


since the manas is the faculty of both thoughts and 
emotions. Upaciti, lit. ‘increase’, here refers to the 
growth of the body and the faculties of the person 
born. The question is whether mahalmanah is a genitive 
appositional to prdnabhriah (in which casc, as applied 
to a new-born baby, mahátman means even less than it 
usually does in the epic), or to be taken as an ablative 
dependent on viddhi. The evidence of a reading mahat- 
manah pranabhriam (to which mahälmanah—-abl.—and 
pranabhytah—gen.—is a lectio difficilior) makes me decide 
for the second alternative. 


Astaka uvaca: 


Jah samsthitah puruso dahyate và 
nikhanyale vapi nighrsyate và | 

abhavabhiitah sa vinàfam etya 
kenātmānam cetayate purastat | 


* Astaka said: ‘ The embodied person who 1s burnt or 
buried or ground has become a nothing when he has 
come to his death. In which way does he know 
himself from before? ^? ? 

Samsthita * properly constituted ^. Nikhanyate ‘is 
buried’, a practice known in the Ved ' 
ground to dust’, namely the bones surviving from the 


1 No ans : f 
cremation. No answer will be orthcoming to the 
1 5 
question of d. 


a; nighrsyate “is 
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[. 85. 18: 

Yayatir waca: 
hilvà so ‘sin suptavan nistanitoa 

purodhaya sukrtam duskrtam và | 
anyam yonim pavandgranusari 

hitvà deham bhajate rajasimha ॥ 


‘Having relinquished his spirits, like a man asleep, 
having gasped his last breath, having set before him 
his good and evil acts, he follows after the Breath to 
another womb; having shed his body, he enjoys another, 
O lion among kings.’ 

Nislaniiva, epical gerund of ni-stan, surely here 
‘to give forth the death rattle, to expire °.* Puro-dha 
‘to place before, as a guide’, the meaning being that 
his karman sets the way. Pavane is the vdyu of above. 
Anyäm yonim dependent on anusari with verbal govern- 
ment. 

I. 55, 197 

punyäm yonim punyakrto vrajanti 
papam yonim pápakrto vrajantt | 
kilah patañgas ca bhavanti papa 
na me vivaksasti mahanubhava ॥ 


“To a good womb go those who have done good, to 
a bad womb go those who have done evil. The evil 
become worms and flies. I do not wish to speak [of 
them], O majestic one.’ 


1 not recorded in this sense by Monier Williams. 
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On this cf. ChUp. V. 10. 7; perhaps the papah of ¢ 
(apparently different from those who are 


merely 
papakrt) correspond to the low (ksudréani) constantly 
reappearing (asakrdavartini) creatures that go by neither 


of the two routes, the third order of * Be born! Dic!" 
of ChUp. V. 10. 8, about which nothing is further 
said. 


J. 85. 20: 


caluspada dvipadāh saipadas ca 
tatha bhülà garbhabhütà bhavanti | 
akhyatam elan nikhilené sarvam 


bhüyas tu kim prechasi rajasimha i 


* Four-footed, two-footed, and six-footed —thus do those 
who have been become embryos. This has now all 
been told entirely. But what more do vou ask me, 
O lion among kings ? ? 

Again, read tatha bhūtā for lathübhüla. The pada-s 
a and b, like 11 c and d, echo 9 c 
governing question was asked. 
1. 85. 9-20 is precisely bracketed, 


and d, where the 
Thus the instruction 


The Utlara-yáyáta as a * baronial’ Upanisad. 


I trust the reader will 


agree that there is little 
that is obscure 


> incoherent, or even clumsil 
this discourse. Within the Uttar 
forms a tight little text, 


y worded in 
a-yayata as a whole it 
which in a straightforward, 


land which 


BAUp. VI. 2. 16. 


re c पर BY त f E 
are called hija patangd yad idam dandasükam in 
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though still primitive way describes the process of 
transmigration, and describes it through a person who 
is about to go through it. While I have placed due 
stress on the relations with ChUp. V. 10, and thus by 
implication BAUp. VI. 2, we have no evidence that 
the author actually knew these Upanisad-s. We should 
rather prefer to look upon the Uttara-yayata section as 
a narrative dramatization of beliefs which also found 
expression in the Upanisad-s. From this point of 
view, the text appears to be of a genre with such texts 
as the katha Upanisad, metrical and narrative and even 
bardic in style, where the bardic tradition, in an admit- 
tedly later age, intersects with the Upanisadic tradition. 

On reflection there is nothing surprising in the 
thought that there must have existed numerous exempli- 
fications in the bardic tradition of * Upanisadic' 
questions and answers, which, embedded as they were 
in the rhapsodic repertory, might with some justice be 
called ‘ baronial lore’. Now, it is peculiarly interest- 
ing that just the transmigration account of the Uttara- 
yayata that parallels those of the Chandogya and Brhadä- 
ranyaka is by the Upanisad-s themselves declared to be 
baronial in origin. ChUp. V. 3. 7 has: yam na prah 
fvaltak pura vidya brähmanän gacchati * this lore has not 
gone to the Brahmans before you’, and BAUp. VI. 2. 8 
reads: iyam vidyetah pürvam na kasmim$ cana brahmana 
wasa ‘this lore has not lodged before this with any 
Brahman’. These two statements make it quite clear 
that it was part of the tradition of this particular vidya 
that it belonged to the baronial lore. 
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I do not intend here to revive the old question of 
whether therc was any special Ksatriya wisdom from 
which the Brahmans were excluded, but rather to 
quoted 
and to place the 


suggest an answer to the questions which the 
Upanisadic statements must raise 
statements in a meaningful context. 

It is hard to believe in the existence of ‘two 
cultures ^, a Ksatriya and a Brahman one. 
the epics and Upanisad-s present the 
intimate interrelationship between Br 


Rather do 
picture of an 
ahman and baron. 
Yet, when we compare the epic with the previous 
Vedic literature, it is clear that we can make a dis. 
tinction between on the one hand the baronial entourage 
with his purohita-s, surely reinforced by the village 
Brahmans, and on the other hand the true Brahman 
experts, highly trained Specialists in a difficult and 
recondite lore which found its superb expression in the 
really grand Srauta rituals which they conducted. 
However sharply competitive with one another at 
times, they did constitute 
separate from the 
the grand Sraut 
Vajapeya were 


4 community of specialists 
local baronial estates, 

a rituals of Räjasüya, Av 
eminently the 
still they were occasional affairs. Many of the priests 
were almost constantly on tour 
communitics for extended periods. On 

they universalized their knowledge. and 
variations between fakhà-s in a Ved 
very minor— , but this ky 
specialized character, 


To be sure, 
amedha and 
celebrations. of barons, 


and away from their 
these tours 

thus the 
à remained really 
1owledge remained of a highly 
Higher Speculation, as we begin 
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to meet it in the later Brahmana-s, Aranyaka-s and 
Upanisad-s, would be expressed in the universe of dis- 
course that their occupation and preoccupations had 
provided. These priests were by no means mytho- 
poets; a patron interested in the myths behind the 
rites must often have been disappointed by their spe- 
cialized accounts: thin, not at all fleshed out to a baron 
accustomed to headier stuff by his own bards. 

Far more striking than the presence of kings in 
the Upanisad-s is their absence in the Brahmana-s. It 
is here that one might expect proudly flaunted names 
of superb regal patrons who helped institutionalize 
specialliturgies. We must conclude that this * prescienti- 
fic science" was simply beyond the ken of the barons; 
baronial interest in liturgy was strictly practical and 
they left the priests to their own devices. However, 
when their speculations began to touch on the after-life 
and the heaven to which the barons since the Rgveda had 
so confidently looked forward became at least proble- 
matic, we find the barons at once participating in the 
discussions. There is good reason to suppose that the 
barons were at least as interested in their own hereafter 
as their priests and had quite possibly more questions 
to ask of their own conduct, if this conduct predeter- 
mined their future life. While only a few names are 
mentioned in the Upanisad-s—which remained Brah- 
manic texts transmitted in specialized groups—it can 
be safely assumed that there existed a thriving oral 
literature which raised the same questions and provided 
the same answers, but to a different audience and in 
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a different style. We can look upon them as a kind 
of bardic counterpart to the Brahmanic Upanisad-s. 
lt is a text like the Uttara-yayata which gives us an 
insight into its contents and forms. 

While the parallel Upanisadic passages give an 
abstract account of the devayana and the pitryäna, the 
bardic text dramatizes it as the story of one who 
actually travels the way. All the discussants are kings 
themselves.! ‘There is no intimation that the eschato- 
logical lore presented needs a priest for its promulga- 
ton; it is the report of a royal eye-witness. The pro- 
tagonist Is Yayati, a grand baronial hero. He is little 
known in earlier literature; RV. 1. 31. 17 and X. 63 
know him as the son of Nahusa and a patron of sacri- 
fices. In the genealogies of the Adiparvan he is made 
into a great ancestor, the cighth from Daksa himself, 
the father of the Five Nations, among whom the 
Paurava-s predominate. 

It would seem to me that we can understand the 
so-called baronial provenance of the Upanisadic vidya 
best if we, with the aid of the Uttara-yayata, accept 
the existence of a well-known bardic story with royal 
heroes in which the facts and progress of transmigration 
was described. It may, for that matte , have even 
been an early form of the Uttara yayata itself. ‘The 
present text displays a number of discrepancies and 
inconsistencies which are best understood as the result 


1 Among whom Pratardana, 


(KausUp. III. 9). 


himself! connected with a vidya 
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of varying versions which at a fairly late date were 
consolidated into one version. And a variety of versions 
should point to both antiquity and popularity. 

While it would be rash to extrapolate from this 
instance—though on closer reading of ihe epic more 
may appcar—-wc find good reason to accept that side 
by side with the Upanisad-s there existed a bardic 
literature seized with similar concerns. It is not 
necessary to assume that that literature always would 
have had to wait on the problems and solutions pro- 
vided by the Brahmans. They may well have been 
mutually reinforcing, so that there may have been some 
cause for Pravahana’s contention in the Chandogya that 
this was a baronial lore: that very much the same 
conceptions return in the typically baronial Uttara- 
vüyáta is at least very curious. But this is probably 
as far as we may go. That the Upanisadic accounts 
and the Uttara-yayata deal with transmigration should 
not seduce us to the conclusion that the baronial 
literature produced this basic philosopheme exclusively- 
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LUDWIK STERNBACH 


ON THE SANSKRIT M/TI LITERATURE 
OF CEYLON 


1. THE VYASAKARATA AND CANAKYA’S APHORISMS 


ABBREVIATIONS 


a. attributed to. 

ABavA. Abhandlungen der Bayerischen Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften, Phil. Kl. 

AIK. Alamkárakaustubha of Vis$ves$vara, KM 66. 

AIR. Alamkäraralnäkara of Sobhákarainitra, Poona Oriental 
Series 77. 

Amd. Alamkaramahodadhi of Narendraprabha Siri, GOS 
95. 

Auc. Aucilyavicaracarcá of Ksemendra, KM I. 115-60. 


Bahudar$ana Bohcodurson or Various Spectacles, being a choice 
collection of Proverbs and Morals in the English, 
Latin, Bengalee, Sanscrit, Persian and Arabic 
language, compiled by Neelrutna Haldar, Seram- 
pore, 1826. 

BhPr. Bhojaprabandha of Balläla, Panduranga Jàvaji, 

Bombay, $aka 1854. Also: Bhojaprabandha of 

Ballaladeva of Banaras, ed. by Jagdishlal Shastri, 

Motilal Banarsidass, Patna, 1955. 


Bhs. Satakatrayadi-subhdsitasameraha of Bhartrhari, ed. 
by D. D. Kosambi, Singhi Jaina Granthamala 
23, Bombay, 1948, Also: JVitifataka . . . of 
Bhartrhari edited with Hindi and English 
Translation , . . by P. G. Nath, Bombay, 1896 
(Nath), 

Bodhi. Bodhicaryavatara of Säntideva, Colombo, 1959, 
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BrDh. 
C. 
CNr. 
Cr. 


DhN (P) 


Dhv. 


GOS. 
GP. 


H or Hit. 
HJ. 


Kpr. 


Kt. 
LN (P). 


Brühmadharma in Pratnakamranandini, Benares. 

Cänakya’s aphorisms (See Cr.) 

Cänakya-nili-Sästra Version. See Cr. 

Canakya-Niti-Text- Tradition (Canakya-Niti Sakha 
Sampradäya) by L. Sternbach, vol. II, parts 
ILIII, Vishveshvaranand Indological Series 29, 
Hoshiarpur, 1967 (CNr in vol. I. 1) 

The Dhammaniti in Ancient Proverbs and Maxims 
from Burmese Sources; or The Niti Literature of Burma 
by J. Gray, Trübner and Co., London, 1886. 
(Pali) 

Diwanyaloka of Anandavardhana in Haridas Sanskrit 
Series 66. Also KM 25. 

Gaekwad’s Oriental Series. 

Garuda-purdna of Maharsi Vedavyasa, ed. by Jiva- 
nanda Vidyäsägara, Calcutta, 1890. 

Hitopadesa. 

Hitopadesa: The Sanskrit Text with a grammatical 
analysis alphabetically arranged by F. Johnson, 
second ed., Hartford-London, 1864. 

Indische Spriiche, Sanskrit und Deutsch, herausgegeben 
von O. Bóhtlingk, Zweite vermehrte und verbe- 
sserte Auflage I-III, St. Petersburgh, 1870-3. 

The Süktimuktávali of Bhagadatta Jalhana, ed. by 
Embar Krishnamacharya, GOS 82, 1938. 

Kavyapradipa of Govinda, KM 24. 

Kävyanusäsana of Hemacandra, KM 71. 

Kavitümrlaküpa-satpadyaratnakara, Calcutta School- 
book Society’s Press, 1828. 

Kavyamala, published by Nirnaya Sagar Press, 
Bombay. 

Kävyaprakäsa of Mammata, BORI, 1950. Also 
AnSS 89. 


Kathárnava, as quoted in IS. 
The Lokaniti in Ancient Proverbs and Maxims from. 


Burmese Sources; or The Niti Literature of Burma by 
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MBh (R). 


Medh. 
MKS. 


Mn. 


NBh. 
Nitimaüjari 
NKy (13). 


NS (OJ). 


NI 
0.5.5. 
I 
PD. 


PN. 


PO. 
PP. 


J. Gray, Trübner & Co., London, 1886. (Pali 


and in JASB 47, part I, Calcutta, 878, pp. 239 fr 


Mahabharata, by Maharsi Vedavyasa, edited by 
Pratāpacandra Roy, third ed., Calcutta. 1886-8, 

See Mn. 

Die Strophen der Mádhavànalakathi von 
Schóhl, Halle c. d. S. 1914. 

Manu-smrti with the Manubhäsya of Medhatithi 
(Medh.), edited by MM. Ganganatha Jha, vols. 


Hermann 


1-2, Bibl. Ind. 256, Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Calcutta, 1932. 

Naräbharana in Malayamdrutah 1. ed, by Dr 
Raghavan, Tirupati, 1966. 

Nitimanjari of Dvadviveda, Benares, 1933. 

Nili-Kyan. Translation of a Burmese Version of the 
Niti-Kyan, a code of Ethics in Pali (Burmese), 
JRAS 17, pp. 252 (T. 

Nitisastra, Oud-Javaansche tekst met vertaling 
uitgegeven door 1२, Ng. Dr. Poerbatjaraka, Biblio- 
theca Javanica 4, Bandoeng, 1933 (Old Javanese). 

Nitisastra in Telugu, as quoted in IS. 

Other secondary sources, 

Pancatantra. 

“The Pañcatantra of Durgasimha *, by A. Venkata- 
subbiah, in Reilschrift für Indologie und Iranistik 
6.255 (Y. 

Pañcatantra, Nepali text, as quoted in PS, Ixxxviit fl. 
and 117-35 PT, (translation) 1, pp. 100-26 and 
PRE 2, pp. 192-258, 

The Poona Orientalist. 

Mur Pañchatantra, A collection of Ancient | lindu Vales 

in the recension, called Paitcakhyanaka, of Pürni- 

bhadra, by J. Hertel, HOS 11-19. j 


Mass., 1909-19. Cambridge, 
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Pras. 


PRE. 


PS. 


p.s. 
PSh. 


PT. 


Pis. 


PtsK. 


Srimatkavikulatilakoktih Prasangabharanam (Gopal 
Narayan & Co., Bombay, no date). 

The Paicatantra 1-V. The text in its oldest form, 
ed. by F. Edgerton, Poona, 1930. Aiso: Ti 
Peñchatantre Reconstructed, by F. Edgerton LI, 
AOS 2-3, New Haven, 1924. 

* Das südliche Pañcatantra: Sanskrittext der Recen- 
sion 8 mit den Lesarten der besten HSS. der 
Recension a’, herausg. von J. Hertel, Abk. d. 
phil.-hist. Klasse d. kön. sachs, Ges. d. Wiss., XXIV. 
5, Leipzig, 1906. 

Primary sources. 

M. Haberland, * Zur Geschichte des Pancatantra 
Text der südlichen Recension’, in Sifzungsberi- 
chte des Wiener Akademie der Wissenschaften, 107. 
397-476 (1884). 

* Uber das Tantrakhyayika °, die Kasmirische Rezen- 
sion des Paficatantra mit dem Texte der HS. 
Decc. Coll. VIII. 1459, herausg. von. J. Hertel, 
Abh. d. phil.-hist. Klasse d. kön. süchs. Ges. d. 
Wiss., XXII. 5, Leipzig, 1904. (P'Tem). Also: 
The Pañchatantra, À collection of ancient Hindu 
lales in its oldest Recension, the Kashmi- 
rian entitled Tantrakhy@yik&: the original Sanskrit 
text, editio minor (PT) by J. Hertel, HOS 
14, Cambridge. Mass. 1915. Also: Tamtratésa- 
yika, die älteste Fassung des Pañcatentra aus 
dem Sanskrit übersetzt, von J. Hertel, I-II, Leipzig 
u. Berlin, 1909. 

Pañchatantra (textus. simplicior), edited with notes by 
F. Kielhorn (I) and G. Bühler (TING, Bombay 
Sanskrit Series 1, 3, 4, Bombay, 1891-6. 

Pantschatantrum, sive quinquepartitum de moribus 
exponens, edidit Io. Godofr. Ludov. Kosegarten. 
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Rdh (M). 


Sama. 


Sit (OJ) 
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Pars prima, textum  sanscritum simpliciorem 
tenens, Bonnae ad Rhenum, 1848. 

J. Hertel, * Über einen Südlichen textus amplior des 
Pañcatantra °, ZDMG 60.769-81 and 61.18-79. 

Ramayana, Bombay edition, reprinted, Bombay, 

Rajadhiraj, Preliminary Notes on Mon Proverbs, 
Appendix E to * On Siamese Proverbs and Idio- 
matic Expressions ', by Col. G. E. Gerini, JSS ll. 
p. 133. (Mon) 

Samayocitapadyaralnamald, compiled by Pt. Matripra- 
sada Pandeya, Haridas Sanskrit Series 165. (vol. 1) 

Sarasvati-kanthabharana by Dhiresvara | Bhojadeva, 
ed. by Pt. Kedarnatha Sarma and Vasudeva 
Laksmana Sastri Pangikar, KM 94. 

She-rab Dong-bu or Prajtiya Dandha by Li-Thub 
(Nagarjuna), ed. and trans. by Maj. W. L. 
Campbell, Calcutta, 1919. (Tibetan) 

Sabdakalpadruma, ChSS 93. 

Skanda-puräna, Venkategvara Press, Bombay, 1908-9. 

Subhasita-ratna-kosa by Vidyäkara, ed. by D. D. 
Kosambi and V. V. Gokhale, HOS 42, 1957. 

Slokäntara, an Old Javanese didactic text, ed. by 
Sharada Rani, Dvipäntara-pitaka, being the 
Indonesian Collection in the Series of Indo-Asian 
Literature forming the Satapitaka, vol. 2, Inter- 
national Academy of Indian Culture, Delhi, 1957. 
(Old Javanese), 

Subhäsita-mañjart by S. Venkatarama Sastri, Kumba- 
konam, 1921. 


The Paddhati of Sdrigadhara, a Sanskrit Anthology, 
ed. by P. Peterson, BSS 37, 1888. 

Subhasita-ratna-bhandigdra, enlarged and re-edited 
a ima Acharya Kävyatirtha, 
२ Sumaya Sagar Press, Bombay, 1952. 


by Narayana R 
cighth ed. 
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SRHt. 


SRK. 


Srm. 

SS (01). 
SSkr. 
Sto. 

Su. 

SuB. 


Subh. 
Subh.-v. 


SuM. 


K (OJ). 


We 


Vas. 


41 


Saktiratnahära of Sarya, ed. by K. Sambeziva 
Sastri, Trivandrum Sanskrit Series CXLI, $a 


Citrodayamafijari XXX, Trivandrum, 1938. 


Subhäsilarainäkara, A collection of 
epigrammatic sayings in Sanskrit, coz 
edited by Krsna Sastri Bhatavade 
1872. 

Subhasitaratnamala by D. 
1926. 

Särasamuccaya in Sata-pitaka Series 24, ed. by 
Dr. Raghu Vira, New Delhi, 1962. (Ole Javanese, 

Samskrta-pathopakaraka, Calcutta, 1761. = que 
in IS. 

‘ Der Textus ornatior der 
herausgegeben von Richard Seh 
Abth. 2, 1898-9. 

Subhäsitärnava, as quoted in IS. 

Srisaktavali, Codice Indiano edito dal Dre. E. 
Bartoli, Napoli, 1911. 

Subhäsitaya of Alagiyavanna, second ed., 1925. 

Subhdsita-varnana being a commentary om Subk. 
by W. P. Gunawardhana, Panadure, 1917. 

Subhasitamuktävali, ed. by R. N. Dandekar, Univer- 
sity of Poona, 1962. 

Tantri-Kämandaka, Een Oudjavaansche Pange 
tantra-Bewerking door Dr. C. Hooykaas, Bb 
theca Javanica 2, Bandoeng, 1931. (Old Javanese) 

M. ४४. Carr, A Collection of Telusn Proverés, transiat- 
ed, illustrated and explained together with some 
Sanskrit Proverbs printed in Devanāgari and 
Telugu characters, Madras, 1868. 

Väsistha-dharmasästre, ed. by À A. Führer, The 
Department of Public Instruction, BSS 33 


Poona, 1930. 


S. 
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VC. 


VN. 


VP. 
VS. 


Vyas. 


ZDMG, 
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Vikrama’s Adventures, or the Thirty-two Tales of the 
Throne, in four recensions: Southern (VOsr.), 
Metrical (VCmr.), Brief (VCbr.;, Jainistie 
(VGjr.): also sections from Vararuci's recension, 
edited and translated into English by Franklin 
Edgerton, 2 vols. HOS, 26, 27, Cambridge, 
Mass, 1926. 

* Die Vetälapañcavimsatikä in den Recensionen des 
Sivadäsa und eines Ungennannten mit kritischem 
Commentar °, herausgegeben von Heinrich Uhle, 
AKM, 8.1, Leipzig, 1881. 

Vararuci's Nitiratna, in Kävyasañgraha, ed. by 
Jivananda Vidyäsägara”, Calcutta, 1888, vol. 1, 
pp. 305 1. 

Padyatarañgint of Vrajanätha, as quoted by N. A. 


Gore, PO 11, 46-56. 


The Subhasitavali of Vallabhadeva, edited by Peter 


Peterson, BSS 31, Bombay, 1886. 

Vyasakaraya, in Sanskrittexte aus Ceylon, herausg. von 
H. Bechert, München, 1962. 

Keitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlándischen Gesellschaft. 
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14. The number of Sanskrit texts known in Ceylon 
is not great. They came to Ceylon in four periods, 
the first period lasted up to A.D. 1017, i.c. up to the 
conquest of Ceylon by the Cola-s; this was the Anu- 
radhapura period; the second lasted from A.D. 1017 
up to the beginning of the sixteenth century, i.c. the 


time when the Portuguese conquered the coastline of 


Ceylon; the third lasted until 1815, i.c. the Kandy 
period; the fourth begun in 1815; this is a modern 
period during which Sanskrit became better known 
and was more frequently learned by the Sinhalese. 
2. ‘The number of Sanskrit works which became 
known in Cevlon during the first two periods 1s very 
small, since at that time Pali literature was prevalent.* 
3. Beginning with the Kandy period some Sanskrit 
books were studied in primary schools and some in the 
Pansala schools, i.c. schools for boys who intended to join 
the order of the Bhikku-s. Among these Sanskrit books 
were two dealing with nifi or moral maxims; they were 
the Vyasaküraya composed of some 100 maxims and the 
Pratyasatakaya, also composed of some 100 maxims.” 
According to H. Bechert these two anthologies of 
maxims from the Sanskrit literature were probably 


compiled in Ceylon.” 


1H. Bechert, ‘Sanskrit Literatur bei den Singhalesen’, in 
Indologen- Tagung, herausg. von E. Waldschmidt, 1959, pp. 226-30. 

2yy. A. de Silva, ^ Ancient System of Teaching Sinhalese °, 
JRAS (Ceylon), no. 71 of 1918, p. 97. ^ 

3 Sanskrittexte aus Ceylon, herausg. von Heinz Bechert, Feil 1, 


Schultexte, München, 1959. 
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1. THE VYASAKARAYA 


4. I came across five editions of the Vydsakaraya 
: > 
namely: 


(a) sanna-sahita Vyäsakäraya, Buddhist School 
Books, published by Kolamba Paramavijña- 
nartha Bauddha samägama, 1907: 

(b) Vyasakaraya, in the Simhala Grantharnavaya 
hevat Sihala Gatsayura, edited by A. M. 
Gunasekera, pp. 46-59; 

(c) Vyäsakäraya saha Hitopadesaya, edited by 
Sri Dipankara Sthavira, Matara (no date) ; 

(d) Vyäsakäraya saha Hitopadegaya, published by 
Ratnakara Pot velatida $äläva, 2496; and 

(e) Vyasakaraya in Sanskriltexte aus Ceylon, heraus- 
gegeben von Heinz Bechert, Erster Teil, 
München 1962, pp. 29-40. 


The last-named was used in this study, since it is 
the only critical text of the Vyasakaraya; H. Bechert 
tried, partly successfully only, to annotate this text with 
parallel quotations found in other Sanskrit works. 
However, H. Bechert omitted two 
sources for the maxims quoted in 
primary sourcc—the so-called C 
aphorisms ! and one sc 
hara, attributed to Süry 


most important 
the Vyas., i.c. one 
anakya’s maxims or 
Condary source, the Saktiratna- 
a of Kalingaraja.? 
dd Gr RO 
ii Ganakya-Niti- Test- Tradition by I 
varanand Indological Series 29, vol, IT, par 
2 Trivandrum Sanskrit Serie 


Sternbach, Vishvesh- 
Il, parts 2 and 3. 
5, no. 14], 
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5. In the annex to this study each of the maxims 
found in Vyas. is analysed; it is shown there where 
these maxims appear in primary sources (p.s.), in the 
Sakliratnahara (SRHt.) and in other secondary sources 
(o.s.s.). This analysis shows that out of 103 (i.e. 101+ 
58a and 92a) stanzas all but 19 could be identified in 
primary or secondary sources.! Of the 19 unidentified 
stanzas some contained thoughts similar to those 
expressed ? in primary or secondary sources. 

6. Out of 41 maxims identified in primary sources, 
as many as 33 maxims are found among the so-called 
Canakya’s aphorisms,’ though only 104 among Cana- 
kya’s aphorisms only. The other 23 maxims occur in 
Canakya’s aphorisms and the Pancatantra, the Hilopa- 
desa, Bhartrhari's Sataka-s, the Vetälapañcavimsatika, the 
Mahabharata, the Vikramacarita, the Sukasaptati, the 
Mädhavänalakathä or a combination of these sources. 
The rest, ie. 8 maxims occur in the Mahabharata, 
Skända-puräna, Bhojaprabandha, Bhartrhari's Salaka-s, as 
well as Bodhicaryavatara of Santideva and Jatakamala, or 
a combination of these sources. 

4. Over half of the stanzas of Vyas. which could 
be identified in primary or secondary sources occurred 
also in works prevalent in * Greater India >, And so 
2] stanzas could be identified as occurring in the Pali 


1 Nos. 9, 10, 35, (43), 62, (63), 66, 73, 77, 79, 80, 81, (82), 
83, 85, 86, 93 and 97. 

2 See in footnote | above numbers put in brackets. 

3 ‘Thereof three maxims only resemble Canakya’s maxims. 

1 Thereof one only resembles a Canakya’s maxim. 
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or Burmese literature of Burma (Lokaniti, Dhammanti 
and/or Niti Kyan), or old Javanese literature (Sára- 
samuccaya, Slokantara, Nitisastra, or Tautri-kümandaka) or 
Tibetan literature (She-rab Dong-bu), thus showing that 
some of the maxims which occurred in Vyas. were 
very popular. 

8, A. However, the most interesting aspect of the 
analysis of the annex is the fact that 55 stanzas of the 
Vyas. are quoted in SRHt., a South Indian Subhäsita- 
samgraha, and that 24 of these stanzas occur exclu- 
sively in Vyas. and SRHt.’ The verses which were 
included in Vyas. from well-known primary sources, such 
as the Hitopadesa, the Pañcalantra, Bhartrhari’s Salaka-s, 
etc. were, however, usually not quoted in SRHt. One 
other important aspect of the analysis of the stanzas 
included in Vyas. and SRHt. is the fact that 18 maxims 
found in SRHt. and Vyas. (usually these maxims are 
found in Vyas. and SRHt. exclusively) are attributed 
in SRHt. to ‘Vyasa’ or * Vyasasataka, in addition 
to 15 stanzas attributed to the Mahabharata (MBh).? 
Very often in Subhasita-samgraha-s Vyäsa equals 
MBh. That could lead us to the 
of the stanzas found in Vyas. 
V. Raghavan Suggeste 


conclusion that most 
are MBh. stanzas. 
: d even that ' Vyasasataka? is a 
sclection from the Mahabharata. 


à ठ i Manuscripts of this are 
available in the adr 


as Govt. Oriental MSS. Library 
1 Nos. 5, 8, 18, 19 23, 24, 3] 

4 à M ORC 4०३ O y Yt, 41, 42, 44, 47. 50. 53. 55 

68, 72, 76, 84, 91, 92, 94, 96 en 99 of Wong ; 47, 50, 53, 55 
? Some of these verses a 


are attributed t N 
s D "a to MB enr als 
in other primary sources, h. but occur also 
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(Triennial Catalogue, no. 37900). But I could not 
identify a single one of Vyās.’s stanzas in the MBh.2 
8, B. Perhaps, the most important conclusion which can 
be reached when analysing the texts of identical stanzas 
in Vyas. and SRHt. is the fact that when a maxim 
appears in Vyas., SRHt., and another primary or 
secondary source, it is the text of Vyas. and SRHt. 
which are identical while the text of the primary or 
other secondary source is very often different from the 
text of Vyas. and SRHt. Some examples may illus- 
irate this point: 

Vyas. l4 is identical with SRHt. 16.2, where it is 
attributed to MBh., while the secondary sources which 
contain the stanza are different in cd. 

Vyas. 17 is identical with SRHt. 236.3, where it is 
attributed to * Vyäsasataka”, while the primary source 
(Cànakya's aphorisms) transposes the pada-s (cd/ab). 

Vyas. 19 is identical with SRHt. 40.7, where it is 
attributed to * Vyāsaśataka °’, while the primary source 
(P. and H.) and secondary source (SR.) are different: ` 

Vyas. 20 is identical with SRHt. 236.1, where it is 
attributed to Vallabhadeva, while the primary source 
(Cr.) and secondary sources (SR., IS.) are different. 

Vyas. 29, 33, and 36 are identical with SRHt. 
298.10, 231.1 and 209.2, respectively, where they are 
attributed to * Vyasasataka ° (29 and 33) or Vallabhadeva 


ir, V. Raghavan, ‘The Süktiratnahara of Kalingaraya 
Sarya, In Journal of Oriental Research 13, p. 303. 


2 Poona (dition. 
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(36), while the primary sources (Cr. and in the latter case 
also P.) and the secondary sources arc different. 

Vyas. 37 is identical with SRHt. 232.9, Where it is 
attributed to ‘ Vyasasataka °, while the secondary source 
NBh. is different. 

Vyas. 54 is identical with SRHt. 237.15. where it 
is attributed to MBh., while the primary 
(Gr, H., P. MKS., VCsr. or Vet.) and secondary 
sources (SP., SR., IS., Su.) are different, etc, 

These examples show without doubt that there is a 
connexion between Vyas. and SRHt. or Vyas. and the 
source which was used by the author of SRI, 


sources 


, under 
the title * Vyasasataka? or MBh. The ' Vyäsasataka ` 
must have been used independently by the author of 
SR Ht. and the author of Vyàs. 

That leads to the conclusion that Vy 
ably as its basis a collection of maxims which existed 
in Southern India ! under the name of * Vyasagataka’. 

Similarly as in the c 


as. used prob- 


‘ase of the Navaratna or the 
Hitopadesa which are incorporated in extenso in the 


as so-called Navaratnaya or Hitopadesaya, the 
J'äsakäraya seems to be 8 transcription of a Sanskrit 
work known in India and not a Ceylonese compilation, 
as H. Bechert Suggests. This Sanskrit collection of 
maxims which seems to form the basis of the Fyasakaraya 
was however not Yet published and might be found 


1 Vyas. used ver 
tantra of Durgasimh 


(PSh). 


y often South J 


ndian works e.g. the Parc 
d > OF. the Pañca- 
a or the 5outhe "wa 


rn Recension of the Pañcatantra 
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among the many unpublished manuscripts in South 


Indian libraries, or was lost. 
2. CANAKYA'S APHORISMS 


9. Probably to the fourth epoch belonged the Sanskrit 
text of Canakya’s aphorisms which was translated in 
full into Sinhalese. It is the text of the Canakya-niti- 
§astra version. 

This ‘ Chanakyasataka (-satakaya) or the Oriental 
Maxims by Chanakya Pandit’ was translated and 
edited by the Rev. D. Gineratane (Devundara Jinara- 
tana Sthavira), Gangarama Vilhara, Hunupitya (Appu- 
hany), Colombo and published by D.S. Abhayawardhane 
at the Jinalankara Press, Colombo, 1912. This edition 
is the second edition of the same text translated into 
Sinhalese by the Ven. D. Jinaratane Thera published 
by N. M. Perera, Colombo, 1891. The second edition 
of the Canakya-satakaya is published in Sanskrit in Sinha- 
lese characters with a Sinhalese commentary. 

The Canakya-niti-sastra version is in India a well- 
known and often edited version; it contains 108 stanzas 
plus two introductory stanzas. It is the aglotlarasata 
version of C.! In most editions the two introductory 
stanzas are printed separately and are marked 1 and 2 
while the main text is marked from 1 to 108. In some 
other editions where the introductory stanzas form an 
entity with the main text, the stanzas are marked from 
1 to 110. The edition from which the Sinhalese text 


1 Cf. Cr I, part I, Introduction, pp. cxiv fl. 
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was translated. belongs to the second group of the 
CGanakya-niti-Sastra text since it contains 110 stanzas 
Qa Ry : 


With the exception of the transposition of stanzas 94 


and 25 the Sinhalese text is identical with the text 
reconstructed by this author of the Canakya-niti-Sastra 
version of Canakya's maxims. 

According to E. Monseur,' in 1881 some of the 
Cànakya's stanzas were also translated in Ceylon by 
X. D. A. Wijayasinha in Pathya Vakya (hevat) or Niti- 
Sastraya. (“Moral Maxims, extracted from the writings 
of Oriental Philosophers, corrected, paraphrased and 
translated into English.) However the Nrtisataka trans- 
lated by A. D. A. Wijayasinha in 1871 is not a transla- 
tion of Canakya-niti but of Bhartrhari’s JVitisataka. 

10. In Kandwatte Vihära Kapudüwa, Tihagoda 
(P.O.), Matara District (Southern Province) there is a 
palm-leaf manuscript of Cánakya's maxims. However, 
despite a long search it was not possible to study this 
manuscript. I was informed Dy. 3r, 
Colombo that *as to thc palm-leaf manuscript from 
Kandwatte Vihara, I am afraid that I have to draw a 
blank. However Jinaratanc 


Thera? would have made 
use of it; that is our traditional procedure. ? Tf that 
would be the case then th palm-leaf manuscript 


would also contain the text of the Ganakya-niti-sastra 


version. 
1E. Monscur, Recensi 3 
o "ur, 1000000007 de Cing Recueils j 
1 4 Welt है. | es mor 
Paris, 1887. 7 cils de Stances morals, 
RE : ; 
Le. the editor of the fi 
rst part of 
J could check. I the Canakya-sataka which 


* Letter of 9 Febr uary 1961 
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11. The legends of Candragupta and Cāņakya were 


well known in Ceylon; they appear in the Dipavamsa 


and the Mahävamsa. In the Dipavamsa only an inci- 
dental reference was made to Moriva-kula (6.17). 
However, the Mahävamsa (5.66 ff.) contains the story 
of the nine Nanda-s. Candragupta is said there to 
have killed Dhamananda, the last Nanda king, and 
secured sovercignty over the whole of Jambudipa under 
the guidance of the Brahman Canakka (Canakya). 
The Mahdvamsatiké narrates legends of the early life 
and training of Candragupta (Candagutta) under 
Canakka. The commentator of the Mahdavamsatika, as 
he himself says, took them from the Afthakatha of the 
Northern Monastery (Vamsatthappakasini, 1.183 f). In 
later times there grew a Ceylon Buddhist version of the 
legend of Candragupta and Cànakya as counterpart of 
the Brahmanical and Jaina-versions.! 

Also Dhammakitti knew about the existence of 
Canakka as the famous chancellor of Gandragupta who 
uprooted the Nanda dynasty and about his surname 
Kotala (Kautilya), the author of an Arthasastra” 

12. The Sinhalese poets very often introduced didactic 
and moral maxims into their works. The oldest com- 
pendium ofsuch maxims, the Dahamgülamálaya (probably 


1B. C. Law, On the Chronicles of Ceylon, The Royal Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, Calcutta, 1947, p. 59; W. Geiger, Dipavamsa 
und Mahävamsa und die geschichtliche Überlieferung in Ceylon, Leipzig. 


1905, pp. 37-44. 
2W. Geiger, Culture of Ceylon in Mediaeval Times, Wiesbaden, 


1960, p. 74. 
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of the thirteenth century) containing 59 verses and the 
similarly titled but later compendium, the Dahamgála- 
malava, do not contain any Canakya’s stanzas, nor does 
the Lüvädasangaräva of 135 verses; it contains moral 
teaching of Buddhism. 

However, the Sinhalese Subhasita-samgraha-s, the 
Subhäsitaya by Alagiyavanna of 100 verses, and the 
Lokopakaraya by Ranasgallé ‘Thera of 238 verses, the 
Anuragamálaya of 65 verses (despite its title it has no 
erotic contents), the Updratnamdlaya of 60 verses, as well 
as, in particular, the textbook of poctry prepared by 
Attaragama-Bandära and entitled Vadankavipota* con- 
tain some verses from, or influenced by, Canakya’s 
aphorisms. They could have come to Ceylon either 
directly from Sanskrit or through Tamil, the Valadiyär ? 
For instance, we find in the Vadankavipota (5.30) a 
maxim which was undoubtedly influenced by a 
Canakya’s maxim, namely CNr“Y”. 


13. In addition the Nitisdraya, the Pratyayasataka and 
the Subhasitaratnamala with Paraphrase by D. S. Jaya- 
kody, Colombo, 


1926, contains some Sanskrit nili 
maxims. 


These collections of moral and ethical maxims 
will be the subject of a further study. 

14. It is also worth noting that in 1936 John M. Sena- 
veratna published the * Dictionary of Proverbs of the 


1 Cf. C. E. Godak ra, Si TUS 45 
B »odakumbura, Sinhalese Literature, Colombo, 1955, 


*Cf C. E. Godakumbura, “The Drag: ; 
Gy > D Paw { Teme 
Sinhalese’, BSOS 11, pp. 838 ff. ne 
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Sinhalese including also their adages, aphorisms, apo- 
logues, apothegms, bywords, dictums, maxims, mottoes, 
precepts, saws and sayings’. Some of these proverbs, 
etc. show the influence of Sanskrit proverbs or short 
maxims (/okokti-s), but they are mostly of Sinhalese or 
l'amil origin. 


1The Times of Ceylon Company, Limited, Colombo. 
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Vyas(C) p. s. SRI OS 
| 
1. अज्ञानतिमिरान्धानां ' SuB 2.7, Sama | 
अ 23 
2, एतावजन्मसाफल्यं | HJ 2.20 SR 160.470 (a. H), 
IS 1451 
3. साधोः परुपवाक्येश्च PT 2.23, | 31.4 Kt 95, IS 6995 
PTem 2. (a. MBh 
23, PS2.11, 
PRE 2.12, 
PN 1.10, | 
| HJ 1.87 | 
+. दारिद्यस्थ परा मूतिर्‌ | PT2.89, 228.5 SP 309 (a. Visnu- 
' "| PTem2.71, (a. Pratä- | Sarman), SR 73.11, 
| Pts 2.156, parudra) Srm 175, Subha 
| PtsK 2.169 | 101, cf, Subh 75, IS 
। BhPr 100 2779 
3. देयानि ठणपर्णानि | 17.7 (१. P) 
| (with. 
| | changes) 
5. अर्थवान्‌ न कुलीनो | SkP, Mā- | 202.5 
| he$.Kh. | (a. Vyasa) 
| Kum. Kh, |` 
2.10 | | 
अर्था we fade | | | 
7. अथा यहे निवतेन्ते | | 49.2 | Su 86, NT 71, SMa 
| (a. MBh) | 139, TP 377, IS 601 
3. विपत्तिः काटसंजाता | | 57.2 
" | R} 
9. कण्टकानां खलानां 
10. मानुष्यं मधुरं नित्यं | | 
^ t I 
11. प्रलये भिन्नमर्यादा {Cr692 | 35.15 क eT 
FR do | P. 4270 
12, श्रूयता AHATEA Cr fi 169 € E 
KS d rir x | SP 670, VS 2950, 
DUK - ? | Sar 83.116, [86579, 
PK 3.104, IShD(T) "919, SS 
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13. जळविन्दुनिपातेन 


14, दुर्भिक्षे चानदातारं | 
| 


15. सत्यं मनोरमाः कामाः 


19. पुंसामुन्नतचित्तानां 


17. अत्यल्पमपि साधूनां 


M LA 


13. भ्रमन्ती Fz 


nn 


देहीति 
19. दुर्जनो ARANA: 
20. नास्ति बिद्यासमं 


21, दुजेनेः सह संपक; 


p. s | SRHt 0. 8. S 
PD 302.39 (OJ) 50 
Vet 10.2 
Cr 384, {IS 2357, Su 100, 
HJ 2.10 | LN(P)5, NKy(B) 8, 
‘SR 156.153 
| 16.2 (NT 11, 18 7547) 


(a. MBh) 


Cr 1029, | 264.30 


PD 310. 
148 


236.3 


Sataka) 
। 228.6 


(a. Prata- | 


parudra 
| 40.7 


| (a. Vyāsa-i 


ab only 

Kpr 333 (p. 485), 
Amd 483, Dhv 241 
Land 412, KH 135, 
KaP 269, Auc ad 
18. VS 3266, SR 
' 372. 160, IS 6733, 
Su 79, SkV 1608 
VS 497, JS 56. 5 
a. Bhagavad Vya- 
sa}, SR 70.13, Sub 
11. 19, IS 4093, Su 
63, Stiktavali ad 
BhS (Nath) 91 

IS 7524, ShD(T) 


(a. Vyasa- | 243 


‘(CE SR 54. 38) 


AT 
9.१9) ! Sataka) 
Cr 531 | 236.1 ISR 162. 406, IS 
| (a. Valla- | 3231 
| bhadeva) | 
(cf. Cr 43.41. (दा SR 555048. 
1537, HJ | (a. Vyasa- |SRK 26.41, IS 
1.82) gataka) 12859, Kk ôt, 


! DhN (P) 123) 
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23. जन्मान्तरशाताभ्यस्ता | 
24. इह यत्‌ क्रियते कर्म 


25. अत एव हि नेच्छन्ति | 


p. 5. 


1.114.51 


HJ 4.81 


| Gr 554, GP | 
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| 


SRHt 


29.11 
| (a. Vyasa- 
Sataka ) 


260.14 
(a. | 


| 48.1 


| katha) and 


26. अदाता पुरुषस्त्यागी | Cr 33 
| 
| 

27. निर्गुणेष्वपि ama | Cr 611, HJ 
| 1.63, MKS | 
| 95, Niti- 
| mafijari 
| 142 ab 


28. अपकारमसंप्राप्य | 


29. शिक्षयन्ति न याचन्ते | 
| 1302) 


30. वलिभिर्मुखमाक्रान्तं 


31. ऐश्वर्यतिमिर चक्षु: 


(cf. Cr 


| Ci 1923 
| BhS 156 


32. शत्रोरपि गुणा वाच्या | Cr 979, 


| 
| 
| 
i 
|| 


(a. Vyasa) 


17.14 


(a. Brhat- 


215.8 

(a. Srngä- 
raprakasa ) 
34.2 

(a. MBh) 


228.10 
(a V asa- 


Sataka) 


205.1 
| (a. Vyasa) 
| 191.45 
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|| 


| 


SuB 13 B 16, Ig 


3365, Su 112 ind 
188, Bahudargana 
18, TP 423, vp 
9. 77. DhN(P) 340 


IS 123, Sama 1 ay 75 


SP 468 (a Vyasa) 
SuM 5.15, SR 70.2 


SRK 222 SIS 
2745, Kk 30 Srm 
131 


SP 232, IS 225, SR 
46.39, SRK 11.15, 
IS 3755, Subh 138 
and 285, Pras 7.3, 
Sama 1 ने 67 

JS 57.8 (a. Vyasa- 
muni), VS 372 (a. 
Vyäsamuni), SR 
56.102, SS (OJ) 


338 
(Cf. SP 274, SR 
71.9, Srm 139) 

SP 419 (a. BhS), 


SR 76.4, SRK 67.6, 
IS 5993, Srm 170 


SR 160. 340, Kk 
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0.5.5 
MBh(R) । (a. Valla- |90, Pras UO MANG 
4.51, 15 bhadeva) | 6384 
4 असत्संपर्कदोषेण C r 114 231.1 IS 7463, Subh-v 
‘a. Vyäsa- 118, (cf. Subh 87) 
sataka) 
34. दर्जन: परिहर्तव्यो | (7466, HJ 41.24 97 354 (a. C), VS 
3 1.91, Bh$ | (a. Sar.) |355 (a. Valmiki), 
27, GI SR 54.5, SRK 22.1, 
ig dus; SuM 10.7, VP 8.1, 
NT 164, TP 414, 
| IS 2820, Sskr 55, 
Su 89 and 5306, 
Srm 71, Sama 1 q 
25 Subh-v 54, (cf. 
! Subh 36) 
35. परापवादे बधिरः 
ea 21775 D SP 20. S 5 
36. ng Sq Cr 1775 Pts | 209.2 SP 220, SR 45.10, 
FANS 1.373, PsK | (a. Valle- | IS 4746, Su 70 
1.418 bhaj 
7, असजनेन संपर्काद 232.2 NBh 244 
2: (a. Vyäsa- 
| ataka) | 
; नन्तरं दुःखं | 262 | TP 481, IS 7083 
060021 (a. MBh) | 
10. न विषं विषमित्याहर Cr 1616 AIR 139, AIK 238 
TIAN पिया कक lab, SR 98h ES 
| 3437 
, देहीति वचनं कष्टं 195.96 


41. 


42. 


आगमादेव नरकाः 


निर्धनश्रापि कामार्थी 


42 
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। 
| 
| 
| 
| 


' (a V visa) | 


and 238.25, 
i (a. MBh) | 
| 228.2 
| (a. Valla- 

bhadeva) 


| 
| 28.1 
| (a. MBh) | 
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Vyas(G) De S. SRHt 0,8 
13. अनाहूते प्रवेशश्व .. [ग] | CE SRHt 28.9 
2.49) (a. MBh) ॥॥ 
44. दानं विभूषणं लोके 16.1 


Fel. MB) 
45. मनसा चिन्तयित्वापि Dodhi4d.5 


46. दोषोऽप्यस्ति गुणो Cr 496 IS 2988, Su 19] 
any 259, Sit (OJ, 
47. MATE AVIS, 202.2 
(a: Vyasa) 
18. agaa परदारांश्च | Cr 772, PT BrDh 2.11. 8, SR 
3.63, HJ 159, 254, SuM 26.8 
L13 एल SuB 5.5, IS 4805. 
16.12, GP iSskr 53, Su 179 
1. 111, 12 ITP 383, NT 6, 
Sama 1 म 25, DhN 
(P) 53. 
49. कोकिलानां स्वरो रूप Cr 303, HJ. !SR 161. 380, Pras 
1.212, Vet 5.11, IS 1919, NT 
19.17, Sto | | 64, TP 399, Su 162, 
324.21-2 | | Sama | F 73, LN(P. 


94, DhN(P) 256, 
| NKy(B) 122, (Gf 
! NS(OJ) 2.6, RDh 
| (M) 37) 


50. रागो नाम मन:शल्यो | 259.1 | 
| | (a. Vyasa- | 
| Sataka) | 
ñ | | | 
51, रूपयौवनसंपन्ना | Cr 876, HJ. | SKD RE. 
‘Intr 39 ` ISKDr ad निगन्थं, 
| | SR 39.9, 18 5795. 
| Su 8 and 232, SuM. 


| 10, LN(P) 36, 
| DhN(P) 17, NKy 
| (B) 54, NS (OJ: 
2.7, Slt (OJ) 24, 
ShD(T) 297 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
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प्रस्तावसडरां वाक्यं 


56. 


. परलोकोऽस्तु बा मा 


: विद्वत्वं च नृपत्वं च 


58-4 प्रत्यहं प्रत्यवेक्षेत 
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HJ Intr 48, 
PEDO 
MKS 90, 


| VGsr 1.3, 


Vet Intr. 
32 

cf. V Csr 
23.6, VCjr 


93.1 


Cr 695, HJ 


2.48, Sto 


| 322.33-4, 


(cf. K 97) 


238.26 


(a. MBh) 


26.2 


| (a. MBh) 


Cr 939, Pts | 


2.52, PK 


13.9 


| (a. MBh) 


26.1 


| (a. MBh) 


: 2.56 & 129, | 


i 
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Vyas(C | p. s. SRHt | 0.5.5 

— — E = i f i 
52. असंतुश्टो यतिर्नेष्टः ¦ Cr 110, HJ | 236.2 SR 162.41, VP 
3.67, PX |(a.Vyàsa- | 9.63, IS 755, NT 
1.6 | Sataka) 42, LN(P) 117 
DhN(P) 353, NKy 
(B) 145, NS(OJ) 

24. TK(OJ) 28 
53. कृतस्य करणे नास्ति 191.43 
(a. MBh 

54. शास्त्रकाब्यविनोदेन Cr 1362, SP 202. SR 153.23, 


IS 1711, Su 224 


(Cf. I5 4596) 


SR 153.950, VP 
9.73, NT 48, IS 
4987 Kk 97, Su 


193, Sama 1 q 55, 
LN(P) 2% (Cf 


, DhN(P) 30) 


| VS 3426, SR 38.7, 
, SRK 32.6, Pras 8.7, 


IS 6109, Sskr 53, 
DhN(P) 31, ShD 
(T) 135 and 227 
(Cf. SRN(T) 43) 
SP 1421, SR 153.2 
IS 4240, Su 66, SS 
| (QJ) 321 
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Vyas(C) NS | x | SH p. s. 

à —M - } _ _ 
59. यः करोति नरः पापं | p 3.152, [49.9 

हल PtsK 3.174 | (a. Sri 

Visnu- 

purana) 


60. देदीतिबचनद्वाराद्‌ 18 535 


61. न कब्रित्‌ कृपणो नाम 

62. जन्मान्तरसहृल्नधु ¦ 

63. संसारविषवृक्षस्य ' (cf. Cr 
1019, H] 
1.162, 

| VN 3) 

| Gr 428, HJ | 

| 3.23, Bh$ 

1519, GP 

| 1.108, 26 


65. यद्यनर्थेषु साम | 


i 


64. त्यज दुर्जनसंसर्ग 


66. शास्त्राबिवेके यद्‌ 


| | 
67. अब्यवस्थितचित्तस्तु 751 2.22 | 193.74 
| | (a. MBh) 
68. विपत्ती कि विपादेन | |49.10 
| | (a. Sri 
| Visnu- 


| Purana) 
Cr 304, PT | 
1.17, HJ 
2.11 VCsr 
| 20.9 


69. ASRA: समर्थानां 


70. आचार; कुलमाख्या? | Cr 130, Gp 


1.115. 74 
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SRHt 


O. S. S. 


| IS 4999, ss 


(0 
| 330 J) 
ISR 73.6, SRK 


| 60.15, Srm 145 


(Cf SR 29.4, SuB 
11. 12, SRK 1.3, 
| IS 6636, Su 279) 


SP 734, IS 9621, 
(Cf. V. Raghavan, 


JOR 13.294) 


| Subh-v 51, (cf. Subh 
| 33) 


| VS 313 and 2800 
| (latter a. P) SuM 
19.37, SR 162. 404, 
SKDr ad प्रियवादी 
(aa) TS 1926, 
| ShD(T) 939 

S 870, Sama 1 er 
UL oop 49, 
NS(OJ) 28, Slt 
(OJ) 81 
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Vyas(C) | pas SRHt | ०. S. S. 
71. अलसो मन्दवुद्धिश्न (४1192 | Sub OS 
x | Su 112 
72 कतुमिष्टमनिष्ट वा | DRD Subh-v 107 


(a. Valla- 
! bhadeva) 


73. कि करोति गुणी घस्ते 


74. अपि चण्डानिलोद्‌धू' 18 423, Su 77 
75. सभायां AAT मध्ये Subh-v 99 
76. faa मानमापन्नो 126.3 
(a. Vyasa- 
Sataka) 
77. साधवो AEM लोके Cf. No. 11 
70. सर्प; AU खलः AT; Cr 1052, SuM 10.8, SR 54. 
me *' BhS 785, 33, SRK 22.10, IS 
PD 301.21, 6899. LN(P) m 
‘MKS 16. DAN (P) 126, NKy 
(Bj 100, ShD(T) 
173 


79. हृदये यस्य रोमाणि 
30. अभि प्रदीपं FE च 
31. अतिदीधों महामूर्खो 
32. आयुष्मान्‌ प्राङ्मुखः (० 


83. कर्मापराघात्‌ सत्वाः | 
84. विद्वद्धिरमिसंत्रन्धाद्‌ 930.5 
| (a. Vyasa- 
| gataka) 


85. को हि नाम मनुष्येषु | 
86. त्वया वृणानि भोज्यानि | 


1 
| mu " 
T याति 3.13 SR 164.498, I 
87. महानप्यल्पता यातं | HJ 3.1 | 1760, Kt 102 
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—————————————————— 
, 5. Sst | 0. 5. S 


Vyas(C) 


pad 


|| 


38. महत्स्वपि agag Jātaka- 


“mala 

| 1.17 (8 
89, सतां स्वल्पमपि z^ Subh-v 114 
90. नोदयाय विनाशाय ' Subh-v 46 
91. उत्साहो रिपुवन्मित्रम्‌ | 236.6 al 


(only) 
(a. Pratà- 
| parudra 
92. वरं तस्करसंबन्ध: | 34.9 
| (a. Brhat- 
kathà) 


92-a बालाक; प्रतधूमश्र | | NT 24, IS 7598) 
(पण्णंधूमश्र) | | NS (OJ) 8.1. Cf. SP 
Y | 26 


93. बालस्त्रीमक्षिकातुण्डमू | 


94. राजाभिषेके 134 | | 191.44 
| i (a. MBh) 

95, पक्षिणां बल्माकाश | 298.83 — |NT 67, IS 7570 
| | (a. Nit) | LN(P) 118, DIN 
| | | 146, पला B10 

96. उत्सलस्यारविन्दस्य | | 54.40 a 
| | (a. Prata- | 


| parudra) 


97. महतामाश्रयं प्राप्य 


98. अनभ्यासे विषं | Cr 463, HJ | 236 ig 
| Intr 22 i | dires | d ad विष (o 
|nx) (SR 162.423, Sub 
| [3.94, NT 54, TS 
| 12836, Su 11 and 
| | 123, Sama | अ 18, 
| INS(OT) 1.3, Slt 
| | (OJ) 59. (ef ShD 
| (T) 10) 
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Vyas(C) p.s. SRHt 


99, मरणान्नापरं दुःखम्‌ | 


| 
100. स्वभाबो यादृशो Cr 2088 


| , darsana 
101, शतेघु जायते दर: | 01 1971, 16.3 SR 70.1 
3 b | Ver 12 ^ (a. MBb) |Su 2169 an 
| (p.155) 4 Sim 130, 


| 132 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


d 

VARTOLA, Dr. George T., Associate Professor of Sanskrit ai 
the Universities of Toronto and Hawaii; his contributions on 
Sanskrit fable literature include ° Pañcatantra MSS. from South 
India’ and ‘Ten Tales from the Tantropakhyana ° 
published in Brahmavidya. 


"BAILEY, Sir Harold Walter, Professor of Sanskrit, Cambridge 


University, 1536-67; President of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
1964-7; publications include a number of volumes cf linguistic 
and textual studies of Central Asian 


Buddhist documents in 
Khotanese, ete. 


BECHERT, Dr. Heinz, Professor of Indology, University of 
Gottingen; author of books and articles « 


m Buddhist literature, 
contemporary Buddhism, Pali, ete. 


BIARDEAU, Dr. (Miss) M., Professor in the Ecole des Hautes 
Etudes, Paris; has specialized in the study 
philosophies, 


of Indian religions and 


BONE. ice, sc 2E E र : 
ONER, Alice, sculptor and has resided in Varanasi 


for 30 years; Author of Principles of Composition in Hindu Sculpture 
and co-editor of Silpa Prakasa; presently 


lished Silpa Sastra texts. 


painter; 


working on other unpub- 


BROWN, Dr. D. Mack 


Prescott College, U.S E ntal History at 
Th ge rer author of The White Umbrella—Indian 
Thought from Manu to andhi and The Nationalis Movement 


Professor of Orie 
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“BURCH, George Bosworth, Professor of Philosophy in Tufts 
University; has studied Vedanta and Jain philosophy in India; 
has published a comprehensive survey of K. C. Bhattacharyya’s 
philosophy in the International Philosophical Quarterly, December 1967. 


CARDONA, Dr. George, Professor of Linguistics, University of 
Pennsylvania; publications include A Gujarati Reference Gremmar, 
The Indo-European Thematic Aorists, On Haplology in Indo-European 
and numerous papers, principally on Indo-European and Indic 


linguistics. 


DE FONG, Dr. J. W., Professor and Head of the Department of 
South Asian and Buddhist Studies at the Australian National 
University, Canberra; was Professor of Tibetan and Buddhist 
Studies at the University of Leiden from 1956-65; Co-Editor-in- 
Chief of Indo-Iranian Journel; publications include Cinq Chapitres de 


la Prasannapadà and Mi la ras pa’i rnam thar. 


^ DERRETT, Dr. J. Duncan M., Professor of Oriental Laws at 
the School of Oriental and African Studies, University of London; 
Lecturer in Hindu Law to the Inns of Ccurt School of Law, 
London; author of The Hoysalas and Introduction to Modern Hindu 


Law. 


TENSINK, Dr. Jacob, Professor of Sanskrit, University of Gronin- 
gen, Holland; started Institute of Sanskrit Studies in 1953; travelled 
in Indonesia and India; publications include * Glossary of Sanskrit 
from Indonesia’, Vak (1964) and On the Old-Javanese Cantakaparva 


and Its Tale of Sutasoma. 
^7 FILLIOZA T, jean, Professor, Collége de France, Paris; Director, 


Ecole frangaise d'Extréme-Orient, and of French Institute of 
Indology, Pondicherry; member of Institut de France. 
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“FRANCISCO, Dr. Juan R., Assistant Professor of Indology in the 
Institute of Asian Studies, University of the Philippines: was 
pupil of Dr. V. Raghavan and received Ph.D. from University 


of Madras. 


GITEAU, Madeleine, member of the Ecole française d'Ex- 
tréme-Orient; Conservator, Musée National de Phnom Penh from 
1956-66; museographic and archeological expert at the Direction 
des Arts Cambodgiens; publications include Zfistoir, du Cambodge, 
Guide du Musée national de Phnom Penh, Les A Tuners. sculptures khméres 


reflets de la civilisation d'Angkor and a number of papers. 


GONDA, Dr. jan, Professor of Sanskrit and Indology, Utrecht 
University; member of the Royal Dutch Acade my, Honorary 
member of the Royal Asiatic Society, etc.; author of numerous 


books and papers. 


GOUDRIAAN, Dr. Teun, studied Greek, Latin and Sanskrit at 
the University of Utrecht, his doctoral thesis being cn * Kasyapa's 
Book of Wisdom’; attached to Instituut voor Oosterse Talen at 
Utrecht. 

ARA, Minoru, Associate Profe 


sor of Sanskrit, University of 
Tokyo; studied at Harvard 


under Professor D), H. H. Ingalls; 
author of a number of papers, particularly on the Pasupata-s. 
HOOYKAAS, Dr. C., Reader 


/ in Old-Javanese at the School of 
Oriental and African Studies, 


University of London; was Professor 
of Indonesian Literatures and Co-Director 


i i of the Bureau for 
Research in Indonesian I 


Anguages and Culture, at Djakarta; 


author of a number of books and papers 


4 ¢; ; 
INGALLS, Daniel H, H., Wales Professor of S 


TA TO AR T anskrit at Harvard 
University, and Editor of the Harvard Orient 
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Materials for the Study of Navya-Nydya Logic, An Anthology of Sa 
Court Poetry and numerous articles on Indian philosophy a d 
Sanskrit literature, 3 


z COMM 

| JANERT, Dr. K. L., University Professor, is Director of the - 
Institute of Indology, Cologne University; author of several works — | 
and various research papers; editor of Lüders Mathura Inscrip- — 


lions, ete. 


JAO TSUNG-I, Attaché de Centre Nationale de la Recherche | 
Scientifique, Paris; Reader in Chinese Literature, University of 
Hongkong and Professor of Chinese Studies, University of Singa- 
pore; main works are Oracle Bone Diviners of the Yin Dynasty and 
Examination of Documents Relating to Tzu. 


“LOMAN, Dr. J. R. A., Conservator of the Kern Institute, and, 
member of the Faculty of Letters of the University of Leiden; in 
charge of Annual Bibliography of Indian Archaeology; has published. : 
Dutch translation of Meghadüta and edition of Padmaprabhrtaka. 


South Asian Section of the Library of Congress; most recen 
publication is critical edition ol Sumativijaya’s Jaina Sanskri 
commentary on the Meghadiita. 


YMATYEDA, Dr. Sengaku, Assistant Professor of Indian Phi 
University of Pennsylvania; has published papers on the 
ticity of various works ascribed to Samkara. 


VAAGATOMI, Dr. Masatoshi, Associate Prof 
Studies, Harvard University; author of An Eng 
per 
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Annotation of the Pramänavarttika to be published in the Harvard 


Oriental Series. 


NAKAMURA, Dr. Hajime, Professor of Indian Philosophy, Univer- 
sity of Tokyo; President, Japan-India Society and Dire ctor, Japa- 
nese Association of Indian and Buddhist Studies; was formerly 
Visiting Professor at Harvard, Stanford, Florida, Hawaii, ete; 
works include Early Vedanta (in Japanese), Ways of Thinking of 
Eastern Peoples and Japan and Indian Asia. 


OBERHAMMER, Dr. Gerhard, Professor of Indology and Director 
of the Indological Institute of the Vienna University; Co-Editor 
of Wiener Kettschrifi Jür die Kunde Süd-und Ostasiens; main field 
of research is Indian philosophy and Hinduistic religions, 


Y OIHARA, Yutaka, Associate Professor 


of Sanskrit, Faculty of 
Letters, Kyoto University ; 


has published in collaboration with 
L. Renou, La Jasika- Vriti (adhyaya I, pada 1) traduite et commentée. 


/PARPOLA, Dr. Asko, studied Sanskrit, Greek and Latin at the 
University of Helsinki; Assistant at the 


Scandinavian Institute of 
Asian Studies; special fie 


Id of research is Sämavedic literature. 


PINGREE, Dr. David, Associate Profe 
at the Oriental Institute, University of Chic: 
jataka of Sphujidhvaja among other 
graphical and bibliographical refe 


5507 of the History of Science 
1805 has edited Yavana- 
texts; is compiling a bio- 
rence Work for texts on Jyotisa. 


PISANI, Dr. Vittore, P 
University of Milan; 
on Indo-European 


E of Linguistics and of Sanskrit, State 
Nas Published numerous books and papers 
and gener, 


al linguistics: among hi 
Europe ws) among his works on 
Indology is Storia delle letterature antiche del? India 
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SKURZAR, Ludwik, Head of the Department of Indian Philo- 
logy at the University of Wroclaw, Poland. 


SLATER, Dr. R. H. L., Emeritus Professor of World Religions 
and first Director of the Centre for the Study of World Religions, 
Harvard University; has travelled widely and is author of Paradox 
and Nirvana, World Religions and World Community, Can Christians 
Learn from Other Religions? and co-author of World Religions : Meeting 


Points and Major Issues. 


STEIN, Dr. Burton, Professor of History, University of Hawaii; 
chief research interests are: economic and social history of South 
India and peasant culture and institutions; research publications 
on South Indian history and culture, Malaya, Ceylon and Kashmir. 


STERNBACH, Dr. Ludwik, Senior Officer, Secretariat of the United 
Nations, since 1947; formerly Honorary Professor of Ancient 
Indian Culture and Dharmasästra, Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan; 
main publications include Juridical Studies in Ancient Indian Law, 
Hitopadesa and Its Sources and Canakya-Raja-Niti (Adyar Library). 


TÂHTINEN, Dr. Unto, Senior Lecturer of Moral Philosophy, 
University of Turku, Finland; publications include JVon- Violence as an 
Ethical Principle with a Special Reference to the Views of Mahatma Gandhi 
and The Theories of Punishment Studied from the Point of View of 


Non-Violence. 


V VAN BUITENEN, Dr. 3. A. B., Professor of Sanskrit, Univer- 
sity of Chicago; author of a critical edition with English transla- 
tion of the Vedarthasamgraha of Rämänuja and the Gitarthasamgraha 
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—. of Yamuna; now engaged in translating the critical edition : 
—. the Mahahharata. 


WILHELM, Dr. Friedrich, Reader in Indology and Tibeto 
University of Munich: Visiting. Professor at the 'olumbia Univers 
sity, New York; has published Politische 7 viemiken Prüfung 
Initiation and various papers. 
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LHE ADYAR LIBRARY AND RESEARCH CENTRE 


The Adyar Library and Research Centre was 
founded in 1886 by Henry Steel Olcott, first 
President of the Theosophical Society, for research in 
Eastern Civilization, Philosophy and Religion. Its 
aim is to promote understanding among men and 
nations through knowledge of the higher aspects of 
their respective cultures. 


Adviser: Dr. V. Raghavan 


CHE ADYAR LIBRARY BULLETIN 


The Adyar Library Bulletin has been published as 
a quarterly since 1937 presenting studies on religion, 
philosophy and various aspects of Sanskrit and other 
Oriental literature as well as ancient texts and trans- 
lations. 


per annum single volume 
(Postage extra) 
India, Ceylon and Pakistan Rs. PA Rs. l4 
Americas e SF A 
Other countries gw £ 1-10-0 


AH communications to be addressed to: 
THE ADYAR LIBRARY AND RESEARCH CENTRE, 
Adyar, Madras 20, India. 
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Nationality 
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Nationality 
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Nationality 
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individuals who own the 
newspaper and partners or 
shareholders holding more 
than one per cent of the 
capital 


I, Seetha Neclakantan, here 
true to the best of my knowledge 


May, 1968 


by declare that the 
and belief, 


Madras 

Onarterly 

K. Ramanathan 

Indian 

The Theosophical Sox iety 
Adyar, Madras 20 

Sectha Neelakantan 
Indian 

The Theo ophical Soci ty 
Adyar, Madras 20 

N. Sri Ram, V. R ighavan, 
K. Kunjunni Raja, Radha Burnier 
Indian and Swiss 

The Theosophical Society 
Adyar, Madras 20 
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Adyar, Madras 20 
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